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The Maid 
of the Combahee 

CHAPTER I 

A GENTLEMAN OF ENGLAND 

The memory is still clear in my mind of the dangers 
and difficulties through which Ralph Carruthers won 
his way to rank and fortune; and having had some 
small share in the matter myself, it seemeth good that 
I should commit the tale to paper before the frosts of 
age have chilled my fingers. I have a wish also to 
clear his good name from the slanders of certain per- 
sons, who, ignorant of his motives, criticized his career 
as unbefitting an English gentleman. It must be con- 
fessed that Carruthers and myself were at odds in 
reference to the conflict in the New World of America, 
which was just beginning. I was much older than he 
and my opinions were the result of years of careful 
consideration of the unjust treatment of the Colonies 
by His Majesty's Government, and not to be changed 
by the arguments of a young upstart, who looked at 
the matter through the spectacles of a British officer. 

In spite of all the objections I could offer, which 
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4 THE MAID OF THE COMBAHEE 

were transmitted to him by letter, he decided to aban- 
don a military career on the Continent to take service 
with the rank of Captain in a regiment of American 
Royalists, known as the Queen's Royal Rangers, lately 
enlisted in the Carolinas. In my opinion they were the 
riffraff of the Colonies, designed to perform the dirty 
and cruel part in suppressing the revolt of their coun- 
trymen, which the Regulars could not be trusted to do. 
Later events proved that I was right. 

It is possible that my judgment was influenced more 
strongly by certain democratic opinions, which I had 
held from boyhood, than by any logical argument ad- 
vanced by those who sympathized with the Colonists. 
I heartily agreed with the Americans in their opposi- 
tion to unjust laws, and in consequence had thoroughly 
informed myself of the course of events, even journey- 
ing to London at frequent intervals to listen to the 
more important debates in Parliament. By these my 
opinions were greatly strengthened. 

Concord and Lexington, Fort Moultrie and Bunker 
Hill were past history. The results of these petty con- 
flicts were sufficient evidence to me, that the struggle 
would be a bitter one, and would end at last in the 
complete independence of the Colonies. 

Ralph Carruthers was the son of a dear friend, who, 
dying, had committed him to my care. I had been 
faithful to the trust until Ralph entered the service, and 
for his sake, and not from fear of danger to myself, 
had kept out of politics ; my advanced opinions being 
best held in secret during the reign of King George 
the Third. When my responsibility as instructor and 
mentor had ended, I devoted a few years to the peace- 
ful pursuits of a country gentleman of the period, 
vying with my neighbor, Lady Carstan, in raising the 
most fragrant roses in Kent, and the finest strain of 
domestic hares. Lord North, the unwise adviser of 
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His Majesty, might have followed my example with 
great benefit to himself and to his Country. 

I had served as an officer in many bickerings and 
skirmishes, with some credit to myself, and now at 
middle age had retired to my patrimony, well content 
to rest peacefully in the enjoyment of an ample fortune. 
All this was changed, however, though I could not 
foresee it, and I was about to enter upon the most 
startling adventure of my life. 

One day in midsummer, when the roses were in 
full bloom, I was happily engaged with my pets, the 
rabbits aforesaid, and, as I stroked their soft fur, 
pondered how by judicious crossing to produce a strain 
that would outclass all competitors at the County Fair. 
I was suddenly disturbed by the rattle of the wheels 
of the London coach, which drew up before the gate, 
scattering the fowls that sunned themselves by the 
roadside. A tall young man alighted, and as the dust 
cleared away, I recognized the boy Ralph, now grown 
to lusty manhood. He leaped the fence in impetuous 
fashion, while the rabbits scattered in every direction, 
and kissed me on both cheeks, a style of salutation 
much in vogue among the French. Yet, truly, I would 
not have bartered that kiss with the fairest lady in the 
land, one alone excepted, for I would not even in my 
thoughts disparage the charms of that pearl of wo- 
manhood, Lady Carstan, — ^but of her anon. 

At ease before the fire in my sitting room, kindled 
for cheerfulness rather than warmth, I feasted my eyes 
upon the lad, who had been as dead to me for five 
long years. He looked amazingly handsome in the 
uniform of the Rangers, of scarlet faced with green, 
fresh from the hand of the tailor. He was a slight 
stripling when he left me, but now had returned a 
full grown man, with face tanned by exposure, and a 
mustache that the Spanish Dons would envy. 
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Amused at my dazed countenance the boy laughed 
merrily and tapping me on the cheek, addressed me 
with mock dignity : 

"Mercy I Sir Thomas, you stare at me as if I was a 
wraith, a disembodied spirit, and not good English flesh 
and blood, albeit a trifle the worse for wear from the 
rough living of the camp. Have you no words of 
welcome for an old campaigner, musty with the flavor 
of the tented field? Upon my honor, I believe you 
have taken a wife at last. Is it possible that Lady 
Carstan has had pity upon your lonely state, and trans- 
formed your den into a fairy bower, where no rough- 
trooper can have part or share ? Nonsense I" he con- 
tinued, as he glanced around the room, taking in all 
the telltale evidence of a bachelor's disorder, the dust, 
the litter of papers, the riding boots, and weapons of 
many kinds scattered about in utter confusion. "It 
cannot be so, for your pipes and Virginia tobacco are 
your constant companions as of old. Phew I it smells 
like the streets of 'Auld Reekie' and looks like a sacked 
camp. Lady Carstan is too good a housewife to allow 
such rubbish in her dominions, I warrant." 

To this sarcastic sally I replied with some warmth : 

"Of a truth, you assume much to criticize so well 
ordered an apartment as this. It is my den, in the 
which it pleaseth me to dwell. What is amiss with the 
room I should like to know? Everything is handy to 
the touch, even to a bottle of the vintage of '60 that 
stares at you from the comer cupboard. I am still a 
bachelor, ingrate, though my admiration for Lady Car- 
stan, — ^whom the Saints protect! is as strong as ever. 
I am yet waiting for an opportunity to address her with 
some hope of success." 

It was no secret that I cherished a very friendly feel- 
ing for my fair neighbor, and had alternately grown 
hot and cold for several years. That I had not played 
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the hazard was due to indecision rather than lack of 
courage. 

"You were of the same mind, Sir Thomas, years ago, 
and it amazes me that a veteran, who has stormed a 
battery, and got three wounds in doing it, should hesi- 
tate to say four words to a weak woman. In evidence, 
however, of my great esteem for the formidable and 
gracious lady, as well as the dry and dusty condition 
in which you see me, I suggest that we drink her 
health in some of that old port, so conveniently at 
hand." 

With hospitable intent, I placed before my guest a 
decanter of wine, flanked by Stilton cheese and wheaten 
cakes. Then he proceeded to relate many incidents of 
his adventures in foreign lands, some of which had 
brought him promotion and the praise of his superiors. 
He had received several wounds, but none of a serious 
nature. The conversation soon turned to the subject 
which was agitating the politicians of two hemispheres, 
and the merits of the war were debated between us 
v^ith much warmth. I had forgotten, for the moment, 
that I was in the presence of a King's officer, who 
could hale me to the Tower, if he so willed, for 
the expression of opinions but little less than 
traitorous. 

I capped the climax of a spirited argument in favor 
of the Colonies by a eulogy of their leader, and pro- 
posed a toast to that noble patriot, George Washington 
of Virginia. 

My companion flushed with annoyance, while I 
drank the toast alone, determined that he should fully 
realize the intensity of my opinions. An awkward 
silence followed, broken by Carruthers, who spoke with 
a calmness that rebuked my temper: 

"You cannot expect me. Sir Thomas, a loyal subject 
of the King, wearing his uniform, and about to serve 
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against the misguided Colonists, to toast this upstart 
Virginian." 

The reproof was well deserved, yet I did not grieve 
over much at what had passed. However, something 
of apology was due him, so I replied : 

"Pardon, Ralph, I had forgotten for the moment that 
you are Captain Carruthers, of the Queen's Rangers, 
and cannot without disgracing your cloth agree with me 
in this matter. NeveVtheless, I prophesy that you will 
one day drink, as gladly as I, to the gallant soldier, 
who, in days not long ago, saved the army of General 
Braddock from utter defeat." 

"It is possible, but that time is yet far distant, and 
you have not in the least convinced me that the British 
Government is wrong in quelling a revolt in its own 
possessions. At any rate, I have gladly accepted the 
service and, if nothing prevents, will sail on the 'Elgin 
Castle' from Southampton in three days' time, together 
with other vessels carrying troops to Savannah in 
Georgia. The climate is said to be unhealthy, and the 
fevers of the low-lying coast are more to be dreaded 
than the dangers of the field. The contest must be 
short as a powerful army is already in America, its 
strength increased daily by bands of loyal provincials 
like those in my command." 

Before replying I filled the pipes with choice Caven- 
dish, and when the smoke curled around us in eddying 
rings, ventured to repeat the arguments used many 
times before in my letters to him: 

"In my opinion, Ralph, the step you have taken 
is unwise, and I fear much evil will come of it. The 
rebellion, if resistance to oppression can be termed so, 
will be a desperate conflict, and not to be easily nipped 
in the bud, like my own roses. I have watched its 
beginning with sorrowful forebodings. It will be a 
long contest in which the right will finally triumph, 
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and that right is the cause of the ill used Colonists. 
They will not fight unaided; France and Spain, actu- 
ated by sympathy for a struggling people, as well as 
intense hatred of England, are about to help them with 
men and money. The Americans themselves are not 
new to war. They have fought the battles of the 
mother country, and have successfully defended their 
homes and defeated the Indians in many desperate con- 
flicts. Most of them have been trained to the use of 
the rifle from youth, and under such leaders as Wash- 
ington, Greene, Putnam, Stark, and Knox, they will 
be difiicult to conquer. 

"You, of all men, should refuse to serve against 
them, for you are of the same birth and race. You 
were born on the banks of the beautiful Santee, where 
your father settled soon after his marriage. Your 
mother died when you were twelve years old, and was 
buried within sight of the river. It is a lovely spot, 
fragrant in Spring with the jessamine, while in Sum- 
mer the mocking bird sings the day long. Your father, 
broken in health and spirit, returned to England to 
spend his few remaining years, in training you for a 
soldier's life, which in those days was the only career 
open to a young man of high ambition, but meagre 
purse. In his last illness, he commended you to my 
care, and poorly I shall perform the trust, if I do not 
try my best to prevent your engaging in this absurd 
and dangerous enterprise." 

"There is somewhat of truth in what you say," he 
replied, "but your arguments fail to convince me. The 
future will prove whether you are right or not. With 
all your sophistry, you must not forget that the King 
has itiade me what I am. In his service I have fought 
and bled; to him I owe allegiance, and it would be a 
craven act to desert him, when he needs me most. My 
decision was made long ago and is irrevocable. Do 
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not seek to urge me, but let us drop tihe disagreeable 
subject on this our last night together, for the hours 
fly away on swift wings." 

It was foolish to persist or to urge the last and most 
cogent reason, which was that I had already made him 
my heir, and in due time he would come into possession 
of a comfortable fortune. I had already shown him 
clearly that ignorance and incapacity reigned in high 
places, and that the King was but clay in the hands of 
his ambitious advisers. Then we talked of pleasanter 
matters until the bell of the parish church chimed the 
midnight hour. 

I could not sleep, and in the silent hours of darkness, 
planned an adventure that now seems to me the most 
absurd that I ever undertook. It was to follow him to 
the new country, to counteract as far as possible by my 
presence the difficulties that were sure to confront him. 
At my age I should have known better, but a selfish 
thirst for adventure urged me on. 

When we met at breakfast, after a night of weari- 
ness, I said no word of it to Carruthers, for my scheme 
would have had scant mercy at his hands. He noticed 
my preoccupation, but doubtless assumed that my heart 
was worried at the near approach of the parting hour. 
It was partly the truth too, though not to the extent 
he imagined. 

The elder Carruthers had brought from America 
many curious relics, and among them was one he had 
highly prized. It was a peculiar ornament, a gem of 
some sort, rudely fashioned into a resemblance to a 
turtle, engraved with emblems of unknown significance. 
It was so small that it could easily be worn upon a 
watch fob. He had desired Rdph to possess it should 
he ever visit the new world, and to wear it upon his 
person, asserting that it was a token held in great ven- 
eration by certain Indian tribes along the western bor- 
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der of the Colony. In what manner he obtained it I 
did not recollect. Ralph promised to wear it in mem- 
ory of his father, and puzzled much over the peculiar 
markings, but could make no sense of them. In after 
days it proved to be of great value to the wearer. The 
coach stopped for the Captain, as he had arranged, and 
the last I saw of him was the farewell wave of the 
hand from the seat of vantage beside the driver. 

Now though I was somewhat advanced in years I 
had a mind to stretch my legs in the new world, and 
to witness with my own eyes, the startling events that 
were taking place across the ocean; incidentally to 
watch over my young friend, whose impulsive 
nature I well knew, might lead him into all sorts of 
periL 

Scarcely had he departed than I began actively to 
make my preparations to follow in his wake. I sum- 
moned an old and faithful servant, who had accom- 
panied me to the wars, but was now crippled with 
rheumatism, and gave him necessary instructions as to 
the care of house and pets during my absence. 

Like an old campaigner, I was abundantly prepared 
for just such an emergency. There was stored away 
in my garret a sufficient outfit for a tedious voyage and 
weapons fit for a quarrel at the end of it. I took down 
from its hook on the wall the sword that had hung 
there for many years, and before the mirror, with 
thrust and parry, imagined myself again what I once 
was, the most skillful swordsman in Kent. 

I arranged my affairs for a long absence and trav- 
elled by post to London, with the hope that I might 
be in time to secure passage on the "Elgin Castle." I 
called at the War Office, and by reason of my past 
military services, easily obtained permission to take 
passage on the troop ship for America, and something 
more, no less than the appointment from the Crown as 
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Peace Commissioner to the Colonies, but this latter only 
by a personal appeal to the Prime Minister. 

Equipped at all points, I remained in London only 
long enough to gain the latest information of the im- 
pending struggle, and to adopt a style of dress suitable 
for a gentleman of fortune about to tmdertake a peri- 
lous journey. Doubtless I appeared much younger 
than my sixty years would warrant, and in high 
spirits left the smoke and the dust of the city 
behind me. 

I reached Portsmouth in the dusk of the evening, and 
the first waterman I saw on the docks was Nidholas 
Joslin, a retired but still able-bodied seaman. Ap- 
proaching tmawares, I gave him a hearty slap that 
caused him to whirl about in high temper, but recog- 
nizing me on the instant, he snatched his cap from his 
head, vowing that I was as full of my jokes as ever. 

"Whereabouts is the 'Elgin Castle' Joslin? I am 
anxious to be put on aboard as soon as possible." 

"She lies well out in the anchorage, Sir, as she sails 
by the morning ebb with the rest of the troopers. They 
are all filled with soldiers, and the 'Termagant' goes 
along to keep them in order. I'll have you aboard 
without a wetting. Colonel, and proud to have you 
again for a fare." 

He was as good as his word and in a half an hour 
we drew up alongside. Dismissing Joslin, I climbed 
the ladder and found myself in the midst of officers 
and soldiers, who eyed me with curiosity, but with a 
show of deference that allowed me to make my way 
aft, without being questioned. It was not my plan to 
be recognized too quickly, so I enquired for the Captain 
of the first sentry I met. He was in his cabin and 
proved to be an old acquaintance. Easily satisfied 
with my credentials, he assigned me a stateroom, into 
which I speedily disappeared. I did not wish to meet 
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Carruthers until there was plenty of blue water be- 
tween the ship and the Portsmouth docks. 

The vessel was under way at midnight and, when 
day broke, was tossing about on the choppy waves of 
the Channel. Thus began the longest voyage I had 
ever taken, and being not much of a sailor, I soon felt 
very uncomfortable. If I had been inclined to leave 
my room that day, I could not have done so with the 
deathly sickness that had come upon me. 

I refused the repeated invitations of the Captain to 
attend meals, urged so earnestly that I suspected him 
of sinister design. Even the thought of food added 
to my nausea, and I was glad when the day wore away, 
and the approach of evening found me sufficiently im- 
proved to take an interest in things about me. 

Refreshed by a good night's sleep, I dressed and 
went on. deck to see what Ralph would say. The ship 
rolled heavily, the yards snapped and groaned as the 
waves buffeted her. I crept along the bulwarks with 
difficulty, to reach the poop where a group of officers 
stood. The crimson of their uniforms flamed in the 
rising sun. The Captain greeted me cordially as I 
climbed the steep ladder. 

"Welcome, Sir Thomas! You are just in time for 
breakfast, and I hope in a fit condition to enjoy it. 
Gentlemen, let me introduce Sir Thomas Yeld of Ald- 
ington, Kent, who honors the 'Elgin Castle' with his 
presence." 

I acknowledged his courtesy with a bow, while he 
announced the names of those present, — Captains 
Langston, Browning, and Carrick, Lieutenants Bee, 
McCord, and several others of junior rank. A tall 
young officer, who was leaning over the bulwarks, came 
forward and extended his hand in the mincing manner 
peculiar to the London dandy. I grasped it with no 
great warmth, being sure before his name was spoken 
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that it was Lord Rawdon, of whom I had heard little 
to his credit. I liked him less when I knew him better. 

I enquired for Captain Carruthers and was aston- 
ished to learn that at the last moment his orders had 
been changed, and he had been transferred to another 
transport. My disappointment was great for I was 
thus foiled in part of my plan at the very outset. I 
was told that the convoy was bound for Savannah 
under protection of a single frigate, and Lord Rawton 
was pleased to call nw attention to her, as she was 
plainly visible in the offing. I decided to make the best 
of a t^d bargain, and to console myself with the antici- 
pation of a happy meeting when we arrived in port. 

The cruiser was a beautiful sight as she mounted 
the waves, the black ports showing grimly, and the 
brass carronades on the deck flashing like gold in the 
sunlight. At times the hull would sink almost out of 
sight with only a mass of white canvass visible above 
the green of the water. As the vessel rose glistening, 
the foam rushed along her sides to subside in sparkling 
dimples in her wake. 

Our ship was a slow sailer and we were left so far 
behind, that when we had been under way a week not 
a craft was in sight; an easy prey we should have 
proved if a French cruiser or Yankee privateer had 
sighted us. No such bad luck happened, and we were 
spared a visit to the French prison at Brest. 

After many days of fair weather we ran into a 
storm so violent tiiat we were driven far out of our 
course. When it subsided we were in West Indian 
waters and it was many weeks later when we sighted 
Tybee Island at the mouth of the Savannah, with its 
palmettos and live oaks, a welcome sight after the 
wearisome scenes of shipboard. 

Until December 1778 the town had been in peaceful 
possession of the Americans, but in that month, Gen- 
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eral Clinton, assuming that the time was ripe for the 
subjugation of the South, sailed from New York with 
a force of twenty-five thousand English, Hessians, and 
Provincials, conveyed by a fleet under Commodore 
Hyde Parker. The soldiers were commanded by 
Colonel Campbell, a meritorious officer. The British 
General Prevost was at the time stationed in Florida, 
and was ordered to collect all the available troops and 
to join Campbell at Savannah. 

The fleet arrived at Tybee and anchored there on 
December 27th. A landing was made above the town, 
and a strong force, by strategy, gained the rear of the 
Americans. A simultaneous attack both front and 
rear, was successful, and the defeated Colonists fled 
across the river into Carolina. 

Soon after the capture of Savannah, Major General 
Gardner was sent with a regiment to occupy Port 
Royal, but the determined Americans surprised and 
drove him from the island. In spite of this repulse the 
British moved up the river as far as Augusta. Mean- 
while Colonel Boyd, with a band of Tories, came down 
the western frontier of Carolina to join the Royal 
troops, disgracing the cause by committing many depre- 
dations on the way. Neither age nor sex were spared 
by these freebooters. Colonel Pickens, with men from 
Ninety-six surprised and defeated him. Seventy of 
the Tories were condemned to death, but only five of 
the worst were executed for their crimes. 

The activity of the Americans forced the English 
to evacuate Augusta and retire upon their defenses at 
Savannah. The American Commander, General Lin- 
coln, followed them closely. He was joined at Black 
Swamp by two thousand North Carolina militia under 
Generals Ashe and Rutherford. The former crossed 
the river with a force of two thousand men, and took 
post at Brier Creek. Heedlessly careless, he was sur- 
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prised and defeated by Colonel Prevost, a brother of 
the General, on March 3d, 1779. General Prevost, 
emboldened by this success and determined to make an 
attack upon Charleston the seat of the rebel Govern- 
ment in the South, passed many of his troops to the 
Islands of St. John and St. James to the south of the 
city, with the design also of re-establishing the camp 
at Port Royal. 

It is thus seen that my arrival was at a time when 
the province blazed with rebelUon, and, though nom- 
inally successful, the British were constantly harassed 
by the enemy, whose boldness increased with adversity. 
Upon my arrival the officers, whose acquaintance I 
had made, were hurried to their commands and I saw 
no more of them. By the kindness of Colonel Camp- 
bell I was provided with comfortable quarters, and 
during the months of waiting had ample opportunity 
to inform myself of the condition of the conflict. 

I conversed freely with some of the ragged pris- 
oners, and learned many things that scarcely strength- 
ened my previous opinions. The Royal Troops were 
much inferior to those I had once commanded. Pro- 
vincials without discipline or training, poorly clothed, 
arrogant and mutinous, formed the majority and were 
hardly kept in order by their officers. There was even 
a sprinkling of Indians, serviceable as scouts no doubt, 
but cruel, drunken fiends, as loathsome as the moccasin 
snake that watches for his prey in every dank morass 
and swamp along the Savannah. 

I was soon taught by experience what rascally scoun- 
drels some of our allies, the Tories, were. It was my 
custom at evening to stroll to the ramparts, to enjoy 
the night breeze blowing over the rice fields, to watch 
the moon as it rose over the forests, and to look down 
upon the sleeping town. 

A recent rain had fallen and one night I was re- 
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turning through the dark and muddy streets, when I 
heard the screams of a negress not far distant. I ran 
forward at my best speed and coming suddenly to the 
comer of a side street, found two women struggling 
in the grasp of four miscreants, whom I recognized 
from their costumes as survivors of Boyd's command. 

I was in the midst of them before they were aware 
and laid about me with the flat of my sword. They 
came at me for all the world like a pack of wolves and, 
in self defense, I was forced to give them the point. 
I disarmed one with a twist of my blade, and pinked 
another with a straight thrust that took all the fight 
out of him. He screamed loudly and fled, followed 
by his fellows, while I was left with the women. 

I shook the negress roughly, bidding her stop her 
screeching, or she would bring the patrol upon us. 
The other had not uttered a sound, but when I spoke 
she laid her hand upon my arm with a soft touch, and 
looking down I perceived it to be very small and white. 
Her face was concealed by a veil of filmy lace and the 
voice that came from its shrouding was clear and rich, 
unmistakably that of a lady. 

"Sir, you have done me a great favor. I do not 
recognize you as one of the officers here, though wear- 
ing die hostile red. I doubt not that you are a man 
of honor, and will still further aid me by guarding me 
to my home, which is not far away. I confess that I 
am badly frightened by this cowardly attack.*' 

Raising the hand from my arm, where it still rested, 
I touched it lightly to my lips; whereat she suddenly 
drew back a pace, startled at what was simply an act 
of knightly courtesy. I reassured her by an elaborate 
and most ungraceful bow replying: 

"It will be a pleasure, madam, to perform any ser- 
vice you may ask. My honor and sword are at your 
command. I am greatly favored by the opportunity 
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to aid you in so simple a matter as putting to flight a 
mob of cowardly rtufians." 

"You belittle your action, good sir, and discredit 
your bravery in engaging single-handed four desperate 
men. Tell me your name, I beseech you, that Grace 
Rutled^ie may remember you daily m her prayers. 
There is naught else that I can do to show my grati- 
tude, for I am a despised American, a relative of the 
Patriot Rutledge who is the Rebel Governor of South 
Carolina, and I am in fact a prisoner of the British 
forces.'* 

"It is far too much reward to be remembered in the 
orisons of so gracious a lady. I am Sir Thomas Yeld, 
ever your most obedient servant. Lights are gleaming 
in yonder hovel and we had better hasten to your home 
ere the enemy return with reinforcements. Bid your 
maid guide us ; she doubtless knows the way." 

"She knows it well, though badly frightened at her 
mistress' danger. Verily it was a foolish deed to ven- 
ture forth on such a night, in defiance of the order 
that confined us to the limits of our home, yet charity 
is my excuse. The desire to convey a few delicacies 
to my wounded countrymen in yonder prison, induced 
me to brave the perils of darkness, as I have often done 
before." 

"It was a merciful deed. Miss Rutledge, and right 
glad I am that you suffered no harm in its perform- 



ance." 



Thus conversing, we reached the house to which 
the negress conducted us, and there I left them, well 
satisfied with myself, and much desirous of a daylight 
glimpse of the owner of so sweet a voice. 



CHAPTER II 

THE CHAPEL OF REST 

. I LEARNED froiii various sources that Captain Car- 
ruthers, with his regiment, had accompanied General 
Prevost's forces then menacing Charleston, and was 
supposed to be stationed either with Colonel Maitland 
at Beaufort or on "J^^^^'s Island" with Prevost him- 
self. My great desire now was to find him. Colonel 
Campbell advised me not to attempt to go by land to 
Port Royal. He assured me it was far safer to travel 
by boat, and so, after several failures, I found the 
owner of a small sloop, who for a good price was 
willing to convey me to Beaufort. 

A day was selected that began with a rosy dawn, 
and accompanied by an escort of friendly officers as 
far as the dock, we finally set forth and sailed down 
the river with a fair wind. Our progress was heralded 
by the confusing chatter of the clapper rail, and the 
chirping of the rice birds, that disturbed by our ap- 
proach, rose from the marshes on either hand. 

We left the river before we reached its mouth, and 
passed through a narrow creek into Callibogue Sound. 
Darkness had fallen, and as the crew of two men 
needed no help, I crept into the cuddy and slept as 
soundly as in my own bed at home. I awoke at day- 
break and found we were just leaving Skull Creek, 
a narrow cut between the Islands. 

The harbor of Port Royal was immediately before 
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us, with the mouth of Broad River and the wooded 
shores of Paris Island on our left, and to seaward, the 
still larger Island of Hilton Head, named for the first 
Englislmian to explore this section. Skirting Paris 
Iskuid, we sailed up Beaufort River, passing Battery 
creek and the ruins of the old Spanish fort, on our 
way. 

The tpwn, built upon a high bluff, was now in view, 
and it was a welcome sight to a famished adventurer. 
Approaching the shore too closely, we were fired upon 
by a band of Americans who called upon us to sur- 
render. Though the volley did no harm, the skipper 
was so frightened, he was about to obey die summons, 
but I clapped a pistol to his head, and by threats forced 
him to veer out into the stream, and we rapidly ap- 
proached the settlttnent. 

A few gfuns were mounted upon the earthwork so 
slight that a single frigate could have destroyed it in 
an hour, if there was water enough in the river to float 
her. A sentry hailed us while yet at some distance, 
and warned us to come no further. I informed him that 
I was bearing dispatches from Savannah, and satisfied 
that we came with no hostile intent, he allowed us to 
land. 

A subaltern enquired my name and rank, and con- 
ducted me directly to the quarters of the Commander. 
Colonel Maitland greeted me cordially, and while in- 
specting the papers, caused a breakfast to be served 
for which I was very grateful. He was soon con- 
vinced that I was a person of importance, and when 
curiosity was satisfied, conducted me to the living room 
of one of the barracks, a building constructed entirely 
of rough hewn logs, loopholed for defenses. 

A strange company of men were gathered around 
the fire-place, engaged in various occupations. There 
were British officers in scarlet uniforms, stoical In- 
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dians, blanket draped, * Scouts in hunting shirt and 
buckskins, Royal Rangers in green and scarlet. Negro 
slaves passed to and fro with glasses of flip, while the 
air reeked with tobacco and the wild animal scent of 
the Indians. In it all was a strange confusion of 
voices, unintelligible to one fresh from the streets of 
London. 

Colonel Maitland informed me that Ralph was at- 
tached to his command and at present stationed at 
Cherry Hill, a plantation twenty-five miles up country, 
which served as an outpost to the main body. I desired 
to join him at once, and asked for an escort to enable 
me to do so. To my surprise he refused the request, 
though in so polite a manner, I could not take offense. 

"I will gladly aid you to the extent of my power, 
but you plainly see the condition I am in. We are 
surrounded by wily foes, as witness the attack upon 
your boat within sight of the fort. I should scarcely 
be able to maintain my position, if they would make 
an attack in any force. We have repelled their as- 
saults twice with the greatest difficulty. Once we were 
fairly driven out of the town and only regained it by 
most desperate exertions. My force is too weak to 
spare a guard even for the King's envoy." 

He gazed sadly through the open door at the gloomy 
forest as he spoke, and I perceived the lines of care 
deepen in his countenance. 

"Verily, my friend," I replied, "you have much to 
cope with, and I do not envy you your position. Are 
your troops to be depended upon?" 

"In a measure, yesl The regulars are trusty, but 
the provincials only fight to save their necks, and there 
is a suspicion always that there are traitors among us. 
As for the Indians, they own no masters but 
themselves. They are here today and gone tomor- 



row." 
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"I would not add to your burdens. All I require is 
a trusty guide. Is there danger think you on so short 
a distance?'* 

"Very little in passing to Cherry Hill. The country 
between is under our control, or that of our allies. In 
a few days I intend to send a scout to Carruthers with 
dispatches, and if you choose to take the risk, you can 
accompany him. I will provide you with a horse and 
equipment, though most of our best ones have been 
captured by the rebels." 

I do not fear the danger. Colonel, and will accept 
your offer, provided you allow me to purchase the 
horse. I shall probably need one as long as I remain 
in the cotmtry." 

I selected one that was strong enough to carry my 
weight, and during the few days of waiting, amused 
myself by short rides in the outskirts accompanied by 
the younger officers. The scout appeared at the ap- 
pointed time, but I was ill pleased with his looks. He 
was surly and extremely dirty, but for that matter so 
were all of them. The Colonel assured me, however, 
that he was a skillful woodsman, well acquainted with 
the country, and would guide me safely. I left my 
baggage at the barracks, and took with me only the 
most necessary articles, — ^my sword, a brace of pistols, 
food in my haversack, and a heavy blanket strapped 
to the saddle behind me. 

Thus fully equipped, we cantered briskly through 
the gates at early dawn, and across the open fields to 
the vast forest in which the road was swallowed up. 
We suddenly perceived a group of rangers at its edge 
and surprised them at the sport of maltreating an In- 
dian. In spite of the rough advice of the scout to 
mind my own affairs, I rode forward to see what the 
trouble was. At my approach, one of the men struck 
him across the face and cursed him for a red scoundrel. 
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"Hold hard," I shouted, "what is the meaning of 
this?" 

The outlaw' faced me defiantly, and answered : 

"What the devil is it to you? Is it the business of 
every wandering rogue who wears a sword, to meddle 
with the King's troops? Your road lies before you, 
and the sooner you follow it, the better for you." 

I am a quick-tempered man at the best, and with 
a touch of the spurs, I pressed my horse into their 
midst and so close to the leader, that he saw the flash 
of steel in my eye. It was an ill glance for a coward 
to bear and he hastily drew back. 

"Be careful of your speech, fellow," I said sternly. 
"You were never nearer death than at this moment. 
As you value your safety, answer my questions. You 
have a right to my authority. I am Sir Thomas Yeld, 
a British Colonel, acting under a special commission 
from His Majesty. What are you doing to that In- 
dian?" 

The ruffian, somewhat abashed, answered politely 
enough : 

"Well, if you must know, we found this .redskin 
sneaking out of town, and stopped him as was our 
duty." 

"All very well," I said, "but does your duty also 
include robbery?" — for out of the corner of my eye 
I had seen one of the party hastily conceal something 
in the folds of his hunting shirt. 

"Here you scoundrel, produce your plunder." 

With an ugly scowl the fellow handed me a necklace 
of bears claws, a valuable ornament, which I tossed to 
the Indian, who deftly caught it. He had stood silently 
during the turmoil, his face as unimpassioned as the 
Sphinx, except when he received the blow. Then he 
flashed upon the Ranger such a baleful look, that if 
the lightning of the eyes could kill he would have 
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dropped dead upon the spot. It was not strange that 
within a week the white brute's lifeless form was found 
at the skirt of the wood, transfixed to a tree by his 
own sabre. An Indian never forgets his revenge, nor 
his gratitude, as I soon discovered. 

I assured the Rangers of my intention to report the 
occurrence to Colonel Maitland, who would severely 
punish any brutality toward his red allies. I looked 
to say a word to the Indian, but the place where he 
stood but a moment ago, was vacant. He had faded 
like a spirit into the forest and was lost in its shadows. 
We continued the journey, followed from afar by the 
execration of the Tories. 

I suspected from the surly action of the guide that 
he was in full sympathy with, if not in league with my 
opponents, and made up my mind to watch that he did 
not give me the slip. All attempts to engage him in 
conversation were treated with studied insolence. 

We threaded our way silently through the pine 
woods tmtil the loneliness became intolerable. It was 
a welcome change when the road suddenly widened 
and we emerged into an open glade, where to my as- 
tonishment I perceived a white building of some sort. 
It proved to be a church of whitewashed brick, with 
belfry and cross, surely a "Chapel of Rest" in the 
wilderness, but deserted, dilapidated, and utterly for- 
lorn. Doubtless in the stress of war the ministrations 
of religion had been altogether forgotten. 

Heedless of the grumbling of my companion, I rode 
up to the porch and dismounted. On all sides were 
the grandest live oak trees I had ever seen. Their 
branches were festooned with Spanish moss, the fitting 
emblem of sorrow. At the right of the church was a 
cluster of graves, some more honored than the rest by 
marble headstones that showed white and ghastly in 
the dim light. Awestruck, I pushed open the heavy 
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door and entered, disturbing the multitude of bats that 
flew about with noisy clatter. 

The pews were rotting away, and as I advanced up 
the center aisle, I perceived the altar before me, faint 
in the gloom of the shadows, save where a tarnished 
gilt cross shone brightly from a ray of light that 
caressed it. I approached the rail and knelt reverently 
upon the lower step, the religious spirit within me 
awakened to life by the emblem of Christ's atonement. 
I breathed a prayer for heavenly guidance, and mused 
in abstraction upon the once happy people who had 
worshipped here. 

They were now widely scattered and their homes 
made desolate by the inhumanity of man. I could in 
fancy hear the rustle of silk and satin, smell the sweet 
odor of musk and violet, hear the low voiced responses 
in the soft tones of women, the deep and reverent ones 
of manhood. Verily it seemed to me that God was 
present in spirit and in truth. 

It was all a dream from which I was rudely awak- 
ened. To my ears came the sudden rush of feet be- 
hind me, and I had scarce time to draw my sword and 
face about quickly, when I was confronted and sur- 
rounded by five lusty rogues. The sight of their evil 
features and ready weapons sent a cold chill to my 
heart. I called loudly to the guide, but the only re- 
sponse was the patter of his horse's hoofs, as he rode 
away in full flight. The coward had deserted me in 
bitter need. 

"Well met, my pious friend," said one; "if your 
prayer is ended, let us have a word with you. Your 
clotiies are too good for this climate, while better men 
go in rags. Pass me that chain you wear around your 
neck, your purse and your watch, likewise the coat 
whidi appears to be just my size. Your boots, though 
small^ will not come amiss to one of us. The sword in 
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your hand is dangerous and for fear you may cut your- 
self pass it over, hilt first, if you please." 

"Thank you," I replied, "though I appreciate your 
extreme courtesy and the modesty of your request, I 
will do nothing of the kind. If you are loyal subjects 
of King George, be warned that I am his accredited 
representative, and an indignity offered to me will be 
severely punished." 

"We care very little for Kings of any sort, and 
naught for one so far away. His arm is not long 
enough to reach us here, so hand out the booty quickly, 
or we will hang you to the nearest tree and leave your 
body as a feast for the buzzards." 

"I am Sir Thomas Yeld," I said with dignity. "This 
chain is my emblem of knighthood; my purse, watch 
and clothes are my own ; and as for the blade, it is the 
King's, and you will never get it, except through your 
rascally bodies." 

At this defiant speech they made a rush at me, when 
a solemn voice from somewhere above our heads halted 
them in superstitious dread: 

"Woe, woe unto the despoiler, who persecutes the 
righteous, and those who put their trust in Thee ! Con- 
sume them in thy wrath, consume them that they may 
perish, and know that it is God that ruleth in Jacob 
and unto the ends of the world." 

The robbers recovered from their astonishment as 
the sound died away, and burst into laughter. 

" 'Tis naught but the crazy parson, Lovatt ; too bad 
we didn't finish him with the rest of his family. When 
we get through with pious Sir Thomas, we'll smoke 
him out of his hiding place." 

They came at me again from all sides, striking and 
thrusting with their long sabres, but with such little 
skill, that I wounded first one and then another and 
drove them before me towards the door of the church, 
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hoping to get them outside and swing the door to. The 
leader with more courage than the rest, stooped low 
and ran in under my guard. It was just the chance 
I wanted, and with a straight thrust I pierced him 
through so that the point came out behind. He 
screamed loudly and fell backward, I waited for him 
to rise, not liking to strike a fallen man, but he was 
dead before he touched the floor. 

I leaned forward to withdraw my weapon and to 
look at him more closely, when one, coming behind 
through the chancel door, leaped upon my JSack and 
forced me to my knees. The others ran to his help 
and though I struggled desperately, my arms were 
bound and a cruel gag forced between my teeth. They 
dragged me from the church with blows and curses 
dire, and threw me bruised and bleeding on the soft 
grass outside. 

I had no hope of succor unless some wandering 
Americans might witness my sorry plight and attempt 
a rescue. I gazed around as far as my bonds would 
allow, but no such cheering sight met my eyes. The 
forest was as soundless as the graves; naught broke 
the stillness, but the low voices of my captors, who 
were deciding my fate. I might as well hope for mercy 
from the wild beasts of the wilderness, as from these 
devils in human form. 

Finally I was dragged under a jutting limb and a 
noose placed about my neck. My eyes were bandaged, 
and With cruel haste the rope was drawn up until I 
stood on tiptoe. With execrations ringing in my ears, 
I writhed in pain, while a deathlike faintness came 
upon me. 

My senses were fast leaving me, when I heard the 
murmur of voices as in a dream. In another moment 
I should have been past help. Suddenly the strangling 
tension of the cord relaxed and I rested unsteadily on 
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my feet. Someone or something had given me a re- 

frieve, but surely not the stony hearts of my captors, 
felt a horror of the utter silence that had fallen and 
wondered mightily at its cause. 

I heard a voice speaking in sarcastic tones, so clear 
and cutting that they thriUed me with their intensity. 
The voices of some men, when most in earnest, scarcely 
rise above a whisper, and such the noisy braggart may 
well dread. 

"Is it by robbing and hanging defenceless travellers 
loyal Americans serve their King? If so, it is time 
every regiment of His Majesty had a hangman in its 
ranks. Release your victim with the utmost speed. If 
you take but a step forward to your arms, that moment 
will be your last. Unbind him quickly." 

My bonds were cut speedily, and I was once more 
free. My eyes were open to heaven's light, and on 
the edge of the glade before me, I saw a solitary man, 
who, as he stood with folded arms, appeared giant-like 
in the gathering darkness. I staggered toward him 
with the rope trailing behind me. 

The Tones saw an opportunity, and confident that 
they could overpower but two men, one of whom was 
nearly dead, ran to their arms. The man before us, 
did not move, but whistled shrilly. In a moment the 
glade was full of armed men who rushed from the 
bushes and bound my assailants without a word being 
spoken. I had sunk weakly to the ground, and the 
magician who had worked this wonder ran to my re- 
lief. He lifted me up and gazed into my face with 
amazement. 

"In God's name. Sir Thomas, what do ye here ?" he 
exclaimed, "I left you safe at home; to find you in 
this woeful condition. Such a strange occurrence 
passes belief." 

"Not so strange after all, my boy. I have always 
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been given to wandering, but I was very near the end 
of life's journey. You came just in time. In a few 
moments I would have been past rescue. Your forest 
rangers have a peculiar way of treating the inoffensive 
traveller. I was seeking you under guidance of a 
scout, whom I thought I could trust, but at the first 
sign of danger he deserted me. I was set upon by 
these ruffians in the church yonder, and after a sharp 
bit of sword play, killed the leader, whom you will find 
in the sacred edifice. I was overcome by treachery 
and the game was much against me, when you made 
your dramatic appearance. You have certainly turned 
the tables upon me. I undertook this enterprise with 
the purpose of guarding you from danger, when be- 
hold, you have Income the protector." 

"It seemed strange," he replied, "that you could be 
overcome without a struggle. Your hand and eye must 
have lost their cunning, if you could not defend your- 
self against these plunderers. Come, let us look at 
the dead leader." 

We found him where he had fallen. The paved 
floor was sprinkled with his blood, as well as that of 
his comrades, whom I had wounded. 

"His death need not lie hard upon your conscience, 
Sir Thomas, for the scoundrel is well known for his 
many crimes. His life has been one full of murder 
and outrage. He and his band not long ago, slaught- 
ered the wife and children of the Reverend Mr. Lovatt 
and burned their home. He was closely pursued by 
our troops, but escaped to boast of his crime. The 
death of the despoiler within the sacred temple is a 
just retribution, for Lovatt was the Rector of the 
parish. You have made more friends than enemies by 
this day's work. The Chief, Sibona, was the first to 
warn us of your danger. He came into camp to tell 
me that a messenger from Colonel Maitland had been 
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waylaid by renegades. We saddled up at once, but 
meeting the treacherous scout, who delivered the des- 
patches, we believed his lies and turned back. He de- 
clared that nothing of the kind had occurred. While 
we were questioning the scout, whose fidelity had 
before been in question, Mr. Lovatt overtook us and 
telling the same story as Sibona, entreated us to hasten 
if we would save the life of a worthy gentleman. You 
owe much gratitude to these two, — ^the red Indian and 
the demented parson." 

"I shall not forget their services, nor yours. My 
wounds begin to pain me, and I am anxious now to 
seek shelter." 

The merry notes of the bugle called the troopers 
together, and I rode by the side of Captain Carruthers 
to "Cherry Hill" where a kindly surgeon dressed my 
wounds. My strength was reinforced by a good meal, 
and pipe in mouth, I had leisure to reflect upon what 
a fool I was, and to realize that the knowledge I had 
gained of loyal Americans, was not worth leaving my 
comfortable cottage to acquire, and that I would give 
half my fortune to be back again at my own fireside. 

It was small solace to my wounded honor, to witness 
the punishment of the prisoners. With the cruelty 
common to military discipline in those days, they were 
stripped to the waist, and in this condition tied to 
trees and flogged until their backs were seared with 
the marks of the lash. Their screams for mercy were 
unheeded. They were finally released, and driven 
from the camp to become more bitter than ever before, 
doubtless soon to meet the death so richly merited, at 
the hands of the outraged Americans. 



CHAPTER III 

THE AFFAIR AT YEMASSEE CROSSING 

The eventful journey was now well ended, and I 
had earned the right to a few weeks of quiet rest after 
the strange adventures, so nearly fatal, that had be- 
fallen me. I longed to breathe the free air of heaven, 
untrammelled by the thought of peril ; to bury my nose 
in the flower blossoms, that were full of fragrance at 
that season of the year ; to listen to the melody of the 
birds; to revel in the brilliant colors of sunrise and 
sunset, to sleep, to eat, to dream. 

These, my desires, were strangely at variance with 
the condition of warlike vigilance about me. 

There had been enough of turmoil since I embarked 
at Portsmouth quay to last a peaceable gentleman for 
the rest of his life. It astonished me to consider that 
within a short space of time, the killing of one man 
and the wounding of half a dozen others, was at my 
door, while a score of enemies were doubtless longing 
for revenge. The account was not well balanced, for 
save Ralph Carruthers, a poor Indian and a crazy min- 
ister, there was no one whom I had befriended. I had 
well nigh forgotten Grace Rutledge. She at least had 
some slight cause for gratitude. My conscience smote 
me that the real mission from the King, was more 
difficult to accomplish than ever. 

"Cherry Hill," for the time being, was quiet enough 
to suit me, for stronger and more important positions 
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were attracting the attention of the Americans. I was 
allowed to roam at will through its beautiful avenues 
and shaded walks, where war seemed a very distant 
thing, though the picket line was the limit of my free- 
dom, if I strayed too far afield. 

The few score of soldiers gave a martial setting to 
the scene that was not ill pleasing, while rumors of 
fighting between Tories and the Ainericans were con- 
stantiy coming in, to remind us that the present quiet 
was not to last. Colonel Maitland had recently ad- 
vanced to "Stono Ferry" but was assailed by the 
provincials with such vigor that he was driven back 
to Beaufort in confusion. 

It was during the hours of darkness, when the night 
birds began their mournful cries, we felt the loneliness 
and danger of our situation, and cheered our spirits 
by spending the evenings with cards and dice in the 
comfortable barrack. If I lost a few of my shillings 
to Captain Langston, or the younger officers. Lieuten- 
ants Bee and McCord, I was sure to win them back 
at the next sitting. Carruthers did not join in this 
amusement. He was no seasoned gamester like my- 
self, and besides, as commander, had need to exercise 
the greatest vigilance. He employed the early hours 
after supper in visiting the sentinels, to be sure that 
no necessary precautions against surprise were omitted. 

One night we were gathered about the table as usual, 
merrily winning each others money. Ralph had come 
in from his rounds and had thrown himself upon the 
settie to rest, undisturbed by the chatter and laughter 
going on about him. 

Suddenly a faint outcry arose far out in the night. 
Ralph leapt to his feet and raised his hand for silence. 
We could hear the call of the sentry : 

"Corporal of the Guard, post number one." 

We all listened intently for a solution of the dis- 
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turbance. There was the sound of running feet com- 
ing up the walk. A heavy body fell against the door, 
which burst open, and Sergeant Melthorp staggered 
in and fell headlong on the floor. Water dripped from 
his torn and muddy clothes, while one arm dangled 
helplessly. Several ran to his assistance and carried 
him bodily to the settle. He was unconscious and 
breathing heavily. 

Carruthers called loudly for the Surgeon, who luck- 
ily was close at hand, having not yet retired. He came 
with his case of instruments under his arm and went 
to work at once. He pressed us into service, and we 
tore oflf the filthy clothing and revealed the ghastly 
wounds. The Surgeon, a skillful Irishman, examined 
them rapidly. Finally he beckoned to the commander. 

"Bedad, Captain, it's badly hurt he is. His arm's 
broken, and he's got a hole through his body, and his 
life is laking out entirely. Lave Bee with me, and the 
rest of you scallawags get out. I'll bring him out of 
his faint, but it's little I can do in such a pother." 

We took the hint and departed. The Surgeon had 
scarcely dressed the wounds, when there was another 
loud call for the doctor. Several more soldiers 
wounded and exhausted had come in. He issued from 
the barrack in high dudgeon, grumbling as he ran : 

"Holy St. Patrick ! but it's Teddy McGrath deserves 
a pension. He's patched up half the King's army 
already, and here comes the other half to be docthored. 
Musha, musha I bad luck to the day I ever left Dublin." 

He was at work before he had done speaking, bind- 
ing up the wounds of the more severely hurt with 
incredible celerity. 

Impatient to hear a full account of the new disaster 
that had befallen. Captain Carruthers visited the Ser- 
geant, as soon as he was able to make a report. The 
other officers accompanied him. We found the patient 
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sitting up and much improved in appearance. The 
Captain spoke to him kindly : 

You have had a disagreeable experience, John, and 
bad as the disaster appears, I am sure it is due to no 
fault of yours. We are all impatient to hear your 
story of the battle." 

"It will not improve in the telling of it, Captain. 
We were badly whipped, and it was all my fault. 
Three days ago, as you remember, Sir, I took post at 
Yemassee Crossing with twenty troopers as you or- 
dered. We found the house in good condition for de- 
fense, and further strengthened it by barricading the 
doors and windows, and piercing the walls with loop- 
holes. I stationed pickets both front and rear warning 
them to be vigilant. Old 'Noll' himself could not 
have been more careful, but in spite of all our caution, 
we were surprised. 

"Yesterday at dusk, when all but the sentinels had 
retired to the house, no lights showing, we heard the 
voice of Lachlan Mcintosh, summoning us to surren- 
der. It was a mystery to me how we could have been 
surrounded unless the pickets had deserted. However 
it was, the Americans were all about us, but concealed 
from sight in the underbrush. 

"We took our positions at the windows and tried to 
clear them out by steady volleys. In this we did not 
succeed, and only wasted lead in firing at the shadows. 
Our shots wefe returned from the woods, whenever a 
musket was run out of a loophole, and so accurate was 
their aim that three men were killed and many wounded 
in a very few moments. The Provincials fight like 
Indians, and you can as easily hit a will-o'-the-wisp as 
these half-starved Yankees. 

"While we were occupied in dodging bullets, the house 
was set on fire by flaming arrows. Some of the boldest 
followed me to the roof, but were shot down the mo- 
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ment we showed ourselves. It was there my arm was 
broken by a bullet to match the wound I got at Savan- 
nah with Prevost. The house burned rapidly and it 
was a choice between being smoked like herring, or 
slaughtered outside. 

"By a fortunate circumstance, Mcintosh had drawn 
most of his men to the front of the house, leaving the 
rear unguarded. It is likely that he was getting ready 
to charge. We took the opportunity presented, and 
silently opening the back door, ran for the woods. 
Only SIX of us lived to reach them, and for the rest 
of the night we wandered in the swamps wet to the 
waist, torn with briers, and half dead from cold and 
exposure. I have dishonored the army, and had better 
have died than to suffer such disgrace." 

"It is not to your discredit, comrade, so do not take 
it so much to heart. Doubtless Mcintosh had three 
men to your one. The mistake you made was in suf- 
fering yourself to be cooped up in a house, that once 
on fire burned like a tar barrel. Earthworks, if no 
more than three feet high, are a better defense than 
the strongest house ever built. Go to sleep now and 
gain what rest you may." 

We then retired to the barracks where we could 
converse freely on our precarious situation. 

The Captain said: 

"I think this attack is the prelude to an attempt to 
drive us back to Beaufort. One of our scouts came 
in this morning from the Combahee. He had seen a 
strong force of Partisans moving down the river and 
doubtless Mcintosh and his men were the advance 
guard." 

"If sentinels were properly posted, how could Mel- 
thorp have been so easily surprised?" I asked. "Such 
things did not happen in my time without treachery. 
Is it possible they were traitors ?" 
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"No, they were sill picked men and loyal to the flag. 
You were pitted against troops in your campaigns, Sir 
Thomas, that fought according to the well known rules 
of war, and in a country adapted to military maneuvers. 
These men care for no system of tactics except that 
learned by experience. The pathless woods are to 
them an open book. They make use of every subter- 
fuge to outwit their enemy. A sufficient reason for 
the fidelity of my men is that most of them fight with 
halters around their necks, and are not likely to play 
into the hands of the Americans. Pickets have been 
killed on post without sound or outcry. They creep 
Indian-like upon their victim and a knife thrust does 
the rest. It will be found so in this case, or my judg- 
ment is at fault. It is high time to rest gentlemen, for 
the morrow may be wearisome enough. In order to 
avoid a repetition of Melthorp's disaster on a larger 
scale, Captain Langston will see that a breastwork of 
earth is thrown up around the house, for I expect noth- 
ing less than an attack upon this position within twenty- 
four hours." 

Sleep was welcome to all of us, but I left my bed 
before dawn, determined to make one of the relief 
party. I joined the early risers at breakfast and was 
ready with the rest. The Captain discovered me 
among the troopers, and would have sent me back to 
bed like a child, but I turned mutinous, and perforce 
he let me go. 

Before the dew was oflF the grass we galloped away 
to gather up the flotsam and jetsam of the miniature 
conflict, to bury the dead, and perhaps take vengeance 
upon the enemy. The mocking birds twittered in the 
hedges' while the scent of the jessamine clung to our 
nostrils, as we rode along. We noticed little of nature's 
beauty, and there was a strange feeling of remorse as 
I thought of this fair land ravaged by hostile bands. 
The poor inhabitants had fled from their homes^ that 
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were desolated by fire and sword. War at a distance 
is attractive as the painted canvass. Too close to the 
beholder, it loses all its charm. 

The advance was made cautiously as we approached 
the scene of the conflict, with scouts to right and left, 
while a vidette or two rode far ahead to guard against 
an ambush. Nothing disturbed us, however, for the 
birds of prey had flown, and all we found was ruin 
wrought. Dead there were in plenty, but the wounded 
had been carried oflf. We found the pickets where 
they had fallen, stricken each with the silent steel, 
voiceless witnesses of the power of the subtle foe. 

We buried the dead in shallow graves, and then 
followed the broad trail left by the rebels. Near the 
edge of a wide swamp we found a camping place, but 
deserted many hours before. We pushed onward for 
several miles, when the videttes were fired upon from 
ambush, and they retreated in haste to the main body. 
Our commander purposed to make a stand and fight 
off the enemy. 

So large a body of cavalry debouched from the 
woods ahead, Carruthers was quickly convinced that 
flight was the proper course. The retreat was sounded 
and the whole troop turned about, and fled hurriedly. 
The Americans were apparently satisfied with this, and 
pursued us only a short distance. 

We soon reached Yemassee Crossing and sped home- 
ward in silence, conversation and laughter stilled by 
the imminence of peril. The evening shadows rathered 
fast and the whippoorwills called with mournful notes 
from the thickets. Uncanny buzzards followed us for 
miles, until the darkness shrouded them from sight. 
At length the camp fires came into view, gleaming rud- 
dily against the dark background of the trees. The 
challenge of the sentries was a welcome sound, and 
with a glad cheer, we rode across the causeway to 
safety. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE FLIGHT FROM CHERRY HILL 

Captain Carruthers had long ago come to the 
conclusion, that the judgment of an older man was 
better than his, and with the frankness common to his 
nature, he confessed that his experience had given the 
lie to his previous opinions. 

"I have seen so much of cruelty and oppression, Sir 
Thomas, that I am ashamed to have taken any part in 
repressing this unfortunate rebellion, I do not wish you 
to assume that I shall fail in my duty to my Sovereign, 
but the cruelties perpetrated by the King's troops, and 
by the hirelings from Brunswick and Hesse, have en- 
raged me beyond enduranee. I have seen men torn 
from their homes, and executed for no other crime 
than loving their country too well. At first my loyalty 
to the King was so strong, and my knowledge of the 
condition of the Colonies so slight, that I had no mis- 
givings as to the righteousness of our cause." 

"It is your cause, not mine, Ralph, for I have always 
deprecated the policy of drawing the resources of our 
dependencies for the support of the home government. 
We have taken ever)rthing and given nothing." 

"True," he replied, "yet you now bear a commission 
from the King." 

"Only for a purpose, and that a worthy one. If by 
any exertion of mine I can bring peace to this poor 
land, the sacrifice will not be vain." 

38 
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"Peace ! how can you talk of peace in such a coun- 
try, where human rattlesnakes are concealed in every 
brush heap, and moccasins in every swamp 1 Still I 
love it for it was my birthplace. I was bom on the 
banks of the Santee, and at times my thoughts range 
backward like a hound that has overrun the scent. 
Often I feel a kinship with these poor devils, misguided 
though they be. It is human nature cropping out. 
The Mcintosh who threatens us with constant peril, 
was once my father's retainer, a young man then of 
rare intelligence and sturdy courage. In the intervals 
of plantation work, he taught me the skill with the 
rifle, you have so often praised." 

"Yes, it is much easier to become a good shot than 
a skillful swordsman, and the latter accomplishment 
you owe to me. There is often more pleasure in im- 
parting knowledge than in receiving it, and I found 
much enjoyment in teaching you the fine points I had 
picked up from the craft in many lands. I well re- 
member that your supple wrist and quick eye soon 
made you a dangerous antagonist." 

"I am grateful. Sir Thomas, for that and much 
besides," he replied. "If I had followed your advice 
I would not now be placed in a position of authority, 
where I am drawn one way by loyalty and the other 
by humanity." 

"It is too late, Ralph for regrets. Face your diffi- 
culties manfully, and let Providence shape the results. 
It will come right in the end." 

Further talk was interrupted by the entrance of a 
few of the officers, who had recovered their spirits, 
and were determined to pass away an hour or two in 
jollification. I was not in a mood for it myself, and 
making excuses, betook myself to the rude pallet that 
answered for a bed, being little more than a shakedown 
of moss, with a blanket for covering. 
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I fell asleep with the noisy chorus in my ears, but 
tortured by worry of mind and weariness of body, it 
was no easy matter to rest at all. I awoke while the 
night was yet black, disturbed as I thought by the 
noise below. Suddenly I was conscious that someone 
was shaking me violently, and I heard the voice of 
Sergeant Melthorp, hoarse with excitement : 

"Get up. Colonel, as quick as you can. The pickets 
have been fired upon, and the enemy seems to be in 
strong force." 

Dressing quickly, I ran down stairs, where I found 
the room filled with soldiers hastily arming themselves. 
There was a great deal of confusion and loud talk, 
until Captain Carruthers entered and commanded si- 
lence: 

"No talking now, but take your positions quietly. 
Each man must see to it that his musket is in order 
and properly loaded. Captain Langston will command 
the force at the rear of the house. Lieutenant Bee will 
take the right, and McCord the left. I will per- 
sonally defend the front. Sergeant Melthorp, take 
twenty picked men and station them at the windows. 
Do not needlessly expose yourselves, nor waste am- 
munition. We have a wily foe to deal with. It may 
be Yemassee Crossing on a larger scale, but not if we 
can help it. Gentlemen, to your posts, and may God 
defend the right t" 

The men marched to their positions with little noise, 
having learned thus much from the enemy, and waited 
in patience for the first assault, which could not be 
long in coming. The pickets had held their ground for 
a short time, and then wisely retreated. The attack 
seemed to have ended suddenly, though scattering shots 
still came from the causeway. 

The house was very well situated for defense, and 
had been strengthened for just such an occasion. 
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There was a marsh in front, crossed by the causeway, 
a narrow road of logs, open to our fire. On the left 
was a narrow creek with underbrush on the opposite 
bank, in which no doubt the Americans were con- 
cealed. At a distance of about two hundred paces to 
the right and rear was a dense forest. Originally it 
reached nearly to the house, but the trees had been 
felled and piled into a rude breastwork. This barrier 
was our tmdoing as will presently be seen. 

The pottering rifle fire soon ceased and for the 
space of half an hour, quiet reigned in place of tumult. 
The raw soldiers were sure that the attempt had been 
given over. The stillness was hard to bear even for 
tried veterans. Many of the troops were recruits, who 
had never before heard the singing of hostile bullets, 
and had it not been for the unknown dangers lurking 
there, some no doubt would have fled to the woods. 

At times an old trooper would mutter curses under 
his breath, or a frightened boy would begin to sob, 
until a stern voice commanded silence. 

I had felt these sensations before in many a battle, 
so nothing of the kind moved me. I was determined 
to take no part in the action, preferring to serve as 
assistant to the Surgeon, McGrath, who, with the ut- 
most cheerfulness was preparing the gruesome imple- 
ments of his profession in a room set apart for a 
hospital. 

Suddenly a rapid fire was opened upon us from 
every point of vantage. The air was filled with horrid 
noises, — ^the vengeful spitting of bullets, the fierce In- 
dian war whoop from white lips. The attack was from 
all sides, and dark forms glided swiftly from shelter 
to shelter, ever drawing the cordon closer. 

Our men fired steadily from the breast-works, and 
with effect, though they suffered more than the enemy, 
who were better marksmen. The careless exposure 
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of any part of the body meant death or a wound. The 
men dropped fast. 

Few were accustomed to this method of fighting, and 
had not learned to keep under cover. The Surgeon 
was busy as a bee, binding up wounds and berating his 
assistants with a choice collection of Gaelic oaths. Our 
commander behaved gallantly, and though his clothes 
were pierced several times, he kept the men to their 
work, urging, them to fight steadily. 

The shots ceased as suddenly as they had begun, 
and all was again quiet. Hope increased that the foe 
had retreated. I said as much to the veteran at my 
elbow, while gazing cautiously through a loophole. 
He laughed scornfully as he took his short pipe from 
his mouth, and replied : 

"You are wrong. Colonel, they have not begun to 
fight. That was just to try our strength. It is not 
Mcintosh, who leads them, but the noted Colonel Pick- 
ens, a skillful and determined officer, who has seen 
much service in Indian wars. He it was who drove 
General Gardner from Port Royal and he may do the 
same to us. It will not be for lack of trying. The 
worst is yet to come." 

So it proved. They charged the earthworks like 
incarnate fiends, rushing into the open and fairly leap- 
ing the parapet. So desperate was the resistance that 
I verily believe we would have beaten them off, but 
treachery was at work. In other parts of the position, 
the battle had raged in similar manner as at the front. 
In the midst of it more than half of Lieutenant Bee's 
men deserted to the enemy, and at the same moment 
Captain Langston was driven from the breastwork of 
logs before spoken of. His position was quickly oc- 
cupied by the enemy, who were thus enabled to take 
the English in the rear by a cross fire, which worked 
havoc in the ranks. 
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Perceiving that the fight was lost and that quick re- 
treat alone could save the force from annihilation, 
Captain Carruthers gathered the survivors together, 
and made a dash for the woods where the attadk was 
weakest. Of necessity, the wounded were left behind 
as well as the Surgeon, who refused to leave them. 
As for myself I was not minded to be captured, and 
ran with the rest. Some reached the cover safely, how 
many I knew not. 

We were separated in the confusion, and broke into 
many small parties. The men were mostly ignorant 
of the country, and fled in different directions. Many 
were taken and led back into bondage, but I fortu- 
nately eluded the pursuers and gained the shelter of 
the trees unharmed. I looked back to see the house in 
flames, and the open space dotted with the dead and 
dying, but of Ralph, or his officers there was no trace. 
Doubtless they had fallen. 

I pushed forward at random without thought of the 
course I was pursuing. It led me into the midst of 
swamps, where the briers and saw palmettos tore my 
clothes to ribbons. The air was chilly and I was 
lightly clad. When free from pursuit, I halted several 
times to rest and take my bearings, but the cold forced 
me onward. If a trifle of dry ground gave a slight 
respite, I was sure to find another swamp ahead of 
me, into which I plunged with growing horror that 
made me sick at heart. Wild cats screamed around 
me, and I watched narrowly for the hideous moccasins 
that glided away at my approach. 

I soon became exhausted and lay down to gain 
strenfilh for further exertion, or to die. My head 
restea on a bit of moss at the foot of a tree and my 
legs were in the water, but it mattered little for I was 
soaked from head to foot 

A f aintness came upon me and I slept, which was a 
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good thing. How long I lay in this condition, I know 
not, but it must have been for many hours. 

I was aroused by the sound of footsteps approaching 
cautiously. I was too weak to rise, or to care whether 
it was friend or foe. The man, for it was a human 
being, shook me into a sort of consciousness : 

"Come, my poor fellow, brace up," said a kindly 
voice, "you will perish here, but, thank God ; I am in 
time to save you. Drink this, it will revive you some- 
what, and I will then take you to a place of safety." 

I swallowed the liquor in great gulps, without ques- 
tion as to what it was. It sped through my veins giv- 
ing me such strength that I opened my eyes to see what 
manner of being had come to my rescue, when hope had 
failed. 

A strange figure of a man stood before me none 
other than the reputed madman, William Lovatt, but 
they that called him so, were more crazed than he. His 
bright eyes surveyed me with a pitying and gentle 
gaze ; a mass of snow white hair crowned a face of rare 
intelligence in which sanity was as evident as his good- 
ness; his faded coat blotched with the mud of the 
swamps still spoke mutely of his calling. He carried 
no weapon except a stout oak cudgel, formidable 
enough in the hands of a lusty man. 

He grasped me by the shoulders and lifted me to 
my feet, though with much exertion for my legs were 
stiff with cold. I tried to thank him, but he stopped 
me with a smile. 

"It is hardly time for gratitude, Colonel; we are 
not yet out of the woods. One good turn deserves 
another. I witnessed your recent conflict in the 
'Chapel of Rest' or less poetically but more truthfully, 
the 'Church of St. John, the Divine.' You did me un- 
knowingly a great service." 

"You are not aware, Reverend Sir, that I am an 
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English Officer, your enemy perhaps, and even now 
flying from your countrymen." 

"I know it all, Sir Thomas, even to your name and 
rank, but believe me no man in distress is my enemy 
whether he wears the scarlet of King George, or the 
buff of the Continentals. He only can pity the suf- 
fering, who has suffered himself, as our Blessed Mas- 
ter did centuries ago for the sake of ungrateful hu- 
manity. God knows I have had my share of suffering. 
Wife and children were taken from me, and their 
murderer met his death at your hands. I would die 
gladly to serve you, so come before darkness is upon 
us. Have faith in me and I will conduct you where 
you may rest in perfect safety." 

He threaded the mazes of the swamp with unerring 
skill, until we emerged into the dry pine woods, softly 
carpeted with needles, dropped there for many years. 
He supported me with his strong arm until we entered 
a glade that seemed familiar to me. I gazed in won- 
derment, for before me were the white walls of the 
"Chapel of Rest" and of safety, too. Like a knight of 
old, I cried "sanctuary" with a glad heart. Lovatt 
smiled : 

"That smacks of medieval times. Sir Thomas, but 
that holy temple has been a safe refuge to me, as well 
as many others in peril." 

Bidding me stay where I was, he went forward cau- 
tiously to be sure that all was safe. He then beckoned 
me to follow, and pushed open the heavy door through 
which we entered. He closed and barred it from the 
inside, and as it was pitch dark, produced from one 
of the pews*a lantern, which he lighted with flint and 
steel. I followed him up the aisle, the shadows from 
the great beams dancing before us in ghostly fashion. 

"You made a brave fight of it Colonel, but were over- 
come by treachery. I did not see the end for I ran for 
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help. It was here you killed the leader, a good deed 
for the cause of America, and I hope not the last you 
will perform." 

We climbed the stairs of the choir loft, where as 
I suspected the minister had fitted up an excellent 
place for concealment. The singers' benches were 
there, and a dusty bass viol with two of its strings 
still intact leaned against the railing. 

Behind the benches was a partition, so like the walls 
of the church, that no one would have supposed it 
covered a hiding place. Touching a concealed spring 
a panel opened and we stepped into a space of consid- 
erable size. There was a roughly made cot with abund- 
ance of blankets, a table, a chair, and a small grill work 
of metal set over an iron pot, the use of which I did 
not understand. On the table was a candle, a few 
books and writing materials. 

The good man brought forth some dry though rag- 
ged clothes and assisted me in removing my wet ones. 
He told me to lie down and rest, whidi I did gladly. 
Then to my astonishment the wonderful man kindled 
a fire with charcoal in the iron pot, and I now per- 
ceived its purpose, and that above it was an opening 
in the walls of th^ building, dose under the eaves 
through which the fumes could escape. 

He produced kitchen utensils of various kinds, and 
from a cupboard on the wall brought forth a slice of 
dried venison which he broiled as soon as the fire was 
hot enough. He boiled hominy in a small sauce pan, 
and prepared fragrant coffee, the smell of which made 
me ravenous. 

During the intervals of cooking he removed the 
books from the table, and set it with tin plates and 
cups from the magic cupboard. When all was ready 
the good man said grace, and with eager appetites we 
consumed the food before us. The meal, concluded, 
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my host, whose resources seemed inexhaustible, 
brought out two brier pipes and a canister of tobacco. 
He explained that he had made the pipes himself from 
the brier root that is abundant on the Island. The cane 
of the swamps furnished the stems, and the tobacco 
was of his own raising. After an hour of pleasant 
conversation, we retired to rest. Lovatt insisted that 
I should occupy his pallet, while he made a bed for 
himself on the floor. 

I remained in this safe concealment for several days, 
until I was fully recovered from my exposure. The 
clerg3rman was mostly away during the daytime. In 
the evening I listened to the news he had gathered in 
his wanderings, and learned a great deal about the 
country and its history. He could obtain no intelli- 
gence of Ralph or the other officers, though most of 
the fugitives had reached Beaufort in safety. He said 
nothing of the plans of the Americans, and from feel- 
ings of delicacy, I did not press him with questions. 

When I was strong enough to depart he guided me 
within sight of Beaufort. Colonel Maitland received 
me as one risen from the dead, having long since given 
up hope of my safety. He was as ignorant as I, of the 
fate of Carruthers and his men. Scouting parties had 
penetrated to the scene of the disaster and had buried 
the dead. They brought back the body of Lieutenant 
Bee, which was interred with military honors. 

The day after my arrival a boat came up from Paris 
Island bringing Captain Langston and Lieutenant Mc- 
Cord, who had been rescued from the wilderness by 
some friendly negroes. But of my dearly beloved 
Ralph there was no news, and I was forced to believe 
that he had perished. 



CHAPTER V 

THE CHEROKEE TOTEM 

When he had given the order to retreat, Captain 
Carruthers followed Melthorp and a dozen others in 
the direction of the horse camp, with the hope that it 
had escaped the notice of the Americans. This proved 
to be the case, as it was well concealed in the thick 
imderbrush. The animals were snorting with fear, 
and with much difficulty enough were secured to mount 
the entire party. 

The woods rang with the shouts of the pursuers, 
who were slowly picking up the trail. After a hasty 
consultation it was decided to attempt to reach the 
main body at Beaufort. The Partisans, anticipating 
this, had sent a party to foil such an endeavor. When 
the fugitives reached the bank of a shallow creek, they 
were halted by a volley at short range, which fortu- 
nately did no damage. 

RaJph quickly decided to push for the Savannah, 
rightly supposing that the enemy would not be looking 
for them in that direction. There were rivers and 
swamps to be crossed, but of their extent, or whether 
they could be crossed at all, the Captain was ignorant. 
The creeks, swollen by recent rains, were passed over 
with difficulty. Some were f ordable, but in most cases 
the horses were forced to swim, while the men clung 
to the stirrup leathers. 

The main land was reached successfully at dark, 

48 
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and camp was made in a likely spot, well concealed 
from the observation of any wandering scout who 
might pass near by. Fire they had none and of food 
little, except a small portion of hominy and hoe cake, 
that a trooper, more provident than the rest, had 
snatched from the kitchen as he fled. 

It is often perilous in a tropical climate to sleep in 
wet clothes, and by morning many of the fugitives 
were shaking with chills. They were too weak to 
travel. Fortunately the day was pleasant, and they 
were able to dry their clothes in the warm sun. 

Two of the men best acquainted with the country 
were sent out to forage. They represented themselves 
as Americans from Colonel Pickens' force, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from a complacent farmer flint and 
steel, and coarse provisions enough to keep the party 
alive for a few days. They ventured to light a fire 
and eat their fill before continuing their flight. 

They rode away in good spirits, convinced that they 
had eluded the enemy and would have no difficulty in 
joining their friends at Savannah. They advanced 
several miles without molestation, but the farmer's sus- 
picions had been excited, and he hastened to alarm the 
country. 

They were accordingly assailed by several small 
parties from safe shelter. These were attacked with 
much gallantry, and dispersed, but the Partisans only 
gave way to take new positions farther on, from which 
a spiteful fire was maintained. The troopers suffered 
severely. Three were killed outright, and two more 
so badly wounded that they were left at a farm-house 
to fall into the hands of the enemy. 

Disheartened by this disaster, dissension arose as to 
the course to be pursued, and it was only by great ex- 
ertions the leader was able to keep the party together. 
Some wished to retreat, while others insisted upon 
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separating and saving themselves by concealment in 
the forests. 

In defiance of Carruthers' commands, five deserted 
in the night while their comrades slept, taking with 
them the last remnant of food. It was not so great 
an evil after all as there were so many less to feed. 
Fish were found in the rivers and vegetables wer;B 
stolen from a planter's garden. 

A nearly fatal calamity came upon them, when a day 
later the horses were stampeded by some wild animal. 
A long and careful search was made for them, but they 
were not found, and the wanderers continued their 
journey on foot through a country more settled, and 
therefore more dangerous. Ignorant as they were of 
woodcraft, Carruthers and Melthorp depended entirely 
for guidance upon the sagacity of the two remaining 
scouts, who were both experienced in forest lore. 

Now for a time everything went very well. The 
weather was pleasant, and warm for the season of the 
year. They slept comfortably at night and managed 
to gather food enough of various kinds to keep them 
alive. 

The buds were opening for spring time had come, 
and the early flowers like the jessamine were sending 
forth their fragrance. The thickets were full of song 
birds and their carols were answered by the noisy 
croaking of the frogs in the intervales. 

"Out in the lonely woods the jasmine burns 
Its fragrant lamps, and turns 
Into a royal court with green festoons 
The banks of dark lagoons." 

On the eighth day of the hegira they left the shelter 
of the woods, and cautiously skirted the edge of a 
' savanna, where the rank southern grass grew luxuri- 
ously. 
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The leading scout suddenly halted and throwing him- 
self at full length on the ground listened intently. The 
others waited in silence for him to speak. 

"There is someone following us," he said. "I sus- 
pected as much a mile back and am now sure 
of it." 

"How can you know such a thing?" enquired Car- 
ruthers in astonishment. "I have neither seen nor 
heard anything to alarm us." 

"Your senses have not been sharpened by a life long 
residence on the frontier," he replied with a smile. 
"Some distance back I heard the croak of a tree toad, 
and knew it to be a signal, for toads are not out so 
early in the year. A branch cracked but a moment 
ago, and by placing my ear to the ground I could hear 
the patter of feet. Listen to the catbirds yonder. 
Something has disturbed them. Let us hide in the 
grass and see what may happen." 

The party did so, and listened for alarming sounds. 
Nothing stirred but the leaves fanned by the breeze. 
The keen-eyed scout drew nearer to the Captain and 
whispered : 

"Look yonder in that clump of bushes at the foot of 
the lone pine, the one with the eagle's nest. See that 
flash of light. It is the sun glistening on a rifle barrel, 
and there are more of them." 

"You are right, comrade. We are certainly fol- 
lowed, and must get to cover at once. This is no place 
to make a stand. I see a hummock on the other side 
of this opening, and perhaps we can reach it by a sud- 
den dash. If we do so unharmed we shall be better 
off than here." 

All agreed to it, so they snatched up their rifles and 
darted quickly across. They were not molested and 
safely reached the clump of low cedars. The hum- 
mock was bare of underbrush, except a few dwarf 
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palms and the tangled masses of grass that in a measure 
concealed them. 

The silence lasted so long that Ralph began to think 
it was a false alarm, or that someone was following 
them simply from curiosity, but the Ranger, who 
watched the wood with eager eyes, raised his gun and 
fired A taunting laugh and the crack of a rifle an- 
swered, while a puflF of smoke rose from the spot in 
the forest they had just left. 

"They have located us at last, Captain, but theyll 
waste some powder before they drive us out There 
are no deserters here. The cover is none of the best, 
but if we lay close it will be hard to hit us. I call to 
mind that in the Cherokee war five of us stood off 
forty Indians for a day and a night in just a place as 
this, saving our scalps at last. If the worst happens 
and some of us are killed, let the survivors make for 
that blasted pine to the north. Beyond is a dense 
swamp, at this season full of water, and there will be 
found the best chance to throw them oflf the track." 

Having discovered where they were hiding, the 
enemy seemed in no haste to make an attack. The 
fugitives observed the glimmer of a fire through the 
trees, which was strong evidence that the assailants 
were few in number and waiting for reinforcements. 
These must have arrived, for a steady rifle fire was 
begun, and kept up methodically. 

The grass was no defense against leaden bullets, and 
if the foe had know the exact position of the rangers, 
they could easily have picked them off one by one. 
The besieged were not idle. 

They fired steadily and changed position after each 
shot, thus keeping the Americans guessing. They 
guessed to good purpose finally, for a random shot 
struck one of the scouts in the breast, and ranging 
downward, killed him instantly. Still clutching his 
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weapon, he turned on his back, and his sightless eyes 
gazed up into the pitiless sky. Ralph crawled to him 
cautiously and closed his eyes, while bitter sorrow 
gripped at his heart. 

The next to suflFer was the old Sergeant, who was 
woimded slightly in his right arm. The left was still 
in a sling, and he was helpless to use his rifle. The 
unseen enemy now tried another scheme. The remain- 
ing scout was stricken, not from the front, but from 
above. His scream of agony was answered by a shout 
of triumph. He had enough strength left to cry 
out: 

"Look to the trees. Captain, they are in the tree 
tops," gasped and died. The fatal bullet came from 
the top of a tall pine, and it was quickly seen that the 
position was no longer tenable. 

"We are at their mercy now, Melthorp," whispered 
Ralph. "Our only hope is to make a dash for the 
blasted pine. Are you able to run ?" 

"As well as ever : my legs are all right. Let us start 
quickly, while the way is open, and if we once reach 
tiie woods we may escape." 

With a last look at the dead scouts, they ran forth, 
Ralph in the lead. It was none too soon, for a bullet 
sang close to them as they left the hummock. Then 
a dozen rifles opened at once, cutting off the leaves and 
making a strange humming in the air. 

Poor old Melthorp was outstripped by his fleet com- 
panion, who noticed the distance that separated them 
and turned back to help. However, before he had 
taken a step for this purpose the Sergeant was shot 
through the body. 

"Run, Captain, for your life," he exclaimed, "the 
wound is mortal." 

Ralph tried to lift him up, but he died while speak- 
ing. The fugitive sped away like the wind. Twice 
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bullets stung his flesh, and the cap was shot from his 
head and went skimming along the sand. 

Still unharmed, he plunged into the woods, heedless 
of the briers that tore his clothes, and with no purpose 
but to escape the whistling lead. The noise of pursuit 
urged him to greater exertions. He staggered onward 
for more than an hour, failing repeatedly, only to rise 
again and press forward. 

At length, calmed by the utter solitude, his courage 
came back and he stopped to reason with his fear. He 
discovered now that we was not only hungry, but in- 
tensely thirsty. Water was all about him, but it was 
stagnant, and red from rotting vegetation. 

There was the faint sound of running water at a 
distance, and with quickened senses, he followed it. 
He soon reached a small brook of clear water, and 
drank his fill. It came to him then that he was the sole 
survivor of the party of fourteen, and he fell upon his 
knees to thank God for his escape. 

Refreshed in spirit he borrowed from Indian lore, 
and waded in the brook for half a mile to throw the 
pursuers off the track. He left it where there was a 
tangle of fallen trees, their trunks reaching to the 
water. He walked upon them until he could step upon 
the pine needles, where his naked feet left no mark. 

He traveled in this way for several miles, and when 
completely exhausted, concealed himself in a hollow 
tree. He fell asleep quickly, but was disturbed by the 
sound of voices, that grew nearer and more distinct. 

He looked out cautiously and saw two scouts ap- 
proaching clad in home tanned buckskin. Each carried 
a heavy rifle at the ready, and were examining the 
ground closely. They stopped to rest within arms 
length of the game they were seeking. 

"We must have overrun the trail," said one of them. 
I'm certain he didn't come this way. He must have 
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turned back at the brook. It was an officer too, and 
I'd like to catch him." 

"We've done very well as it is," replied the younger 
and gentler looking of the two. "There were only 
four, and three of them are dead. I tell you, Nick, I 
am sick of all this killing." 

"You were always a trifle mealy mouthed, Sam, but 
you'll have a lot more of this work to do, before the 
war is ended." 

"Very likely, but do be merciful for once, and let 
this poor fellow go. He is alone and can't do any 
damage." 

The other agreed and producing a flask took a hearty 
dram, and passed it to his companion, who did like- 
wise. In a moment of forgetfulness the bottle was 
placed on the ground, while the scouts lighted their 
pipes, and talked together as they enjoyed the rank 
tobacco. 

They finally departed, forgetting entirely the flask 
that lay within reach of the listener. As soon as their 
voices died away, Ralph possessed himself of the 
liquor and drank the little that was left. 

When he deemed it safe to venture forth, Carruthers 
continued his flight satisfied that the pursuit had been 
given over. His condition was yet desperate. He was 
hungry, footsore and almost naked. 

He wandered wearily onward, until he heard the 
sound of stealthy footsteps following him. His heart 
sank within his breast. Whether it was man or beast 
he could not tell. Both were to be dreaded. 

It mattered little whether it was some wild animal, 
or a human being more fiendish than the gaunt wolf 
that stalks his prey. He was too weak to defend 
himself. He ran with speed, and hoped to distance 
the pursuer. Vain hope ! the soft pit-pat on the leaves 
still continued. 
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There are limits to human endurance and Ralph, 
who shivered with fever and was faint from lack of 
food, had reached that limit. Something seemed to 
crack in his brain. His legs could no longer support 
him, and with a cry of agony he fell to the ground in 
a faint. 

The woods were very silent for a space, and a blue 
jay, disturbed, chattered in anger. An Indian crept 
from the shadows, and gazed long with piercing eyes 
in the direction of the fallen man. Satisfied that it 
was not a ruse to lure him within reach of the deadly 
rifle, he crawled along more rapidly, stopping every 
few yards to listen. 

If his purpose had been a vengeful one, a quick 
stroke of the knife he carried in his belt would easily 
have ended Carruthers' career and this narrative as 
well. 

When near enough to do so he extended his arm and 
with skinny fingers felt of the body until, by degrees, 
he reached the breast. Convinced that the pale face 
was powerless to harm him, he rose to his feet and 
gazed upon the senseless man with something of pity 
in his grim features. 

He laid his rifle carefully on the ground, and tore 
open the ragged shirt to feel for the heart beat. The 
glint of the gold chain caught his eye. The cupidity 
of the Indian was at once aroused, and grasping it, he 
drew for an inner pocket the curious gem, his father's 
legacy, that I had given to Ralph. 

The eflFect was startling. His eyes burned with 
fierce light, and he stared with amazement at the 
strange inscriptions. He held it in his hand, as if it 
was of the most fragile crystal, turning it over and 
over, and muttering to himself in his own tongue : 

"Manitou is good to Sibona; it is the sacred totem 
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of my people, lost so many moons ago. The great 
Chief Sibona has found it, and the Gods will smile 
again upon our council fires. This pale youth must be 
a medicine man. He is under its protection and no 
Cherokee can harm him." 

He ran to the brook with noiseless steps, and brought 
water to bathe the sufferer's face, forcing some of it 
between his lips. Then he kindled a fire with flint and 
steel, and lifting Ralph in his strong arms, placed him 
within its warmth. He stripped him of his clothes, 
an easy task, and rubbed his body vigorously. Con- 
sciousness slowly returned and he opened his eyes to 
look into the friendly face of Chief Sibona. The rec- 
ognition was mutual : 

"It is the pale face Chief of the Red Coats, but let 
him fear no harm ; he is under the protection of the 
Manitou, and the Gods smile upon him." 

Carruthers, assured of safety, watched the proceed- 
ings of the Indian with keen interest. He produced 
a strip of venison from his pouch and broiled it before 
the fire. When the meat was done he placed it upon 
a piece of bark and urged his patient to eat. He did 
so ravenously, having had nothing to eat for twenty- 
four hours. 

While he was thus occupied, the Chief vanished in 
the woods. He was gone a long time, and all he 
brought back was a bundle of roots. These he boiled 
in a tin cup until their virtue was extracted. Lacking 
sugar it was not a palatable dish, but when cool the 
Indian pressed it to the sick man's lips. 

"It is good medicine and will drive away tte fever. 
Drink it without fear." 

Carruthers did as he was bidden; then the good 
Chief wrapped him in his blanket, placed a pillow of 
moss under his head and watched by him until he slept. 
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' When sure that the fever was leaving him, the Chero- 
kee placed food and water within reach, snatched up 
his rifle and trotted away out of sight. 

The plantation, Bermuda, belonging to the Widow 
Rutledge, was not more than three miles distant. Si- 
bona was well known in the neighborhood and had no 
hesitation in going there for help. He returned in a 
couple of hours with two slaves, who carried a litter. 

The patient was still asleep and in this condition 
was placed in it, and carefully borne to the house. A 
bed with snowy linen had been prepared, and the un- 
conscious Girruthers was tucked in and left to himself. 

If there was a person on earth whom Madam Rut- 
ledge hated, it was a British or Tory sympathizer, yet 
she was a woman of such benevolent nature she would 
turn no one away, who came to her door suffering and 
in trouble. In this instance she would gladly have 
consulted her nephew, Jonathan Hagood, before per- 
mitting Captain Carruthers to be brought to the house. 
It was fortunate that he was away at the time and Mrs. 
Rutledge was obliged to take counsel of her daughter, 
Grace, and t*he two women left to their own judgment 
cheerfully assumed the care of the wounded officer. 

Besides the two mentioned, there was another inmate 
of the house, whose wishes were not consulted. This 
was a young woman, Inez Leroy, who was distantly 
related to Mrs. Rutledge. She was a West Indian by 
birth and had lost both her parents during an epidemic 
of yellow fever, a few years before. 

Like many of the natives of the islands, she was 
partly Spanish, and inherited the passionate nature of 
that race, which overshadowed the more sober traits 
of her English father. Being poor she longed to be 
rich, and did not care whether she became so honestly 
or otherwise. 

In a certain way, she was a beauty; her hair was 
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black as a crow's wing, and her eyes of the same hue 
could flash with anger, or grow limpid with love, as 
her spirit willed. She had the olive complexion so 
common in tropical climes, and a graceful form. For 
want of a better subject she had laid siege to Jonathan 
Hagood, with crafty determination to become the mis- 
tress of the property which she supposed he would 
some day inherit. 

That gentleman, however, was enamored of his 
cousin, and though conscious of it, paid little atten- 
tion to the attempt of Inez to attract his notice. For 
this reason she cordially hated Grace, but on account 
of her dependent situation, was obliged to conceal her 
feelings by an extravagant display of affection. 

Ralph slept soundly for a day and a night, practically 
unconscious of what was going on around him. Mad- 
am Rutledge having permitted an enemy to be brought 
to her house, considered her duty done, and left the 
care of the patient to Grace and a negro servant. 

In what seemed to be a dream Ralph was aware of 
the presence of a fair woman whose shapely white 
hands tenderly bathed his brow with cooling lotions, 
or fanned him for hours at a time. Suddenly she 
would change to a black woman, repulsive by compari- 
son. It was simply a trick of the imagination he 
thought ; they were creatures of a disordered fancy. 

The fact was however, that a pure and beautiful girl 
sat within reach of his arm, listened to his fevered mur- 
murings, and soothed him with a touch. 

When at last he opened his eyes in the intelligence 
of a complete awakening, a pleasant faced negro girl 
was watching at the bedside. As soon as she perceived 
that he was awake she brought a glass of wine and 
held it to his lips. He drank it gratefully, and lay 
down again to enjoy the luxury of thought. 

Memory came back to him gradually. He had no 
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recollection of what had happened after the commence- 
ment of his mad flight through the woods. He remem- 
bered vividly enough the desperate fight at Cherry Hill, 
the escape and pursuit, the fight in the savanna, the 
death of Melthorp and the scouts. Resolving these 
occurrences in his mind, he began to question the girl 
though his voice was so weak he could scarcely make 
himself heard ; 

"Have I been sick, or am I just waking from a 
night's rest?" 

"You have been very sick, Massa. It is two days 
since you were brought here, and you have slept ever 
since. The fever has left you, but you must keep very 
quiet." 

"I did not expect to find friends among so many 
enemies. Who brought me here, and where am I ?" 

"Sibona, the Cher6kee, came with you, and you are 
in the plantation house of Bermuda, belonging to my 
Mistress, Mrs. Rutledge." 

He pushed his enquiries still farther: 

"My gratitude is due to Mrs. Rutledge, as well as 
to the good Indian Sibona, who must have found me 
in the woods, and brought me to this haven of refuge. 
Have you heard of any others who escaped from the 
fight at Cherry Hill?" 

"I have heard of none, Massa, and do not know 
such a place as Cherry Hill. It isn't in this part of 
the country," she replied. 

"No, it is down on the Islands and must be a long 
distance from here," he reflected. "Is your mistress 
English or American?" 

"American, Massa, there are no English here." 

"I hoped that she might be English like myself: 
Never mind! If my clothes are here, I should like 
to dress and pay my respects to my mistress." 

The girl laughed heartily: 
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"Your clothes, sir, were in rags and in such a soiled 
condition with the mud from the swamps, that Misses 
had them burned, for fear we might catch the fever. 
There is a suit of clothes in yonder closet that be- 
longed to a Ranger who was killed by a Tory. You 
had better stay here imtil you are stronger. While 
you are dressing I will bring you some food. Do not 
leave the room or show yourself at the window, for 
Colonel Huck, the Tory robber, is raiding the country." 

Ralph's face lighted up at this intelligence, and he 
said with some pride: 

"Colonel Huck would not harm me for I am a Brit- 
ish officer." 

The girl smiled grimly : 

"He would not give you a chance to prove it, Massa. 
He is not particular in what he does to people who 
cannot give a good account of themselves. You must 
obey my mistress' orders any way, and stay right here." 

"Is there anyone in the house besides Mrs. Rutledge, 
— ^some man whom I can ask for advice?" 

"There is no one here except Miss Grace and Miss 
Inez. Massa Hagood went away a week ago, and has 
not returned. Mrs. Rutledge will not see you because 
she is afraid of the British, so you just stay right here 
until Massa Hagood gets back." 

With this parting admonition the girl left the room. 
As soon as she was gone, the Captain got out of bed 
and began to exercise his stiffened limbs. 

The room was comfortably furnished and a wash 
stand with necessary articles, was the first thing to 
attract his notice. He heard a knock at the door and 
opening it, found a pitcher of warm water, which he 
put to instant use. He brought out the clothes from 
the closet, and dressed without thought of the poor 
fellow who once wore them. 
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No one would have taken him in this guise for a 
British officer, and he looked at himself in the mirror, 
and realized the good sense of the girl's warning. If 
Colonel Huck should capture him in the costume of a 
provincial he would doubtless treat him as he had many 
others of that persuasion. He was delighted to find 
his gun and sword, which he had thrown away in his 
flight, and on a table were his chain, watch, and other 
articles from his pockets. Sibona certainly was honest 
and had taken pains to restore all his belongings. 

Rose soon returned with a tray of eatables suitable 
for his condition, and discreetly withdrew. Satisfied 
to leave his future to the guidance of those who had 
befriended him, he determined to remain quietly in 
concealment tmtil opportunity was given him to depart 
in safety, or to communicate his situation to the Com- 
mander in Savannah. 

Rose attended to his wants, and food was brought to 
him regularly. His requests for a word with Mrs. 
Rutledge were courteously denied, so he patiently 
waited, for what he knew not. 



CHAPTER VI 

PATRIOT OR TORY 

The afternoon sun shown hotly, as Jonathan Hagood 
rode slowly homeward from the direction of Savannah. 
He was evidently in great haste, for he was urging the 
mule to a faster pace, by stinging blows from a switch 
he carried in his hand. The nature of his errand to 
the British headquarters was such that he was con- 
stantly turning in the saddle to look backward over 
the course he had followed as if he feared pursuit. 

He was playing a dangerous game and knew it. He 
had been in conference with the Commander for many 
hours, revealing the secrets of the Americans, and do- 
ing as much harm to the patriot cause as he possibly 
could. His anxiety was natural, for this sleek and 
unctuous individual of ministerial appearance was pos- 
ing at home as a zealous advocate of rebellion, and at 
the same time, was acting as a go between for the 
enemy. 

If some wandering scout had met him on his return, 
and suspecting his errand, had taken liberty to search 
him, a discovery would have been made, that would 
have ended his usefulness as a spy. An ingeniously 
devised pocket in the lining of his boot contained a 
list of proscribed Patriots for the information of Col- 
onel Huck, with instructions as to the part he was to 
play in harassing them. 

The costume of the emissary was not entirely in 
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keeping with the peaceful and inoffensive character he 
chose to assume. He was dressed, it is true, in a black 
coat, sad colored small clothes, and wore a hat sober 
enough for a peace loving Quaker. In marked con- 
trast was the rifle at his saddle bow and the butt of a 
pistol peeping from its holster. His ferrety black eyes 
watched everything without seeming to. The flicker of 
a bird's wing, or the flutter of a leaf were constantly 
noticed, and were sufficient to cause him to stop and 
listen for the presence of an enemy. 

There was no cause for alarm, but when the road 
leit the open fields and entered the woods he backed his 
mule into the brush and carefully scanned the country. 
Satisfied that no one was pursuing, he followed the 
path that became narrower and more rugged as he 
proceeded. 

He expected someone to meet him here, and stopped 
frequently to gaze about, even venturing to give the 
call agreed upon, — ^the whistle of a plover. Notwith- 
standing his caution he almost fell off his mule, as a 
man stepped from the underbrush and grasped the 
bridle. 

The rider drew his pistol with an oath, while the 
mule whirled half rotmd to bring his heels to bear. 
The Tory quickly released his hold, and with a laugh 
glided out of harm's way, apparently more afraid of 
the mule than of its master. 

"Put up your pistol, Hagood," he said sternly. 
"Keep it for those who owe you ill will. You were so 
long on the way, I thought you had met with an acci- 
dent. It is a dangerous game you are playing, my 
friend, and I should not wish to stand in your shoes, if 
Mcintosh should catch you." 

"The risk is great," he replied, "but no one suspects 
me yet to be other than I appear. Rest assured I shall 
be very careful not to nm my neck into a noose. You 
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are in much greater danger than I, for the outraged 
Yankees would not grant the notorious Colonel Huck 
the formality of a trial." 

" 'First catch your hare before you eat him/ " the 
guerrilla retorted. "The hemp has not yet grown that 
will end the useful career of Christian Huck. Come, 
don't talk all day in this open spot. Follow me to the 
camp where we can confer with safety. Some pretty 
Savannah lass must have delayed you. It is two hours 
later than you promised." 

"You are entirely wrong," replied Hagood. "Im- 
portant affairs of state detained me." 

"Affairs of state be hanged: Don't try to fool me 
with your cant. You are as big a fool as any of us 
where women are concerned." 

"I confess that I admire them, but I am after higher 
game than the courtezans of the "Camp." 

"Yes, I understood so. Your cousin Grace has won 
your regard, or rather her jointure, which is a large 



one." 
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'You have surmised correctly, Huck. When the 
war is ended I will gain the reward promised for my 
services to the Royal cause, and the hand of my cousin. 
Miss Rutledge, with the broad acres of Bermuda as 
a dowry." 

"What will the Leroy say to that? You are en- 
tangled in that quarter too, I hear. Beware ! Gil Bias, 
Spanish blood is hot and vengeful. Your cousin will 
no doubt select some dashing Patriot or a loyal Ranger 
like myself, who is surely to be preferred to a spy." 

"Stop your insolent talk, Huck. We are both too 
deep in the mire to quarrel. If you insult me again 
I will take steps to punish you." 

"Doubtless you would, if you dared," said Huck 
darkly, "by leading Mcintosh to our hiding place. If 
I thought you meant it, — " he half drew a heavy sabre 
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from its sheath, — ^"but no, it would not pay you. Your 
own destruction would follow, and you loiow it." 

Thus they badgered and threatened each other as 
they proceeded deeper into the swamp, until they smelt 
the odor of burning pine wood and saw the distant 
glimmer of a fire. They heard the sound of quarreling 
voices, and Huck strode rapidly forward, swearing 
under his breath. 

His approach and the stem tones of his voice stopped 
the tumult. 

''Shut up, you rascals. You make noise enough to 
bring the Yankees upon us, and that means hanging 
for most of you." 

The rebuke was sufficient, and the contention, what- 
ever it was, ceased. 

"The Americans will surprise you one of these days, 
Colonel, if you don't keep better discipline," Hagood 
remarked as they observed the scene before them. 

"My men are generally quiet enough but in my ab- 
sence too much drink has made them quarrelsome. We 
have pickets out in all directions," replied Huck. 

Several fires were burning briskly and around them 
lounged about two score of rough looking men. Most 
of them were gambling while others were cooking food 
or drinking. No two were dressed alike, though there 
was a general attempt at uniformity and trapper's cos- 
tumes of skins were the most ntunerous. 

All were ragged and dirty, and too indolent to do 
more than to look up in surly fashion as their leader 
approached. Scattered around were all sorts of plun- 
der, the fruit of night attack, or highway robbery. A 
number of small horses, called "Tackies" in that sec- 
tion, were feeding on the abundant grass at the edge 
of the opening, ready for instant service. There were 
many similar bands scattered about in the Carolinas, 
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and they were as much a pest to one side as the other. 

Huck conducted his companion to a tent of soiled 
and tattered canvas, and out of hearing of the band, 
began to question him closely as to the results of his 
mission. 

Hagood for answer reached down into his boot, and 
drew forth the packet of papers, which the Colonel 
eagerly seized. He read them through hurriedly with 
many fierce expressions of disapproval. His rage was 
great at finding no mention of money. Gold was his 
idol and the aim of his existence. 

He had counted upon a liberal supply, and in his 
anger at not finding any, he turned a baleful glance 
upon the messenger. He accused him directly of steal- 
ing the money intrusted to him, and Hagood found it 
difficult to explain that gold was so scarce in the Brit- 
ish camp that none could be spared. 

The commandant had promised to transmit the sum 
agreed upon by a trusted messenger in a few days. 
Huck's wrath was appeased for the time being, and 
the well-mated pair of rascals began to plan the cam- 
paign of action. It was doubtful which showed the 
most fiendish ingenuity, the brutal Tory leader, or the 
well fed traitor. 

The paling of the sunlight and the gathering of 
evening shadows warned Hagood that it was time to 
end the conference. Colonel Huck in the course of 
conversation had referred to Mrs. Rutledge in severe 
terms, calling her an old traitress, and threatening her 
with persecution. The ire of Hagood was greatly ex- 
cited hereby, and he protested with spirit. 

Huck replied grimly : 

"If you are not a good friend to the cause, Jonathan, 
I would make it hot for the madam. Her cellars are 
full of good wine I hear, and it is hard to keep my 
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men within bounds with such a temptation in view. 
Does she yet suspect that her puritanical nephew is a 
King's spy?" 

Hagood looked as venomous as a serpent and rose 
to his feet as if intending to avenge the insult : 

"Spy is an ugly word, Colonel Huck. Twice you 
have called me that. Beware of the third time. I am 
as you well know, the King's trusted agent, and no 
spy. It will suit me much better and do you no harm 
to treat me with civility." 

"O, ho! squeamish are you? May the King not 
trust you too far. But to return to Bermuda, and its 
fair occupants. It is in my mind to lay siege to your 
cousin Grace, in spite of your boasted claims, which 
are doubtless imaginary. She is a rank rebel, but 
might be worse than to marry a loyal officer like my- 
self, with youth and good looks, while you, on the 
wrong side of forty, are not especially gifted in that 
particular." 

"It will not be you she will marry," said the enraged 
Hagood whom the Tory delighted to banter. "She 
would not look for a moment upon the leader of a 
band of desperadoes, and for whom a halter is surely 
waiting. I tell you that when this rebellion is put 
down, we are to wed, and no man, loyalist or traitor 
shall conie between us." 

"A pretty choice she has made," snapped Huck. 
"Wait till she learns that her future husband is a Tory. 
I would not give a farthing for your chances then, 
even with her mother at your back. Why npt take up 
with Inez, and leave your cousin for a better man? 
However I have no intention to poach upon your pre- 
serves, and as long as you keep faith with me, we will 
not meddle with your property. Beware how you de- 
ceive me, and as you value your life, do not fail to 
warn me of the movements of Mcintosh." 
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Then the two scoundrels parted, one to ride decor- 
ously to Bermuda, and the other to plan the next mid- 
night outrage. 

Hagood was met on the outskirts of the plantation 
by a trusted spy, a negro named Jake. He was a beach 
comber from the West Indies and a scoundrel of the 
worst type. He told his master what had transpired in 
his absence, and that a British officer had been brought 
to Bermuda by the Indian, Sibona. 

The news surprised but did not displease the astute 
Jonathan. He saw in the occurrence, an opportunity 
to curry favor with the English. He would make a 
friend of the visitor and having done so, might use him 
to his advantage. 

To carry out this wise resolve, he rode boldly to the 
house, and greeted his aunt with sw smiling countenance. 
He listened to the story, and praised her hospitality so 
heartily that she was completely deceived. She had 
feared the anger of her nephew, because he had shown 
such aversion to the Royalists and love for the Amer- 
icans. She had not learned the dark and deceptive 
nature of her kinsman. 

He was mildly indignant when she confessed that 
she had not visited the sufferer, and vowed to make 
amends for this lack of hospitality by proceeding im- 
mediately to his bedside. In subtilty, Hagood was an 
adept. On second thought, he decided to have supper 
first with his aunt and the two girls. The meal finished 
he sent a polite message to the guest by Rose, almost 
immediately following it in person. 

Carruthers had been confined to his room so long 
that he was delighted to meet anyone who could tell 
him of what was going on in the outside world. When, 
therefore, Hagood entered, he advanced to meet him 
with unfeigned pleasure. The red face of the visitor 
beamed with geniality. In a brief moment of inspec- 
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tion Ralph .perceived that Jonathan was a wine bibber, 
who knew good liquor when he tasted it, and did not 
allow his palate to become useless for lack of exercise. 

"I regret exceedingly that I was not at home, Sir, 
to welcome you to Bermuda," he said politely. "I 
was absent on important business, and unaware until 
a few moments ago, of the presence of a distinguished 
guest. I suppose that my aunt has attended to your 
immediate wants, and hope nothing has been lacking 
for your comfort. My name is Jonathan Hagood, act- 
ing manager of the estate, her husband being long since 
dead : She informs me that you are a British officer 
driven into this part of the country by the Americans." 

His long face broke into smiles like the ripples on 
a punch bowl as he made this cordial speech, and he 
minced about on his feet not unlike a dancing master 
at court. 

"Yes I" replied Ralph, "I had the misfortune to be 
treated rather roughly by your countrjrmen, while in 
command of an outpost at Cherry Hill, not far from 
Port Royal. We were attacked and defeated there, 
seeking safety in flight toward Savannah. My com- 
panions were all killed or captured, while I, thanks to 
your aunt's benevolence, was received here with great 
kindness. Nothing has been omitted that could add to 
my comfort. I am Captain Carruthers of the Queen's 
Rangers. We are on opposite sides in this conflict, 
and I cannot account for your hospitality. I expected 
nothing else than to be delivered up as a prisoner of 



war." 



'You need have no uneasiness on that score. We do 
not make war upon those in distress. You are per- 
fectly safe here so long as your presence is not sus- 
pected by the Patriots, or for the matter of that by the 
Tories, a band of whom, tmder the notorious Colonel 
Huck are ravaging the country." 
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"I have heard of this Colonel Huck and though his 
reputation is not of the best, there is no reason for 
a British officer to fear violence at his hands." 

"No, not if you have sufficient proof that you are 
what you claim. He would not then molest you ; other- 
wise you would be treated harshly, especially if he 
thinks you are worth robbing. For instance the clothes 
you have on, are the same as worn by the Provincials, 
and the testimony of this household would avail you 
nothing." 

"You are probably right, and it would have been 
better to have assumed my own uniform, but it was 
in such a ragged condition that Mrs. Rutledge had the 
clothes destroyed. These were given me in exchange." 

"You can readily understand then," said Hagood, 
"that it is very necessary for you to keep out of sight, 
until some plan may be devised to safely rejoin your 
friends." 

"Do you not place yourself in much danger by con- 
cealing me? It seems strange that you, a stanch 
American, should take such a risk for a stranger and 
an enemy." 

"You are not an enemy of mine, dear sir. I may 
as well confess to you in confidence that I am a neutral 
in this conflict. There are many reasons for maintain- 
ing this position, not the least of which is Bermuda, 
with its twelve hundred acres of good land. I have not 
yet decided to throw the weight of my influence on the 
side of the Revolutionists," — ^here he watched for some 
sign of approbation on the part of the officer, but it 
did not appear, — ^"nor is it good policy yet to openly 
support the King." 

The cat was out of the bag now, and Carruthers was 
quick to perceive the deceitful nature of the man. 

"In on neither side," he thought to himself, "this 
time server is doubtless a traitor to both." 
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"It is well enough for a person without property or 
prospects to peril all by engaging openly in this re- 
bellion," Hagood continued in explanation, "but for 
one of my standing, it would be rank folly to decide 
too quickly. A further reason is that when the war is 
ended, the most charming woman in Carolina, my cous- 
in, Grace Rutledge, will become my bride, and I shall 
inherit this fine estate. It comprises twelve hundred 
acres of the best land in the province, and is a con- 
vincing argument for being on the right side." 

"It is an alluring prospect," said Ralph, "but if you 
embrace the British cause, how do you expect to over- 
come the scruples of Miss Rutledge? I understand 
that she is a devoted Patriot." 

"O, well !" he replied, "I have not yet committed my- 
self, and am waiting — " 

"To find out which side is the stronger," said Ralph. 
"Yet methinks your indecision may prove dangerous in 
the end. It would be better to be faithful to one cause 
or the other. You will have to choose some day. 
Has any progress been made by the opposing forces 
in the past few days ?" 

"None of much importance. A French fleet under 
D'Estaing is in the West Indies, and General Lincoln, 
the American Commander is gathering forces, pre- 
sumably for an attack upon Savannah. General Pre- 
vost was unsuccessful in the demonstration against 
Charleston, and is gradually withdrawing his troops 
for the defense of the former City." 

"This is news to me," said Ralph, "and renders it 
imperative that I should rejoin my regiment without 
loss of time. Can you help me to send a message to a 
friend, Sir Thomas Yeld, who is doubtless at Beau- 
fort, if he escaped from the fight at Cherry Hill? I 
will pay liberally for such a service." 

"Possibly it may be managed," said Hagood, who 
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perceived the opportunity to serve an English noble- 
man with little risk to himself. "There is a scout of 
my acquaintance, who for a sovereign, would doubtless 
undertake the task. Write a letter in as small a com- 
pass as possible, and I will see what can be done." 

Hagood was well aware that he could obtain one 
from Colonel Huck's troop, who would venture any- 
thing for so large a sum. 

The Captain wrote a brief message apprising me of 
his safety, and with certain instructions in reference 
to his coimmission in the army, the result of which will 
appear later on. . He was doubtful of the wisdom of 
parting with the document, the only evidence of his 
real rank he possessed, yet in pursuance of a desire 
he had in mind, he decided to risk it. He had little 
confidence in Hagood's vaporings as to danger from 
the Tories. 

The letter and commission were made into a small 
packet and consigned to Hagood's care. That gentle- 
man considerately warned his guest to keep to his room, 
and as an additional argument told him that the ladies 
of the household had such an aversion to everything 
British, from tea to taxes, that they did not desire to 
meet him. 

Carruthers did not half believe this, but assured him 
that he had been treated with so much kindness, he 
would respect the wishes of Mrs. Rutledge and her 
daughter, in spite of his inclination to view the charms 
so highly extolled by Mr. Hagood. Under the cir- 
cumstances he was very willing to remain in such com- 
fortable quarters until there was a favorable opportu- 
nity to depart in safety. 

Hagood on his part, was pleased to perform a service 
for an English Knight whose influence might greatly 
help him when he was ready to throw off his mask of 
duplicity. Hence long before dawn he proceeded 
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secretly to the Tory camp and after an interview with 
Colonel Huck, sent off a messenger with the precious 
missive. 

Dodging the scattering bands of Americans, he safely 
delivered it into my hands. I had lost hope that my 
boy was alive, and was overcome with joy at the good 
news. The scout returned and reported to Hagood 
the success of his mission. 

Carruthers was conscious of his obligation to the 
latter, though not deceived by his expressions of friend- 
ship. It is difficult to disguise the base ring of a 
counterfeit, and Ralph was well aware of the treach- 
erous character of Hagood, who tried to keep in the 
good graces of both parties, and was a friend to neither. 
It was a question in the traitor's mind as to which 
would prove the stronger. From his readiness to com- 
municate with the post at Port Royal and the ease with 
which he accomplished it by means of a Tory, Ralph 
was convinced that he was in collusion with Colonel 
Huck, and was one to be used, not trusted. 

There was one redeeming quality in the character 
of Hagood. His admiration for his cousin, Grace Rut- 
ledge, was sincere, as far as it went, but in such a 
nature love to a great extent is a matter of policy. The 
frequent mention of her name and the reiteration of 
her charms by Hagood interested Ralph exceedingly. 

He pitied the fair girl if she was doomed to wed the 
oily Jonathan. Like all young men he was attracted 
by youthful beauty, and in spite of all obstacles, he 
determined to see the lady, who in the opinion of her 
cousin, was the perfection of womanly excellence. He 
restrained his eagerness, because when he thought too 
much upon it, his conscience accused him of giving a 
promise, only to break it. 

Hagood visited him every day and became more con- 
fidential at each interview. Ralph was soon convinced 
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from the unwitting disclosures made from time to time, 
that the frequent absence from home had been for the 
purpose of communicating with the garrison at Savan- 
nah; though he kept his discoveries to himself. He 
hoped for some assistance from me, but the disturbed 
state of the country, and the weakness of the garrison, 
rendered it impossible for Colonel Maitland to spare 
any troops to attempt his rescue. I was relieved of 
the anxiety that had rested upon me for many weeks, 
and after receiving his message, carried out the in- 
structions of my young friend, as soon as opportunity 
offered. 

Convinced of his present safety, I then set about 
performing in earnest, the mission entrusted to me by 
the Prime Minister. In pursuance thereof, with the 
full consent of the provisional government of the Col- 
onies, and under a flag of truce when necessary, I con- 
ferred with many of the leading Americans. 

I visited Philadelphia and other cities of the North, 
and at length was honored by an interview with the 
Commander-in-Chief, General Washington of Virginia. 
His dignity and kindness of character deeply impressed 
me and I was treated everywhere with the utmost 
courtesy. 

That so little is said of my peaceful mission in the 
histories of the period is doubtless due to its ill suc- 
cess, as well as the secrecy with which the negotiations 
were conducted. 

The failure to arrange a suitable settlement could 
not be ascribed to lack of zeal on my part, but solely 
to the fact that hostilities had gone too far. The con- 
test had reached such a point that the Colonists were 
determined to stop at nothing short of absolute inde- 
pendence, and no arguments moved them. 

I despatched reports regularly to the Prime Minister, 
but they did not impress him with any liability of a 
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cessation of hostilities, or the return of the Americans 
to their allegiance. As I received no instructions to 
the contrary, I persevered until further efforts be- 
came dangerous. I returned, therefore, to Port Royal 
to watch the course of events, and to endeavor to open 
communication with Captain Carruthers. 

It came to my mind, during this enforced idleness, 
to correspond with my fair friend. Lady Carston. She 
did me the honor to reply in due course, and the nature 
of her letter was such as to raise my spirit from the 
despondency into which it had fallen. Distance lent 
me the courage I formerly lacked, and I ventured to 
express my affection for her, and to lay my heart and 
fortune at her feet. 

Her reply was so favorable that I was raised in an 
instant from the depths of despair to the heights of 
happiness. Nothing but my duty to Ralph prevented 
me from abandoning my mission and eitibarking on the 
first packet for England. Honor prevented such de- 
sertion, and I waited with patience for the ultimate 
fruition of my hopes. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE WOMAN AND THE TRAITOR 

It was hard for a soldier, who all his life had been 
accustomed to breathe the fresh air of field and camp, 
to suffer the close confinement of a room, that in mid- 
summer was too warm for comfort. Ralph endured it 
patiently for many days, but the outside surroundings 
were such as to add greatly to his dissatisfaction. 

The windows opened upon fields blooming with 
growing plants, and the gentle breezes brought often 
the odor of flowers, or the spicy flavor of the pme 
woods. 

All this was so suggestive* of the beauty of the outer 
world, that it aroused in the soldier an overmastering 
desire to dare any peril rather than to submit longer 
to the foolish restrictions placed upon his actions. 
There often came to him a temptation to seize one of 
the fine horses in plain view and make a dash for free- 
dom in spite of Tories or Patriots. 

He resisted this desire for two reasons, one its in- 
gratitude to Mrs. Rutledge, and the other his purpose 
to see and know the woman who had nursed him in 
his illness. His vivid imagination had weaved a 
spider's web of her charms, in which he was entangled. 
He listened day by day for the sound of her voice, the 
rustle of her dress, — anything that would tell him what 
manner of woman she was. 

He asked the negress, Rose, many questions, and in 

n 
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such artful form, that he soon knew much about her 
young mistress. It was enough to fan his desire to a 
white heat. 

Fortune seemed to smile upon him at last for on a 
languorous afternoon, he heard someone moving about 
in the hall outside his door. He thought it might be 
Grace or at least her mother, and with the desire to 
talk with someone of his own race, he opened the door. 

A young woman sat upon a low seat near an open 
window, and was apparently oblivious of his presence. 
He coughed to attract attention. The lady rose to her 
feet and turned upon him a frightened glance. 

"Pardon me," he began, but she did not give him a 
chance to continue. A smile of welcome lit up her 
face as she perceived who it was, 

"Ah! Captain Carruthers at last. It i|^^a pleasure 
to be the first to greet you after your long illness." 

She offered her hand, which he courteously pressed 
to his lips. 

"My indisposition itself was not a long one, though 
I have been confined for some time to the limits of 
my room," he replied. 

"Why so?" she asked in surprise, "have your sur- 
roundings been so attractive that you wished for noth- 
ing else ?" 

"Not at all," he said. "I would gladly have left the 
room, but was informed that it was the desire of Mrs. 
Rutledge that I should remain where I was, and that 
for personal reasons, she would not receive me." 

"There are some who do not share in her aversion, 
one at least," she said with a beaming' smile. "I had 
hoped to welcome you back to health and to show you 
the charming surroundings of Bermuda during your 
convalescence, but your seclusion has prevented." 

He still supposed that he was conversing with Grace 
Rutledge. He realized that she did not appear at all 
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like the person his dreams had pictured. The snap- 
ping black eyes that looked so boldly into his, were 
not the ones that had haunted his waking thoughts. 

He thanked her gratefully for nursing him back to 
health, addressing her as Miss Rutledge. She did not 
hesitate to deceive him in part, but saw no reason to 
keep him in ignorance of her name. She had no in- 
tention toward him other than to pass an hour or so 
in dallying with a new plaything that might be of use 
to her sometime. 

"You have made a mistake, Captain," she explained. 
"I am not Miss Rutledge, who as far as I know has 
not deigned to notice your presence here. It is not so 
with Inez Leroy. My heart was touched by your con- 
dition, and I have done nothing that I would not gladly 
do again. You must think me unmaidenly, and that 
I should have left you to the care of the house ser- 
vants." 

Thus artfully she gave him the impression that she 
was the one who had nursed him, and in the absence 
of any admission from Rose to the contrary, he be- 
lieved her. 

She invited him to a seat by her side, and exerted all 
her attractions to kindle his regard. They talked in 
whispers until someone below called, and she left him 
with a soft pressure of her hand. He listened for a 
few moments to the murmur of voices below, until 
they ceased, when he retired to his room to think over 
his adventure. 

He was more than ever determined to override the 
wishes of his hostess and in the hall had closely ex- 
amined the approaches, while apparently listening at- 
tentively to the conversation of Miss Leroy. 

He noticed that the hall opened upon a spacious 
landing from which a staircase led to the larger re- 
ception hall below. It was uncarpeted, for in those 
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early days such luxuries were rare except in the large 
towns. 

"How easy it would be to go quietly down stairs," 
he thought, "to find what I may of weal or woe." 

The will was father to the deed. 

A few days later, when Hagood had departed on 
one of his mysterious errands, and the plantation ne- 
groes were scattered over the fields at work, the Cap- 
tain put his plan in execution. Determined no longer 
to be treated as a child, he left his room and proceeded 
down the stairs, not secretly or in haste, but as one who 
had the right to do as he pleased. 

A door to the left of the hall stood invitingly open, 
and he entered with the expectation of meeting some 
member of the family. The room had been lately oc- 
cupied, for he perceived a girl's summer hat upon the 
table, trimmed with the drooping plumes of an egret, 
and near it was an open book, indicative of studious 
habits, as well as love of fashion on the part of some- 
one, and who else could it be but the fair woman, he 
sought. The hypothesis that it might be Inez Leroy 
was rejected at once. 

The fittings of the room were evidence of wealth as 
well as artistic taste. The chairs and tables were of 
rich mahogany, and heavy curtains draped the win- 
dows. There was a spinet in one corner, a better evi- 
dence of culture and refinement than even the books 
that were scattered about. 

Ralph selected a volume to his taste and seated him- 
self, expecting every moment to be discovered and 
ordered back to his room, like an escaped felon. Noth- 
ing of the sort happened. 

While thus engaged he heard the click of a latch, 
and noticed for the first time that there was another 
entrance, before which hung a drapery similar to those 
at the windows. The light was dim, but not sufficiently 
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so as to conceal the slender outlines of a hand that 
parted the curtains. A thin band of gold gleamed on 
one finger, and, in the slight pause, the expectant 
watcher noted and rejoiced that it was not a symbol of 
engagement. 

The curtain was swept gently aside and the woman 
of his dreams glided into the room. She advanced 
with graceful tread to the nearest window, and threw 
open the drapery, letting in a flood of golden light, as 
well as the song of birds and the rich smell of the 
honeysuckle that grew outside. 

She was radiant in the sparkling sunlight that -rested 
on dimpled bosom and blushing cheeks, — 2l fair maid, 
as innocent and unsuspecting as the doe that feeds at 
dawn where woods and waters meet. 

What mortal can describe, with artist's touch, that 
most pleasing of God's creations, — s. beautiful woman? 
Surely not the literary worm, who strives with weary 
brain to coin new words to illustrate his thoughts ; not 
the sordid money getter, who sinks his better nature 
in an insane thirst for wealth ; not the religious enthu- 
siast, who sees only in the charms of budding woman- 
hood the temptation of the evil one; nor yet the youth 
who has never tasted the entrancing richness of first 
love that sends the warm blood gushing through the 
veins and fills the world with the odors of paradise. 

Grace Rutledge swept back the mass of raven hair 
that fell in ripples on her neck like the waves of the 
sea kissed by the sunlight, with an arm moulded in a 
sculptor's dream; and stood revealed to the admiring 
gaze of Captain Garruthers, — ^a vision of loveliness, the 
like of which he had never seen before. 

The clinging folds, of her gown, as filmy as the clouds 
that float in a summer sky, concealed yet partly re- 
vealed the perfect limbs, the swelling bosom, rising 
and falling with each gentle breath, the taper waist 
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encircled by a broad ribbon of vivid color, and a dainty 
foot in satin slipper, that peeped from beneath the 
shimmering skirt, as daring yet fearing to show itself. 
It was not too small to sustain the weight of a supple 
girl, whose form was as straight as the pine that points 
to heaven. 

"Where in all the imiverse," thought Ralph, "can 
such charms exist as in this dainty creature ?" 

Gray haired Thomas Yeld, who has often watched 
her in later years, can say with truth that no woman 
had ever such grace of form and quality of mind as 
this blush rose of Carolina. Her brow was as fair as 
the lily that opens to the Easter Sun, her mouth as 
delicate and tender as an infant's, with rich red lips 
that parted just enough to glimpse the white teeth 
beneath. Such lips were made to kiss, and to press 
them once a man might die content. 

The interloper was ashamed to have beheld unwit- 
tingly the display of such charms, and his only thought 
was to return unnoticed as silently as he had come. In 
this determination he reckoned not upon the decrepit 
state of the chair upon which he sat, the result of a 
voyage across the Atlantic. Like most of the better 
articles of furniture it had been brought from England 
many years before. 

The moment he tried to rise, it creaked like the cogs 
of an ancient wind-mill. When the girl perceived the 
cause of the interruption she uttered a faint scream, 
and would have fled, but recognizing Carruthers, she 
sank breathless into the nearest seat. 

The startled look in her brown eyes, changed to one 
of annoyance. It is not a wise approach to the favor 
of a maid to surprise her in a moment of abandon. 

The conscience stricken intruder stood before her 
with downcast eyes, and studied the carpet like a 
guilty boy detected with his fingers in the jam pot. 
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He vainly sought for an excuse to explain his intrusion. 
The school boy attitude was so comical in a man six 
feet in height, that Miss Rutledge found voice in a 
peal of rippling laughter. 

"It is no wonder that you look so crestfallen, Captain 
Carruthers," she exclaimed. "You should be ashamed 
to surprise me in this manner, and to disobey the rules 
laid down for your guidance. You did not frighten me 
a bit, la, no! I suppose that if I did right, I would 
touch this bell at my elbow, and have you returned to 
your room. I will stay one short moment to hear what 
excuse you can make for disobeying my august cousin's 
orders. They are his, not minq." 

"Excuses are too frail to explain my position, Miss 
Rutledge ; indeed it was not a wilful intention to vio- 
late the restrictions placed around me, that induced me 
to seek you here. I might as well own the truth that 
it was for this purpose, I came and no other. I placed 
little reliance in the tales of danger to myself, or of the 
repugnance with which you looked upon my presence. 
I obeyed an impulse I had not will to resist. Is it true, 
as your cousin and Miss Leroy have said, that you 
wished to avoid the disgrace of meeting a British of- 
ficer? If so, I will leave your presence instantly." • 

"There is a little of truth and much that is false in 
what they have told you. My mother and myself are 
devoted to the cause of our countrymen, whom you 
term rebels. We have no liking for those in arms 
against them, and especially dislike anyone serving in 
the Tory ranks. You must know then, that we heartily 
detest the power you represent, though we have no 
antipathy toward yourself as an individual. You may 
be all that is honorable and couragieous. We believe 
you are, yet how can you be the instrument to inflict 
such outrages upon our people? You have violated 
the rules of civilized warfare and have called to your 
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aid the cruel Indian, and the Tory more debased, by 
whom pleas for mercy from helpless women and chil- 
dren have been as little regarded as cries for quarter 
from wounded men." 

As Grace Rutledge uttered this bitter arraignment 
of the British, she darted brilliant glances from her 
dark eyes at Carruthers, and the white bosom rose and 
fell, as if her heart, like a bird, was struggling to 
escape from its cage. 

She was the embodiment of the spirit that was inspir- 
ing the patriotic women of the times to the most heroic 
sacrifices, and to deeds of daring that shamed the men. 

The effect of this speech upon this young man, who 
stood before her was depressing. He knew that every 
word she uttered was the truth. The flower of love, 
just opening its petals, was withered at the outset. 

He replied sadly: 

"Your abhorrence of the cruel acts committed in the 
name of His Majesty is not greater than mine. As 
Gk)d is my witness, I have never violated the rules of 
war, nor the teachings of mercy. My hands are clean, 
and though you may detest me as an English officer, 
think of me only as Ralph Carruthers, guiltless of 
any of the things you speak of, and lacking both friends 
and fortune." 

1 like you better so," she said sweetly. 
'I wonder that the King permits such outrages," con- 
tinued Ralph drawing his chair closer. "The truth is 
that the officers have slight control over the insubordi- 
nate Tories, and most of the murderous acts are com- 
mitted by marauders like those under Colonel Huck. 
They are now in this vicinity, and it is said that I, 
though a British officer, will not be safe when he learns 
that I am within reach." 

"It is not likely he will molest you, and the sight of 
your commission would convince him." 
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"But I haven't it. For a reason I do not wish to 
reveal, I parted with the document some time ago." 

"Then your situation is perilous and you can under- 
stand the force of my cousin's warning. For some 
reason not clear to me, this estate has been spared from 
plunder. I have a suspicion that Cousin Hagood has 
some secret influence over Colonel Huck, otherwise 
so tempting a prize would not be neglected." 

"I know that he is in correspondence with him," said 
Ralph, "and that he visits the camp at Savannah fre- 
quently." 

"It is true," Grace replied, "but I do not think my 
cousin is a traitor. He is a non-combatant and can 
doubtless obtain admittance within your lines on mat- 
ters of business. You must go to your room now, 
as I have done very improperly to talk to you 
so long." 

"If you wish me to retire," said the Captain, "I 
must do so, and am thankful to have made your ac- 
quaintance at last. I leave with deep sadness of heart 
though thankful for the glimpse of heaven you have 
given me." 

"For that pretty speech. Captain, you may stay a 
little longer if you value my company so highly," said 
Grace, with a vivid blush. "I owe you some recom- 
pense for my harsh words. My tongue is unruly and 
I said more than I meant. You must not leave me in 
anger." 

Ralph laughed merrily. 

"I could not well be annoyed," he said, "with the 
angel who sat by my bedside during hours of suffering. 
The thought of you has kept hope alive." 

"How could you know that?" she exclaimed, thus 
confessing what he had only guessed at. "You did 
not see me* Ah ! that traitor. Rose ! She did betray 
me. How dared you tamper with my servant, Sir?" 
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"You are mistaken, Miss Rutledge. Rose did not 
tell me, though I questioned her sharply. You have 
betrayed yourself, for I had every reason to suppose 
it was Miss Leroy." 

"Did she tell you so herself, Captain Carruthers ?" 

"Not exactly, but she allowed me to assume that it 
was. I am certainly guilty of trying to obtain infor- 
mation about you both from your maid and your 
friend." 

"My friend? I doubt if she is such, though she 
claims to be. As for you, Sir, you deserve punish- 
ment." 

"In truth, I do," said Ralph sadly. 

Grace laughed merrily : 

"I will have mercy. Doth it not become me well? 
I confess that I looked to your. welfare somewhat, but 
Rose deserves your thanks more than I. I did not 
mean to have you know anything about it, not that I 
was ashamed, but I did not wish you to feel under any 
obligation to me. Let us drop the subject. Tell me 
of the great world beyond the ocean. You, Sir, lately 
from abroad, should be able to inform me what ladies 
wear in your country. My gowns are of the style 
of long ago, and I am sure that I am a perfect fright 
in this antique costume." 

"I know little of such things," the Captain replied. 
"I have never been at Court. My life has been spent 
in field and camp, so that scant time has been left me 
to cultivate the graceful manners of fashionable society. 
Your costume is charming and yourself the most beau- 
tiful woman I have ever seen." 

Miss Rutledge blushed angrily at this frank and 
unlucky speech. Manifestly this young man was too 
forward by half. She could pardon the bluntness of 
a soldier, but he must surely be kept in check. 

"Hush, Sir Captain," she replied imperatively. 
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"Flattery is a foe to truthfulness, and he who follows 
its devious course, may not find the end to his liking." 

No good woman can be offended long at honest 
words of admiration, and to bewray her speech, the 
dimpling smile that followed was the olive branch of 
peace. 

"Beware, my friend, of hasty words, or I will van- 
ish from your sight like a dream that is past. If you 
cannot satisfy my curiosity as to the latest styles in 
furbelows, tell me of the great happenings beyond my 
ken, for in your soldiers life there be surely many ad- 
ventures worth the telling, and in the telling of them, 
omit no word for modesty's sake. I will acquit you 
beforehand of aught that may savor of self praise." 

To be termed a friend by this fair creature, was to 
tinge the world with the colors of the rainbow, so 
Ralph with ready utterance told eloquently of his life 
from the time he first saw the light on the banks of the 
Santee, through peril and suffering, wounds of body 
and anxiety of mind, until he sank exhausted in the 
swamp of the Combahee. 

With one rounded arm resting on the chair, she 
listened silently. Her melting eyes overflowed and 
she trembled with pity, at some touching incident. 
Then as he described a gallant deed, the same orbs 
glistened with admiration. 

These two, as I sagely remarked to my wife years 
after, were made for each other, and the happy hour 
so soon ended, was the forerunner of many more of 
love and perfect trust. It might have lasted longer, 
but the sound of talk outside and the crunching of foot- 
steps on the walk warned the young people that the 
madam had returned. 

Grace was the first to take alarm. 

"We must part, Captain Carruthers. Mother would 
scold me harshly if she found us together. We have 
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done no wrong, but it is best she should not know. 
God be with you !" 

"And with you, sweet girl, until we meet again. I 
must see you once more, and when can I have the 
honor, for I would not bring censure upon you by 
intru(Ung thoughtlessly." 

"Nol Captain Carruthers, it is best that we should 
part until happier days. Such a meeting would be 
perilous to both of us, and as long as you serve the 
King, our paths are widely separated." 

"Therein is no valid reason. They will come to- 
gether again, and I vow that I will seek you if death 
bars the way. Better that it should be with your 
permission than without, but life will be valueless tuitil 
I hear your voice again." 

"If you come in this unseemly fashion you may find 
danger when you- seek only a woman. If you will not 
heed my wishes, I will meet you here once more, un- 
maidenly as it seems, rather than suffer you to fall into 
worse peril. Come not until among the flowers on 
your table, you find a yellow rose like this," and pluck- 
ing one from the vase, she held it caressingly against 
the blackness of her hair and tossed it to him. 

His heart fluttered in his breast and deftly catching 
it, he kissed the rose with a look in his blue eyes that 
would have melted ice. 

"Within its petals," she continued, "you will find 
the time when I will await you here. Till then, fare- 
well !" 

The hand extended to him was carried to his lips so 
quickly, there was not time to snatch it away, even if 
she would, and as he left the room, she sank back 
tremblingly, yet still watching .with brilliant eyes until 
the door closed behind him. 

Miss Rutledge gazed at the hand so wilfully caressed. 
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but no hurt was there ; then she smiled, not an angry 
smile either, and exclaimed to herself : 

"What next, I wonder! Have a care, Grace Rut- 
ledge. The daring fellow will claim your lips next 
time, and yet he has done no harm. I have heard that 
it is a common custom in England for cavaliers to kiss 
the hand of high-bom dames in salutation." 

From that day, Ralph Carruthers was a changed 
man. The fire of love fanned the coals of slumber- 
ing ambition into flame. What to him now was the 
irksomeness of confinement, or the peril that sur- 
rounded him ? Naught but the least of troubles, — ^the 
pricking of fate to endure and overcome. The only 
shadow that troubled him was Hagood's standing with 
Miss Rutledge, and he determined to set that fear at 
rest. If Grace cared nothing for her cousin, and had 
not promised to be his bride, he, Ralph Carruthers, 
would sweep away his claims like cobwebs. 

Thus, strengthened with hope, he passed the days 
watching eagerly for yellow roses. He found them not 
once but many times. The woman stood on dangerous 
ground. She was beginning to feel the warming of 
the heart, the longing for his voice, an attraction 
stronger than the linked chain joined by the heat of 
the blacksmiths forge. 

True to honor, she held him at a distance with maid- 
enly reserve. She was coy at times, at others more 
tender, yet ever keeping in mind the great gulf that lay 
between them while Carruthers served the King. 

His anxiety to know what share Hagood had in her 
affections was speedily set at rest when he had courage 
to ask her. She replied that his claims were idle 
boasts, and that instead of having any promise of hers, 
she had steadily refused his importunities. Her 
mother, ignorant of the true character of the traitor. 
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had looked upon a union between them as a settled 
thing. 

"It may be of little interest to you, Captain Car- 
ruthers, — " how well she knew it was life to him to 
hear it, — "I will never marry Jonathan Hagood. His 
presence is hateful to me, and besides I have a strong 
suspicion that while he deceives my mother by pro- 
fessions of an ardent devotion to the Patriot cause, he 
is at the same time working secretly with the Tories, 
and is in the pay of the British Commander at Savan- 
nah." 

Ralph had the same opinion, that was made a cer- 
tainty by the allusions and almost open confidences of 
Hagood, who frequently spent an evening with the 
Captain, and entertained him with highly colored vis- 
ions of what a great man he would be, when the re- 
bellion was ended. 

It happened that Hagood had been informed of the 
interviews that had occurred between the young people, 
and by no less an agent than Inez Leroy, who had 
played the listener to good purpose. 

He returned unexpectedly one day and concealed 
himself in the very room. He witnessed a meeting 
between the two and heard every word that passed. 

The words were innocent in themselves, but the 
ardent love that was so evident in the guileless soldier, 
excited the jealousy of Hagood to such an extent that 
he vowed to compass the destruction of the man, who 
had dared to look upon the woman of his choice. 
. The weapons of revenge were ready at his hand as 
the Tory band were concealed in a nearby swamp. He 
was a coward at heart but no laggard in action, es- 
pecially when he could employ someone else to brave 
the danger. Exercising due caution, that his agency 
might not be suspected he visited Huck's camp to in- 
form him that a fugitive American was hidden at Ber- 
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muda. With an eye to his own interests he obtained 
a promise from the Colonel that he would not molest 
the family or injure the property, provided he could 
do as he willed with the prisoner. 

The scheme promised well, for Hagood knew that 
Ralph could produce no evidence that he was a British 
officer. The Tory made no preparation to seize the 
fugitive until the next day that no suspicion might at- 
tach to the betrayer. He judged rightly that the bird 
would not leave the nest. He proceeded accordingly 
to Bermuda with all his force and placed pickets 
around the house to prevent a rescue by the Americans 
in case any of them were watching his movements. 

Captain Carruthers was still dreaming of yellow 
roses and a brown eyed maiden, when he was aroused 
by the mighty disturbance created by the arrival of 
the Tories. The air resounded with the cries of the 
frightened negroes who were running to the woods, 
and the loud barking of the house dogs. Jonathan 
Hagood stood in the door-way and berated Huck and 
his men, who clamored for admittance, with well as- 
sumed wrath. 

The Captain ran for his weapons, but to his surprise 
both had disappeared. The careful Hagood had spir- 
ited them away. He searched the room with desperate 
haste for some other weapon of defense, but there 
was not so much as a billet of wood to be found. A 
chair was the only article that could be used, and was 
so light that one blow would demolish it. 

Miss Rutledge heard the tumult and divined at once 
the reason for the attack. She ran with flying steps 
to save the guest, in whose safety she took more than 
a passing interest. She opened the door without cere- 
mony ani found him standing in the middle of the 
room, with chair upraised, ready to make a brave fight 
for freedom. 
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"Captain you have been betrayed," she exclaimed in 
agony. "The Tories are at the door. You cannot 
fight them, but there is yet time to hide. Come with 
me, and I will try to save you." 

She caught his hand and led him to the door of her 
own room. In spite of his remonstrances, she pushed 
him into a closet, and locked the door, throwing the 
key from the window, where it dropped unnoticed into 
the shrubbery. 

The marauders soon overcame Hagood's feeble op- 
position, and paid no attention to the dignified protests 
of Mrs. Rutledge. They seemed to be well aware of 
the location of Carruthers' room, and ran directly to 
it. They found no one there and with profanity and 
scurrile jests, they dispersed to search the rest of the 
house. They went from attic to cellar, peering into 
closets, overturning the furniture, running their swords 
through the bedding as if perchance the Yankee might 
be hidden there. They paused only to empty the 
pantry of all that was eatable, while some discovered 
the wine in the cellar and gave up the search entirely. 
They were soon too drunk to care for either Yankee 
or Tory. 

Colonel Huck with the more sober of his gang, at 
length reached the room, where Grace Rutledge stood 
guard. She barred the way as he tried to enter and 
said with spirit: 

"This is my room, Colonel Huck, and I beg you to 
respect its privacy. You have refused my mother's 
appeals, but this you must grant." 

"Hoity-toity, girl! stand out of my way. 'Tis the 
only place we haven't searched and 'pon my soul I it's 
the likeliest place for the rebel to hide." 

"Sir, you insult me," she retorted angrily. "I as- 
sure you on my honor that no rebel is concealed in that 
room. I forbid you to enter." 
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He was not to be balked by a woman, and grasping 
her arm threw her aside. If Hagood had possessed 
the spirit of a mouse, that insult would have been his 
last. He did attempt to interfere, but the Tory flashed 
his sword before his eyes and gave him a fierce look 
that cowed him instantly. 

The mob crowded into the room and searched every 
part of it, but no fugitive was there. They even ran- 
sacked the bureau drawers for booty, and grumbled 
savagely at finding nothing but dainty clothing. 

The closet might have escaped their notice, but Ha- 
good indicated it with a slight gesture. The leader 
tried the door and finding it locked called loudly for the 
key. No one producing it, he ordered his men to break 
in. This they did as though forcing a barrier that con- 
cealed a wild beast. 

Carruthers had heard the discussion, and the mo- 
ment the lock was 4)roken and the door swung upon its 
hinges, he threw himself upon the foremost. He 
caught two by the throat and brought their heads to- 
gether that cracked the skull of one, and left the other 
with little stomach for any more fighting. . 

It was a grand struggle, and I would that I had 
been there to see it. The Captain possessed great 
strength when in health, was a prime wrestler, and he 
threw his assailants about like straws, though they 
were lusty men. 

He had almost broken away from them, but the 
dastardly Hagood thrust out his foot as he passed near 
him. Carruthers tripped over it and was set upon by 
the whole band. By force of numbers they finally 
subdued him. 

Hagood's prospects were completely destroyed by 
this act of treachery. Not only Madam Rutledge, 
standing in the doorway, saw it, but her daughter. 
She was dazed for a moment by rage. Then she 
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snatched a heavy riding whip from its hook on the 
wall, and brought it down thrice with all the strength 
of her arm on the face of her cousin. It left three 
livid marks on his cheek like the bars of a prison door, 
marks that he bore to his grave. From that day the 
rich estates of Bermuda and the hand of his fair cousin 
were as far from him as the gates of Heaven. 

Unmaidenly? No! it was as sublime an action as 
ever entered the mind of a woman to perform; a 
quicker, surer, more lasting punishment for treachery 
never was. When it was told me in after days, I 
bowed to my knees before her, and vowed that had 
men possessed her spirit, America had been free in 
half the time. 

Ralph was taken at a disadvantage by a dozen men 
and was finally overcome and bound, while his assail- 
ants drew breath. 

As soon as he could speak, the Captain asked for the 
reason of the dastardly attack: 

"Colonel Huck, how dare you assault a King's of- 
ficer? Are you not aware that I am Captain Car- 
ruthers of the Queen's Rangers and entitled to your 
protection. Your friend, Mr. Hagood, to whose in- 
terference you owe success, must have told you this." 

"On the contrary," responded Huck, "he said you 
were a Yankee, and your claim to be a British officer 
is rank nonsense. At any rate you must prove it. H 
such you are, produce your coxnmission." 

"My word should be sufficient. In time of war it 
is not customary to carry our paper authority in our 
pockets. Mine was entrusted to Jonathan Hagood, and 
is now, I hope, in the possession of Sir Thomas Yeld 
at Port Royal." 

"He is truly a British officer. Colonel Huck," inter- 
rupted Miss Rutledge. "Sibona knows it, and so does 
my cousin, if he dares to speak the truth. Stand forth, 
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Jonathan Hagood, and tell him what this gentleman is." 

"To the best of my belief, he is a fugitive American. 
He claims to be a Captain in the Queen's Rangers. It 
is a cloak, methinks, to cover his misdeeds. Look at 
the clothes he wears. It is not the uniform of the 
Rangers, but the hated costume of Mcintosh and his 
guerrillas." 

"You are a liar as well as a traitor," retorted Ralph 
with bitter emphasis. "Grod pity the Americans if 
there are many such among them. These clothes were 
given me by Miss Rutledge in exchange for my rags. 
You may wear the scars given you by this brave girl, 
until I pass my sword through your black heart, as 
surely some day I will." 

"Enough of this," said Huck. "You may tie the 
rope around his neck as a salve for your wounds if you 
wish. It will be a rare revenge on your cousin's light 
o' love, and " 

Carruthers gave him no time to finish the vile slan- 
der. His hands were tied behind his back, but with 
a trick learned in France, he used his feet for weapons. 
With a dexterous leap he struck the Tory in the face 
such a terrible blow, that he was hurled to the floor. 

He attempted to rise, but met with another buffet 
that completely stunned him. It would have gone hard 
with Colonel Huck, if the rest had not come to his 
assistance. This time Carruthers was bound hand and 
foot, while the leader, with the blood running down his 
evil face, ordered him carried away. 

There was no doubt now of the fate that awaited 
the victim. If the Tory had any hesitation in carrying 
out an extreme punishment, it had vanished in the 
storm of rage that overwhelmed him. 

He roared out his orders with bitter maledictions. 
Miss Rutledge implored him to spare the prisoner, but 
he minded her tears no more than the pattering of rain. 
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She was refused even the privilege of a parting word, 
and was forced in bitter grief to see the Captain drag- 
ged from the room. 

Colonel Huck had great difficulty in collecting his 
drunken band. A fire is easily started, but hard to 
quench. The plunderers had tasted of good liquor 
and were loath to leave the dwelling until they had 
looted it of everything valuable. 

By means of much threatening, he finally succeeded 
in getting together all but a few, who were too drunk 
to sit their horses. They finally rode down the ave- 
nue with the prisoner in their midst, casting many 
backward glances toward the fine pickings they were 
obliged to leave. 

Proceeding northward at a rapid pace, they entered 
a swamp at nightfall, which had long been a favorite 
hiding place for these freebooters. It was not the 
same where they had been in camp for so many weeks, 
but essentially like it. There were the same gloomy 
giun trees, moss hung, and the stagnant pools, the 
breeding place of mosquitoes and many other foul in- 
sects. 



CHAPTER VIII 

IN TIERCE 

When darkness fell, the song of the birds that carol 
in the da3rtime ceased. The silence did not last long, 
however, for soon every forest nook was alive with 
the voices of the night. The deer feeding on the rich 
grass at the edge of the swamp, were alarmed by the 
clatter of the coming troop and fled like shadows into 
its depths. The coons paused in their roamings to seek 
concealment in the high trees, and the fluffy owls, like 
sentinels, called out their hoarse challenge, — ^"to whit, 
to who!" 

These mournful sounds were not consoling to the 
prisoner, who was sore from his bruises, and bound 
so tightly to the saddle that no feeling was left in his 
limbs. The leader was in no better state as far as 
bruises went and rode moodily forward, planning with 
bitter hatred a dreadful fate tor his victim. 

He soon reached a spot to his purpose. It was an 
old camping ground, raised somewhat above the level 
of the swamp and comparatively free from water. 
Here they all dismounted, and as to increase the horror 
of it, or to tantalize him with fresh hope of life, Car- 
ruthers was partly unbound and permitted to rest on 
the soft leaves that covered the ground. 

The leader's mind was made up, but he seemed in 
no haste to exact revenge for the blow he had received. 
Fires were built, around which the men gathered. 

97 
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They produced meat and began to cook it in backwoods 
fashion. Bottles of wine were brought forth from 
secret hiding places, with other spoils from Bermuda. 
When the meat was done, they fell to eating and drink- 
ing, as if they had not stuffed themselves before leav- 
ing the plantation. 

Nothing was offered to the prisoner, made raven- 
ously hungry by the smell of broiling meat, until one, 
more compassionate than the rest, attempted secretly 
to give him a small morsel. The act was witnessed and 
rebuked by Colonel Huck, but as he thought that Ralph 
would suffer as much with a full stomach as without, 
he allowed him to keep it. Carruthers vowed to him- 
self that if he survived the ordeal before him, he would 
repay the merciful Tory twice over for his pity. 

When the last bottle was emptied, the Colonel rose 
to his feet and commanded silence. 

"We have had a good supper, boys, thanks to Madam 
Rutledge," he said, "and now we will have the sport 
I promised you. Some of you that know how, tie the 
sham British officer, to yonder sapling in Indian fash- 
ion, as the Cherokees have taught us. There is nothing 
like a redskin trick to make a Yankee squirm. The 
rest of you can gather wood, and we soon will have a 
sizzling of rebel flesh, that will be a dainty feast for 
the buzzards." 

Ralph remonstrated vigorously, but to no avail. The 
pound of flesh, blood and all, was what the Tory craved 
to wipe out his discomfiture. 

They dragged him to the tree with blows and revil- 
ings, and tied him to it with green withes, that would 
not bum through, until life had departed. They were 
so occupied with preparations for the human holocaust, 
they did not notice the sharp black eyes of an Indian 
watching from a thicket, a scant ten feet from the 
victim. 
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Unconscious of the witness, they danced about the 
tree, and pelted Cstrruthers with acorns and clods of 
mud, until the amusement lost its novelty. He minded 
it as little as the tauntings of Huck, who now prepared 
to light the fire with his own hands. 

The nerves of the prisoner had been well hardened 
by the last few months' experience, but when the flames 
began to lick around his legs, and smoke choked his 
breathing, the comedy looked serious. 

At this critical moment the hiss of a snake attracted 
his notice, and he felt a knife cutting his bonds. Si- 
bona, — for it was he, — ^whispered : 

"When tree toad croaks, fly with the south wind. 
Tory will not follow far." 

Above the crackling of the wood and the laughter 
of his tormentors, who were gathering more fuel to 
pile about him, Carruthers heard the signal and his 
bonds dropped from him the first movement. He 
glided silently behind the tree and ran into the dense 
darkness with the wind that deadened the sound of 
his footsteps. 

A bunch of moss was cast from the shadows directly 
on the fire. There was a flash of light and the roar 
of an explosion, that scattered the brands in all direc- 
tions and scorched the Tories with hot ashes. 

A volume of white smoke covered the escape of the 
captive. Most of those in the vicinity of the fire 
fled, but Colonel Huck, who was not near enough 
to be in danger, ordered them back with bitter 
threats. 

"What cursed fool dropped a powder horn in the 
fire?" he asked angrily. "The fun is spoilt now, I 
reckon. Pile up the wood again." 

Several ran to do his bidding, and shouted in amaze- 
ment: 

"The Yankee is gone." 
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"It's a He," snarled the Colonel. "Search closely, 
he must be behind the tree." 

He too went to look, but only to find that the officer 
had really vanished within sight and sound of his cap- 
tors. The leader was the first to notice the withes that 
keen knife cuts had severed, and discovered too late 
that an enemy had been watching their operations. At 
the word of command the Rangers scattered to beat up 
the underbrush, with a hubbub that startled the owls to 
fresh hooting. 

It seemed to be Carruthers* bad fortune to be ever in 
flight from someone, and as he forced his way through 
the tangled forest, he halted several times with the 
half formed purpose to turn back and take revenge 
upon any straggler that came his way, relying upon his 
superior swiftness to escape capture. He perceived 
the futility of such a plan in his defenceless condition, 
though it was much to his mind, and so ran forward. 

He heard light footsteps following, so he picked up 
a pine knot and stood at bay. It was the Indian, who, 
with tireless lope, had overtaken him. He pressed a 
knife into his hand and whispered : 

"Go straight to Bermuda, Captain Sibona will lead 
the Tories on a false trail." 

Carruthers obeyed and sped away with crashing 
footsteps that drew from the redskin a grunt of con- 
tempt. Sibona then glided noiselessly back to where 
the Tories were searching, and like a partridge tolling 
the hunter from her young, he burst from thicket to 
thicket with blundering steps. 

The mob, stupefied with liquor, chased him for some 
miles in one direction, while Carruthers ran along at 
an easy gait. He had learned enough of woodcraft in 
past happenings, to husband his strength, and to scan 
every cover ere he entered it. 

The Tories might have followed the Indian to Nine- 
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ty-Six, but the Colonel paused to examine the trail by 
the light of a flaming stick of lightwood, and found the 
mark of a moccasin. He discovered that he was 
duped, but he was a man of intelligence and a good 
woodsman, so he quickly concluded that the fugitive 
would hark back to Bermuda, rather than to flee to 
the unknown forest beyond. 

He called to his men, therefore, to follow and set 
out on foot by a short route to the plantation. If his 
followers had obeyed his orders promptly, some things 
of interest might not have happened. 

They were tired and ugly, with little relish left for 
a midnight tramp. So they returned first to camp to 
finish up the remnants of food. 

In the absence of the Colonel, they were subject to 
no controlling hand, and decided one and all, that day- 
light would be time enough to start. They thus aban- 
doned their leader to his own devices, and went to 
sleep. Some of the ponies had strayed away during 
the commotion of the night, and the sun was high in 
the heavens before they were able to take the trail 
southward. 

Let us now follow the vindictive Tory, who had 
taken a path through the woods, that shortened the 
distance considerably. He covered the ground with 
rapidity, being familiar with every path and Indian 
trail, and made up in this way the half hour's start the 
fugitive had gained. He reached the edge of the forest 
by the time the latter was in sight of the house. He 
ran swiftly across the fields and was soon close behind. 

The Captain entered the enclosure from the rear, 
entirely unconscious of being so closely pursued. He 
reached a part of the garden near the house but con- 
cealed from it by the "Pride of Asia" trees and orna- 
mental shrubbery. 

He was completely tired out by this time, and hesi- 
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tated also to alarm the household at so early an hour. 
He thought himself perfectly safe and lay down on 
the grass to rest. The pursuer was concealed in the 
underbrush and as he feared to attack his enemy alone, 
he looked anxiously back for his support, but the sandy 
road was as forsaken as ever. 

He was a man of some courage, and withal, he knew 
that Carruthers was entirely tmarmed. He, therefore, 
emerged from his hiding place and shouted to the Cap- 
tain to surrender, as if he expected to subdue him by 
the mere sound of his voice. 

Dark deeds are best done quietly, and as it happened 
all this noise was his undoing, as Miss Rutledge at the 
house heard the rough tones and was quickly alert to 
know the cause. 

"Surrender, you cursed rebel," commanded Huck, 
"you led me a pretty chase, but I've got you in a trap 
now that you won't break out of in a hurry." 

He waved his hand as if he had a force at his back 
and called: 

"Come on, men. The fox is driven to earth at last." 

Ralph leaped to his feet in astonishment, and drew 
Sibona's knife from his belt. 

"You have not conquered me yet, Colonel Huck," 
he retorted. "If your scoundrels are near they are too 
timid to show themselves. You captured me once un- 
armed, like the coward you are, but this time I am 
better prepared. If you like the taste of cold steel, 
come and take me." 

The Tory did not accept the invitation with alacrity, 
but after a moment's consideration of the chances, he 
drew his sword and with rifle grasped in his other 
hand, circled round his opponent for an opening. He 
might have used his gun at once, but he dared not alarm 
the house by a shot and hoped each instant that his 
followers would appear. 
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He did not care to come to close quarters with a 
man who was as desperate as a hunted wolf at bay, 
even with superior weapons. As a hound badgers his 
quarry, so for a while he danced about, seeking an 
opening for a fatal thrust. 

The Captain stood on guard, until his opponent ap- 
proached too near, when he unexpectedly took the of- 
fensive and with a quick leap forward, made a stroke 
with the knife, that had it reached its mark would have 
ended the fight in his favor. 

Huck jumped back speedily, and barely escaped the 
shining point. With sudden resolution he raised his 
rifle and fired. The bullet struck Carruthers in the 
fleshy part of the leg. 

He fell to the ground, and was apparently at the 
mercy of the Tory. He tried to guard himself with 
the slight weapon, but the Colonel perceived his oppor- 
tunity, and rushed forward dropping his rifle as he 
did so. 

He whirled his heavy sword and brought it down' 
with all the force of a powerful arm — ^upon steel as 
rigid and unyielding as his own, that turned his blade 
as easily as grass is cut down by the reaper's scythe. 

The Captain, lying upon the ground, gazed upward 
in amazement at the sword that guarded him. It was 
his own and the hand that held it, white as snow and 
tremorless as ivory, was the one he loved best in all 
the world. 

Grace Rutledge stood between him and danger, and 
the muslin of her dress covered her lover as with a 
garment, fragrant with perfume, that lingered in his 
nostrils for many a day. Superb as a lioness defend- 
ing her young, she faced the Tory with lighting glances 
that terrified his craven soul. 

The gown of light material clung closely to the well 
knit figure, yet left the supple limbs as free as air. The 
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sleeves rolled back, revealed arms that showed strength 
as well as grace. No feeble girl was this, but a well 
trained fencer of whom, Maitre De Ayllon had once 
said: — "Her thrusts are keen and true as a flash of 
sunlight." 

The birds hushed their melody to witness the strange 
sight, while a light breeze played among the tree tops. 
Afar off a cock crowed and in the waiting silence that 
followed, the world fairly stopped its round. 

She gave the Colonel not an instant to decide whether 
to fight or fly, but thrust the glistening point straight 
at his throat, which he barely evaded by a sudden leap 
backwards. Ralph was white with horror and ex- 
pected to see his beloved slaughtered before his eyes. 

Huck made a fierce counter attack with the thought 
to find her off her guard. Vain hope I as well attempt 
to evade the glance of the eagle, watching from its 
rocky home. 

The stroke was parried and returned so quickly that 
the Tory gave ground, and the girl, with skillful onset 
drove him back and ever back. 

She called to Carruthers, who vainly tried to rise : 

"Fear not, Captain, I can easily defend myself 
against this stupid lout. He should be armed with a 
flail, not a sword." 

The veteran soldier now witnessed the prettiest piece 
of sword play ever done by a woman, and equalled by 
few men. Her blade moved with such rapidity that 
the eye could scarce follow it. The clumsy Huck with 
all his strength, though he strove mightily could not 
break down the guard, that seemed to turn his strokes 
without apparent effort. 

He fought in earnest as he meant to kill the girl, 
while she, in womanly mercy, let many a chance go by 
to end the contest. He might as well have tried to 
ward off the lightning with a cornstalk, and he knew it. 
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The steel flashed here and there ; now it slipped up his 
blade, then well nigh piercing his flesh, while ever in 
the air was that sickening swish that sang in the ears 
of the man like the warning of a serpent before the 
fatal stroke. 

Convinced that he had found his match in this slight 
girl, he became desperate. Stooping low he ran in 
under her guard and struck viciously to end the matter. 
Carruthers' warning cry was just in time. 

The girl slipped aside as lightly as smoke blown by 
the wind, and with a sud4en rush, pierced the Tory 
through the breast. He fell forward with a cry and 
grasped with both hands the cutting steel. 

As she drew back the sword, the woman's heart 
awoke, and casting it within reach of Carruthers, she 
covered her face and exclaimed piteously : 

"What have I done? I have killed him, I have 
killed him !" 

She fled like a frightened fawn to the house, heed- 
less of detaining briers or the dew that lay heavy on 
every bush. 

It was a strange thing that in the wilds of provincial 
America, a woman should possess such a practical 
knowledge of the intricacies of fencing. Many of the 
women of the border, it is true, were able to use the 
rifle as skillfully as the men, but this was a different 
weapon. In Paris such a talent was common, and had 
become a fashionable accomplishment among the 
ladies ; but here it was most wonderful. 

Jacques De Ayllon, a Huguenot, like many of his 
countrymen, had emigrated to the Carolinas, and as 
there were no wars to give him occupation, he taught 
fencing as the best means to earn a living. Miss Rut- 
ledge and Jonathan Hagood had been his pupils. The 
latter became a fair but not superior swordsman, out- 
stripped at every point by his fair cousin. De Ayllon, 
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though now advanced in years, had joined Pulaski's 
Legion, with many other adventurers of foreign birth, 
and was fighting for his adopted country. 

The Captain was unable to rise, and so waited pa- 
tiently until assistance could be sent him. The body 
of the Tory lay outstretched upon the grass, to all ap- 
pearances lifeless. 

Soon, however, there was a slight movement of the 
limbs that betokened returning consciousness. Doubt- 
less the bleeding had stopped and the fresh cold air 
had revived him. When he had partly recovered his 
senses, he crawled by slow degrees toward the shrub- 
bery and disappeared. 

Carruthers, though he had good reason to hate him, 
was glad that the miscreant lived, and that the re- 
membrance of his d)ring face would not haunt Miss 
Rutledge to the end of life. Men may kill each other 
without remorse, but with a woman it is different, no 
matter how righteous the deed may be. 

Two slaves soon came in haste from the house, and 
raised the wounded officer to his feet. Supported by 
them on either side, he walked with greater ease than 
seemed possible, and was conducted to the room he had 
so lately occupied. 

Miss Rutledge and her mother were waiting with 
bandages and healing ointment. The tender fingers of 
the women dressed his hurt as well as a surgeon could, 
and were glad to find that it was a mere scratch. The 
shock had done more harm than the rifle ball itself. 

It was necessary now for the Captain to tell Mrs. 
Rutledge all about his adventures from the time he 
had been carried away, until he was wounded under 
the trees. Her opinions in reference to Jonathan Ha- 
good had been completely changed. 

His true character had been revealed to her in the 
incidents that occurred when Carruthers was seized 
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by the Tories, and the betrayal of a friend was to her 
an unpardonable crime. Upon the disappearance of 
the marauders, she had summoned her nephew and 
insisted upon an explanation of his part in the trans- 
action. His lies were so transparent that he sank 
deeper in the mire at every word, and the scene ended 
with his banishment from Bermuda. 

He departed at once, appropriating to his use the 
two horses remaining, -which had been concealed from 
the Tories by the faithful negroes. Inez Leroy went 
with him, as she was determined to follow his fortunes. 
The widow was not ungenerous and gave them money 
enough to support them many a day. The escape of 
Colonel Huck was gratifying to all, though it was not 
to be supposed that he would give up the attempt to 
recapture his prisoner. The need of instant prepara- 
tions for defense was evident. Flight was not to be 
thought of. 

The Captain assumed command and called in all the 
slaves from their hiding places. The doors and win- 
dows were barricaded, and arms supplied by Mrs. Rut- 
ledge from a store wisely kept in readiness for such 
an event. The men were posted at convenient posts 
of vantage, while the females were told off to load the 
rifles as fast as discharged. 

They were suddenly startled by a knock at the rear 
door. Satisfied that an enemy would not approach in 
that manner, Carruthers looked from a loophole, and 
perceiving only one man, admitted him. 

His appearance was such as to command attention. 
The type was common enough in those days. He was 
dressed in hunting shirt and leggings, and a coon skin 
cap was set jauntily upon a grizzled head of hair, that 
was slightly flecked with gray. His feet were shod 
with moccasins, and he carried a rifle almost as long as 
himself. 
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To supplement the deadly weapon, a pistol and knife 
were stuck in his belt. The rugged face beamed with 
a friendly smile, as he realized the situation. 

"I am an American," he said, "and there are five 
others of the same kidney in the brush yonder. A 
band of Tories is rapidly approaching with an evil pur- 
pose, and if Lachlan Mcintosh can bum a little powder 
in defense of Madam Rutledge he is here to do it." 

"No offer of assistance was ever so gladly accepted," 
replied Carruthers. "I thank you in the name of Mrs. 
Rutledge and beg you to signal to your men, as we 
have little time to spare." 

The scout gave a quavering call, and in response, one 
after another of his companions issued from the under- 
brush and glided noiselessly across the lawn. When 
they were all inside, the door was barricaded. Mrs. 
Rutledge entered the room and greeted the Partisan 
cordially : 

"Lachlan, the sight of you is good for my old eyes. 
Save this gallant gentleman, Captain Carruthers, who 
has already lost some blood in our service, we had none 
to defend us but the n^;roes, and were likely to be in 
sorry plight. He is an English officer, but not on that 
account less worthy of your confidence." 

"I do not doubt it," replied Mcintosh, closely scan- 
ning the young man's features, and now that I see him 
plainly, he bears a striking resemblance to an old friend 
of mine. He was also a Carruthers and lived in Ches- 
ter District when I was a young man. Is it possible 
that he was a relative?" 

"He was my father, and I am the child who played 
at your knee. I owe much of my early training to 
your kindness. I remember you very well though 
many years have passed since then." 

"I thank God for bringing us together again," said 
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the scout with feeling, as he grasped Ralph's hand and 
pressed it to his lips. 

"You were a lusty youngster and could handle a 
rifle as well as a man. Now that I think of it, you are 
the very officer, who commanded the British at 'Cherry 
Hill.' You made a stout defense but we were too 
many for you." 

"Yes ! it was keen work," said Ralph, with a smile, 
"but I have no hard feeling on that account. It was 
done fairly and in open warfare. If, however, we have 
battled on opposite sides in the past, today we fight 
together against a common foe. I have suffered much 
personally from this Tory band. They attempted to 
bum me at the stake and I was rescued by the Indian 
Sibona, in virtue, I believe, of some remarkable value 
in this amulet I wear." 

The scout examined it with curiosity, and remarked : 

"I have seen it before. In fact I took it from the 
body of a dead medicine man in the Watauga Valley 
more than thirty years ago. I gave it your father as 
a relic of little worth, though Jolm Sevier, 'NoUichucky 
Jack' as he was called, who was better versed in redskin 
lore than I, always asserted that it was a totem much 
venerated by the Cherokees." 

"He was doubtless right, for it has twice saved my 
life, and may do so again. Hark! I hear the shouts 
of our enemies. They have no doubt found the Col- 
onel, who is suffering from a grievous wound, and 
will attack us as soon as they gather courage enough. 
You are better accustomed to this' kind of fighting, 
Mcintosh, than I am, so I relinquish the command to 
you." 

The scout assented, and gave orders rapidly to his 
men, which proved him to be a strategist as well as a 
fighter. 
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"They will miss the presence of their leader, then," 
he remarked to the Captain ; "but how did he happen 
to be shot? We were watching his men on their way 
to the plantation, but saw nothing of him." 

"He was not shot at all. He was pierced through 
the body with a sword wielded by skillful hands. He 
followed me far in advance of his men, and thinking 
I was unarmed, made an attack upon me. I held him 
off as well as I could with a knife the Indian had 
given me, but he finally shot me in the leg and brought 
me to the ground. Miss Rutledge appeared at the 
critical moment, and with my own sword nearly killed 
him." 

"God bless the girl I" exclaimed Mcintosh, while his 
men joined in a cheer that shook the rafters. "De 
Ayllon's training was of some use after all. She is 
the bravest lass in all the land and the Pride of Caro« 
lina. We have no time to waste, so to your posts and 
make every shot tell." 

The band outside ignorant of the reinforcements that 
had increased the defenders to fourteen, were sure of 
an easy victory. They surrounded the house and com- 
menced the assault by a volley fired at random. It 
did no damage except to splinter the shutters. 

The scout had instructed his men not to waste 
powder, as he wished the Tories to suppose the house 
deserted, and, growing careless, to expose themselves 
on the open ground. They were very cautious at first, 
and resorted to many tricks to tempt the fire of any 
who might be in the house. 

As they were unsuccessful in this, some of the bold- 
est tried by a quick dash to reach the shelter of the 
nearest shrubs. They had scarcely left their hiding 
places, when Mcintosh gave the word to fire. 

There was the whip like crack of a dozen rifles, and 
as many puffs of smoke that curled lazily from the 
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loopholes. Four were instantly killed, and two more 
were hit, but managed to get back to shelter. 

This salutary lesson convinced the marauders that 
the defenders were on the alert, but they could not 
understand how Carruthers and a few negroes were 
able to do so much mischief. It was fortunate that the 
land was free from shrubbery near the building, and it 
was impossible for the enemy to approach without be- 
ing exposed to the rifles of the Partisans. 

The two ladies bore themselves with mudi fortitude, 
superintending the work of the negro women, and 
teaching the ignorant ones to reload the guns properly. 
There were some brave men among the thirty or more, 
who composed the attacking force, and it was mani- 
fest to these that the only chance of success was to 
assault on all sides at once. They cut down two young 
trees, to be used as battering rams to force the front 
and rear doors simultaneously. They hoped in the 
confusion of the double attack to be successful at one 
or the other entrances. 

The noise of the axes was heard very distinctly and 
Lachlan knew what was to follow. He posted his best 
men at the windows commanding the doors, while the 
rest kept close watch at other points. Carruthers was 
amazed at the coolness and celerity with which the 
scouts made their preparations. 

He had noticed also that in the first attack the shots 
of the negroes had flown wide, but every one of the 
six Americans hit the man he aimed at. Now, in ap- 
parent unconcern they chatted and joked among them- 
selves, yet never for an instant did they allow the least 
movement to escape their notice. 

The Captain reflected during the half hour's quiet, 
that he had scarcely seen Miss Rutledge since the 
tragedy in the garden. He heard her sweet voice at 
time^, as she cheered up the negroes, whose courage 
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was not of the sort to be relied upon^but she had not 
yet approached the corner of the house, where he was 
posted. 

He was intently watching from the loopholed shut- 
ter, when he perceived her presence by that mental 
attraction which is like a magnetic power. She stood 
close beside him then, resting a fair hand familiarly on 
his arm. He turned eagerly to gaze into her sweet 
face. 

A ghost of a smile flitted across her features, as she 
asked sarcastically : 

"What think you of your Tory friends. Captain Car- 
ruthers? Should not King George be proud of his 
allies ?" 

"If they are friends of mine. Miss Rutledge, or of 
his Majesty," he replied, "they have a strange WJ^y 
of showing their affection. Had I a half troop of 
British Cavalry with me, the scoundrels would commit 
no more murders. I bitterly regret that I have been 
the unhappy cause of bringing so much danger to you." 

"It was through ho fault of yours, Captain. The 
band has lingered in this vicinity for this very purpose, 
and sooner or later would have robbed us of every- 
thing. I am thankful that instead of two weak women, 
they have found sturdy defenders who cannot easily be 
conquered." 

"I owe my life to you, Grace Rutledge," he said 
with feeling; "yet I would gladly have lost it if you, 
by such sacrifice had been freed from peril. It was a 
bitter moment for me when Colonel Huck attacked you. 
I feared that I had looked upon your dear face for the 
last time." 

"Hush, Captain, no compliments, if you please. 
There was really no need to worry. He was a stupid 
swordsman after all. It was not a feat to be proud of, 
and I shudder to think that I might have killed him." 
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At this interesting period in the conversation, the 
warning whistle of Mcintosh recalled them to duty and 
the girl stepped back saying she would reload the rifles, 
of which they had spare ones, as fast as Carruthers dis- 
charged them. With implicit faith in her skill, he 
handed her the bullet pouch and powder horn, and 
turned his attention reluctantly to the loophole. 

The entire band charged from their hiding places 
both front and rear, and fired rapidly at the house, 
but more especially at the loopholes, from which the 
black muzzles of the rifles were spitting fire. 

The first Tory that left the brush on his side, Car- 
ruthers shot down immediately, and he could even see 
the red spot where the bullet pierced him in the breast. 

Miss Rutledge pressed another rifle into his hand, 
and with her assistance he was able to fire with in- 
credible swiftness, bringing down an assailant with 
almost every shot. 

The battering timbers were rushed forward under 
cover of a continuous fusillade, and each was carried 
by six men straight against the doors. 

The scouts were ready, and, those at the front door 
were killed and wounded before they reached the point 
of attack. The distance to the back door was shorter, 
and the attempt was nearly successful. All except 
two, however, were immediately shot down, and the 
survivors, unable to fly, sought safety in the shelter of 
the porch. 

Heedless of the volleys fired at them, two Americans 
opened the door and knife in hand threw themselves 
upon the enemy. The contest was brief and in a few 
moments they leaped back unhurt leaving the lifeless 
bodies on the steps. 

The smoke from the rifles had become so dense that 
the house seemed to be on fire, and the pattering of 
the bullets against the clapboards was like the pelting 
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of hail. Some passed through the loopholes, but did 
no damage. 

The besiegers became disheartened and again re- 
treated with half their force killed or grievously hurt. 
The contest was then practically over. None of the 
defenders were seriously hurt, though there were some 
slight wounds to show. 

"They still outnumber us in spite of their losses," 
said Mcintosh. "They may attack again, but for 
the present we are safe. The lesson has been a bitter 
one. Hark! what is that? Listen all." 

The merry notes of a bugle sounded afar oflf, but 
distinctly. Carruthers ran to an open window and be- 
yond the avenue of noble sycamores saw the gleam of 
scarlet coats, and the bay color of the prancing steeds. 
Soon he could hear the thud of plunging hoofs. 

"Hurrah!" he shouted, "we are safe. A troop of 
British cavalry is rapidly approaching." 

"It is time we departed if that's the case," said Mc- 
intosh, humorously. "We are not anxious for their 
acquaintance. Good bye, Captain, and don't forget 
the Partisans of the Combahee." 

The scouts vanished as secretly as they had come, 
and the Tories, surprised at their hellish work, knew 
not whether to fight or fly. Cumbered with wounded 
they were unable to do either. 

The Captain waved a handkerchief from a window 
as the troop emerged from the shade of the trees. Two 
fine looking officers rode in advance. One of them he 
recognized at once as Captain Langston who had 
fought beside him at Cherry Hill, and the other as 
Lord Rawdon, a British officer of high rank. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE FALL OF SAVANNAH 

In the month of August, 1779, the British, aware 
for a long time of the plans of the Americans to attack 
Savannah, were gradually withdrawing their forces 
from Carolina for the defense of the city. The in- 
creased activity of the Provincials under General Lin- 
coln, who, by great exertions, had collected together 
about five thousand Continentals and Volunteers, had 
forced the enemy to retreat in haste from the vicinity 
of Charleston. Thus bands of legionaries from all the 
outlying posts, were converging toward Savannah, lay- 
ing waste the country over which they travelled. 

The troop of cavalry under Captain Langston that 
had arrived so opportunely at Bermuda, was an escort 
for Lord Rawdon, an officer who was high in favor 
with General Clinton and was destined to play an im- 
portant part in the later years of the war. 

They had made a forced march from Wadmelaw 
Island, and were bound for Zubley's ferry on the Sa- 
vannah. While in search of food for themselves and 
forage for their horses, they accidentally came within 
sight of the large plantation house, which was visible 
from a long distance in spite of the protecting screen 
of noble trees. They left the main road and turned 
their steeds toward Bermuda. 

Soon the crack of many rifles reached them, and they 
saw the puffs of smoke from the windows, undoubted 
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evidence that a fight of some sort was in progress. 
The troopers urged their horses into a gallop and 
charged up the avenue in timB to interpose between 
the contending parties. 

They were received joyfully by Captain Carruthers, 
who rapidly narrated the events of the day, including 
the treatment he had received from the Tories. The 
officers were enraged and Captain Langston was de- 
termined to hang the wounded Colonel Huck without 
mercy. 

His Lordship was better aware of the necessity of 
conciliating the Loyalists and used his influence to 
prevent the summary act. He argued that the assail- 
ants had been sufficiently punished by their loss in the 
attack. In this view he was supported by Carruthers, 
who did not desire to make any more enemies than he 
could help. 

The matter was settled by gathering in the band and 
compelling them to bury the dead in a grove far from 
sight of the house. The task ended, they were ordered 
to proceed at once to Savannah, where Colonel Huck 
could receive medical attention for his own severe 
wound. The shattered band collected their ponies and 
took the road to the ferry, well satisfied to be let off 
so easily. The wounded were carried in farm wagons, 
appropriated for the purpose. 

Mrs. Rutledge welcomed the British officers in so 
dignified a manner, that instead of demanding food 
and shelter in the usual style of an invader. Lord Raw- 
don was constrained to ask as a favor that which he 
might have obtained by force. 

Removing his hat from a head slightly tinged with 
gray, he bowed low before her and asked the privilege 
of occupying the grounds for a few hours. 

"The fortune of war, Madam," he said politely, 
"compels me to crave hospitality for my officers and 
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men. They are sadly in need of rest after a long ride 
over hot and sandy roads." 

"It is unusual," replied the stately matron, "for your 
countrymen to ask so politely for that which they have 
the power to take, and I appreciate the consideration. 
I am certainly glad to offer you what little remains 
from the raid of the Loyalists you have just dispersed. 
We are grateful for your interposition in a time of 
great peril. Our provisions it is true are nearly ex- 
hausted, but enough is left to make a show of hos- 
pitality. If you will enter the house, supper will be 
served speedily." 

"There will no doubt be plenty for our small com- 
pany, and we shall not remain long enough to make our 
presence a burden. We must reach the ferry by to- 
morrow night, if possible." 

The officers accepted the invitation gladly and as 
they entered, gazed in amazement at the shot riddled 
windows. The interior also showed evidence of the 
severity of the conflict. Weapons and ammunition 
were piled in the comers of the rooms, and much of 
the valuable furniture had been used to strengthen the 
doors. 

Lord Rawdon viewed the scene of confusion with 
curiosity. He addressed Mrs. Rutledge as she passed 
through the room, saying : 

"The men of your household must be well accus- 
tomed to border warfare, I should judge, from the 
good use they have made of your costly furniture. 
They need not fear to show themselves. Bid them 
come forth and join us in the good cheer you are about 
to furnish." 

"You are mistaken, Lord Rawdon," she replied. 
"We have no male relatives here. Our nearest of kin. 
Governor Rutledge, is at present at Charleston. I am 
a widow and a daughter is my only companion. A 
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nephew, who was lately in charge of the estate, de- 
parted some days ago, accompanied by a friend of my 
daughter, Miss Leroy." 

"Am I to believe then that Captain Carruthers, with 
the help of a few negro slaves, has defended the house 
so gallantly against thirty well armed ruffians? It 
seems incredible." 

"There is no reason to deceive you. Lord Rawdon," 
replied the lady. "Captain Carruthers was assisted by 
the Partisan leader. Colonel Mcintosh, and five of his 



men." 



At this intelligence. Lord Rawdon sprang from his 
chair in great excitement and exclaimed : 

"By heavens! he must not escape. His capture is 
worth a hundred guineas." 

He ran to the door and shouted : 

"Hola, there Sergeant! Turn out the guard and 
search the grounds, Mcintosh was here within the 
hour." 

The Sergeant repeated the order instantly, but Mrs. 
Rutledge interposed: 

"You may as well recall your men, Lord Rawdon, 
for the person you seek is far away by this time, and 
I warn you that it is not safe for your troopers to 
stray far afield." 

"The advice is good," said Captain Langston. "The 
Partisans would like nothing better than to find our 
men scattered and defenseless. Safety consists in 
keeping our forces together, lest we be surprised and 
cut off." 

Lord Rawdon turned a black look at Langston and 
was about to reply, when his eye lighted on Carruthers. 
With severe countenance and angry tones he took him 
to task: 

"How is it. Captain Carruthers, that you did not in- 
form me of the presence of Mcintosh immediately 
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upon my arrival ? Does such negligence comport with 
your duty as a British officer? This Mcintosh has 
lately been promoted to the rank of General in the 
American army, and is a prize worth having. Is not 
your conduct a wilful neglect of duty ?" 

"From your point of view, possibly," replied. Car- 
ruthers calmly ; "but not from mine. A sense of hon- 
or prevented me from betraying those who succored 
me in need. If I had been so lost to gratitude as to 
do so, they were fortunately beyond your reach, and 
your attempts to pursue them, would have ended in a 
few saddles being emptied. You would have caught 
no glimpse of the Partisans, I assure you." 

This frank explanation appealed to the better nature 
of Lord Rawdon and recovering from his display of 
anger, he recalled the troopers. They had been search- 
ing the shrubbery within a stone's throw of the house 
and had avoided getting too close to the dangerous 
skirts of the forest. The officersTetumed to the house, 
and embraced the opportunity to remove the stains of 
travel. 

A hot supper was ready for them, and with Lord 
Rawdon in the seat of honor, the officers gathered 
around the table. His Lordship was a faithful ad- 
mirer of fair women, and it suddenly occurred to him 
that Miss Rutledge was not present. He, therefore, 
begged his hostess to present his compliments to her 
daughter and request her to join them. 

Mrs. Rutledge replied with hesitation : 

"I doubt, my Lord, if my daughter will care to 
accept the invitation. It is best for young maidens in 
these troublesome times to avoid offering by their 
presence in public, the temptation for insult." 

"She need fear nothing of the sort here. Madam," 
replied Lord Rawdon, "though such a precaution is 
commonly a wise one. There are none but gentlemen 
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present, and we do not wish to be classed with the 
unprincipled marauders, who have brought disgrace to 
the British arms. Assure her, if you please, that she 
will be treated with the utmost respect." 

"Your word is sufficient. Sir, and I think that an 
assurance from Captain Carruthers would overcome 
her scruples, if it so pleases him to undertake the 
task." 

The Captain was so willing to act as ambassador, 
that his alacrity provoked a general laugh. He had 
no idea where she could be found, but the heart is a 
sure guide. It led him to a summer house in the 
garden. 

Miss Rutledge was there and having listened to his 
message, declined the honor. He was not to be de- 
nied, however, and vowed to protect her from unpleas- 
ant remarks, assuring her that Lord Rawdon and Cap- 
tain Langston were the most honorable of men. He 
offered his arm gallantly, and in a few moments she 
appeared before the waiting company. 

The two gentlemen rose from the table and were 
formally introduced. They had expected to see a 
young maiden of unripe years, and were amazed at 
the loveliness of the lady, who replied to their compli- 
ments with well-bred courtesy. She was greeted with 
courtly bows, as if she had been a lady of fashion, 
instead of a country maiden. 

Lord Rawdon politely expressed his appreciation of 
the honor, and Miss Rutledge with heightened color, 
seated herself at her mother's side. The hungry of- 
ficers attacked the viands vigorously, keeping up a 
lively talk between mouthfuls. 

There wa;s no lack of suitable topics for conversation. 
The ladies joined in the running fire of words with 
vivacity and intelligence. The conditions of the coun- 
try, the plan of both parties, the latest gossip of camp 
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and field were discussed, until Lord Rawdon asked in 
curiosity for a detailed narrative of the attack upon the 
house, of which he had heretofore gleaned the merest 
fragments. 

The question was directed to Carruthers and being 
unable to evade it, he related his adventures from the 
beginning. He was interrupted frequently by expres- 
sions of astonishment from the officers. Finally he 
reached the scene in the garden. Miss Rutledge stop- 
ped him at this point, and implored him to omit that 
part in deference to her feelings. The listeners would 
not allow the climax of the whole to be left out, and 
they insisted that the Captain proceed. Their eyes 
widened in amazement as he described minutely the 
duel and the fall of Colonel Huck. 

Lord Rawdon rose from his seat and called upon his 
comrades to drink to the toast he was about to pro- 
pose : 

"In all my experience on sea and land, I never wit- 
nessed a braver act. Here's to the health of the brav- 
est lady in Carolina, — Miss Rutledge of Bermuda." 

The glasses were drained with a stamping of boot 
heels, that sorely frightened the servants, who were 
listening at the aoor 

The remainder of the tale was then continued, until 
the appearance of the British had ended the conflict. 
Lord Rawdon asserted hotly that if he had known 
sooner of this incident, Colonel Huck would not have 
escaped so easily. 

It was evident that Mrs. Rutledge would not be left 
in peaceful possession of her estate, and Lord Rawdon 
insisted upon the company of the ladies to Savannah, 
where they could live in safety. He assured them of 
the most courteous treatment there. The oflfer was a 
kind one, and there were strong reasons for accepting 
it. General Lincoln was close at hand, and among his 
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troops were many turbulent spirits, who could not be 
easily controlled. 

Mrs. Rutledge gave little heed to the arguments of 
the officers. She was well known as an ardent Patriot, 
and believed that she would be perfectly safe from 
annoyance. Her presence, she thought also would pre- 
serve the property from further pillage ; and she reso- 
lutely declined the offer. Unable to shake her deter- 
mination, Lord Rawdon thanked her for her hospi- 
tality, and said good-bye, as he intended to start for 
headquarters at an early hour in the morning. 

Captain Carruthers had no alternative but to return 
to his command. Love dictated otherwise, but duty 
was paramount. It was more than he could bear, to 
leave the woman he loved, defenseless between the op- 
posing forces. 

Yet he had no reason to suppose that she cared for 
him at all, or even knew of his passion. The slight 
familiarity on her part might be easily ascribed to the 
effect of the perilous scenes they had passed through 
together. Was it wise or manly to attempt to arouse 
in her the same passion, when his duty to his King 
interposed such insuperable obstacles to love? 

In such vain arguments with his inclinations he 
passed the livelong night. Reason triumphed, and 
he determined to depart without revealing his 
feelings. 

The brightness of the morning sun, the warm air 
fresh from forest, field and meadow, the intoxicating 
perfume of rose and honeysuckle, the cadence of birds' 
voices, that filled the air with melody, awakened hope 
and swept away the doubts of conscience in a halo of 
romance. 

It is little use to struggle against the divine influence 
of love, the subtle power that draws two souls together 
in spite of the deceitful reasonings of convenience, the 
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obstacles of present happenings, the selfish dictates of 
patriotism, or even the prospect of death itself. 

The soldiers were rapidly preparing for departure, 
and the Captain roamed from room to room, hoping, 
yet fearing to find the one he sought. He had resolved 
to make his parting brief, and to return to duty with 
a stout heart. 

Miss Rutledge, in order to avoid the unwelcome at- 
tention of Lord Rawdon, had left the house and in the 
shade of the noble trees, where she had conquered the 
Tory, was awaiting the departure of the troopers. The 
rapid approach of Carruthers startled her, but she did 
not retreat as she would have done if it had been one 
of the others. 

Instead she called sweetly and waited for him to 
join her. He came with such eager haste, that she 
laughed merrily and asked : 

"What terrible thing has happened now? Is the 
house on fire, or has my mother discovered a fresh 
bottle to lighten Lord Rawdon's sorrow at part- 
ing?" 

"Nothing of the sort has occurred," replied the Cap- 
tain. "His Lordship is sober enough to sit his horse. 
I came to say farewell, as I may never see you again." 

"It is possible. My countrymen will soon be here, 
and no British officer will be safe outside your lines. 
Gol Captain Carruthers, take up again your chosen 
task of oppressing a free people." 

"You are cruel. Miss Rutledge, and unjust. You 
know my heart is not in this unhappy contest, and that 
it beat3 only for you." 

"I know nothing of the sort. Sir 1" she replied angrily. 

"Then hear it from my lips, I love you, Grace Rut- 
ledge, give me a word of hope before I go." 

For a brief moment they gazed into each other's 
eyes, his ardent with hope, and hers brilliant with 
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awakened knowledge. She shivered slightly, and 
turned away her head. 

"Captain Carruthers," she said, with trembling voice, 
"think of the gulf that separates us. You have offered 
me your love, a gift that any woman should be proud 
to possess. Yet even if I could return it, so long as 
you wear the hated scarlet, it is vain to think of such 
a thing. I respect and like you, but that is all. Go, 
Captain, you have had your answer." 

"It is sufficient for the present, Miss Rutledge, but 
not final. Your liking may ripen into love." 

"Possibly my friend, but not if you annoy me fur- 
ther. So long as the war lasts, I will not listen to 
such words from you again. Hark! the bugle calls. 
Farewell !" 

The small hand lay for a moment in his. He pressed 
it to his lips, and with many a backward glance, obeyed 
the call of duty. The girl leaned against the tree and 
tears of sorrow ran down her cheeks. 

Beware, Grace Rutledge, you are dangerously near 
the border of love's domain. 

The troopers were already in the saddle, and Lord 
Rawdon was calling impatiently for Carruthers. Mrs. 
Rutledge stood upon the porch, and acknowledged the 
farewell salutations of the officers with stately courtesy. 

The Captain leaped into the saddle, and with a rous- 
ing cheer, the cavalcade rode down the avenue. Car- 
ruthers looked back hoping to catch a last glimpse of 
the form he loved so well. A handkerchief fluttered 
for a moment at a window, and his heart lightened, as 
he waved his hand in response. 

Lord' Rawdon witnessed the action and laughed 
heartily: — 

"You came near being left behind, comrade. I fear 
the attractions of Bermuda were almost too strong for 
your sense of duty. By Jove! I should not have 
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blamed you very much either. It's a fortunate man 
who wins Miss Rutledge, were she twice the rebel 
that she is. How does it seem, Captain, to sit a saddle 
once more?" 

** Tis a welcome change, my Lord," he replied. "I 
was born a cavalryman and have a certain contempt 
for the foot soldier. He is well enough to stop a bullet 
though. When I can exchange these clothes for a 
uniform, I shall be very much at home." 

"That will be soon then if we have good luck, but 
with an enterprising foe in the vicinity the unexpected 
sometimes happens." 

It was forty miles to Zubley's ferry. The roads 
were good, but they failed to reach it at nightfall and 
were obliged to bivouac in a grove not far away. 

Many refugees joined them on the following morn- 
ing, and boats were so scarce that there was much 
delay in crossing. Savannah was reached at midday 
and Captain Carruthers at once provided himself with 
fresh clothing. 

He reported to General Prevost and was assigned 
to a position on his personal staff. He was at once 
ordered to assist Colonel Moncrieff in strengthening 
the defenses. 

The town was full of soldiers from all branches af 
the service and with hundreds of negroes at work, the 
fortifications grew with amazing rapidity. There were 
thirteen redoubts and fifteen batteries with a strong 
abatis in front. In a few weeks seventy-six cannon 
of six, nine, and eighteen pounds calibre were mounted. 

There was a sudden alarm on the third of September 
when the French fleet arrived off Tybee. They dis- 
appeared again on the fourth to the relief of the Brit- 
ish, who supposed they had given up the attempt. 

However, the works at Tybee were still further 
strengthened, and the garrison there was reinforced by 
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one hundred men. The fleet reappeared on the sixth 
and on the ninth anchored at Tybee. 

Moncrieff fearing attack, spiked the guns, and re- 
treated to the City. 

The English ships to avoid capture moved up to 
"Five Fathom Hole." 

The French disembarked at Beaulieu and Thunder- 
bolt, a few miles from the town. 

Meanwhile General Lincoln had marched from 
Charleston to Zubley's ferry, and concentrated his 
troops there on the twelfth. Count Pulaski and Gen- 
eral Mcintosh with their commands were despatched 
towards Savannah to attack the British. They effected 
a junction with the French at Beaulieu, sixteen miles 
from town. 

Mcintosh urged D'Estaing to make an immediate 
assault, but he refused and the former returned to Mil- 
ler's plantation three miles from the British lines. 

If the advice of the Americans had been followed, 
the final result might have been different, but the 
French commander instead, summoned Prevost to sur- 
render. That officer in reply asked for a truce to 
consider the terms of capitulation. 

The delay was fatal to the American cause, for on 
the afternoon of the seventeenth, Colonel Maitland 
arrived with eight hundred men from Beaufort. He 
eluded the French by passing through Callibogue 
Sound in a dense fog, and from thence by a little known 
creek reached Savannah in safety. Prevost had now 
gained the time he needed, and refused to surrender. 

I was with Maitland's force and the first officer I 
met upon landing was Captain Carruthers, of whose 
welfare I was thus assured. He was overjoyed to see 
me, but all matters of personal interest were postponed 
in the great events about to take place. 
* It was evident that the town must be taken by regu- 
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lar approaches. The Americans joined their allies on 
the twenty-third. Guns had been brought ashore from 
the vessels. In twelve days fifty-three pieces of can- 
non and fourteen mortars were mounted, and the 
trenches pushed within three hundred yards of the 
works. The British artillery was conmianded by Cap- 
tain Charlton, a brave and efficient officer. 

Major Graham led a sortie of the British on the 
twenty-fourth, which was easily repulsed. The French 
followed them back into the works and were exposed 
to an enfilading fire. They lost heavily in killed and 
wounded before they could retreat. Major McArthur 
made a second attempt to destroy the French ap- 
proaches a few days later, but it was as ineffectual as 
the first. 

A heavy cannonade was begun on the fourth of 
October, and continued until the ninth. Some women 
and children were killed or maimed, but the damage 
to the defenders or to the fortifications was slight. 
The sappers and miners had now approached very near 
to the British lines. 

The French Marine officers were fearful that a hur- 
ricane might dismast their vessels, or an English fleet 
appear, when they were ill prepared to resist. They 
insisted that an immediate assault be made. 

The Engineers decided that it would take three weeks 
longer to invest the city by the slow progress of a 
siege, and Admiral D'Estaing was prevailed upon to 
order an attack at dawn on the ninth of October. It 
was to be made in three columns ; the principal one to 
be led by himself, assisted by General Lincoln. An- 
other main column was under Count Dillon, and a 
third was commanded by General Huger. Major 
L'Enfant with five men gallantly attempted to set fire 
to the abatis, but the wood was so damp and green it 
would not bum. 
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The assaulting force was composed of thirty-five 
hundred French, six hundred American Regulars from 
North Carolina, and three hundred Charleston Militia. 
The real attack was to be made upon the Spring Hill 
redoubt, but the plan was betrayed by a Sergeant- 
Major of the Charleston regiment, who deserted during 
the night. This man, Curry, was afterwards taken 
by the Americans at "Hobkirk's Hill" and hanged for 
his treachery. 

The British conmiander was fully aware of the point 
of attack, and increased the garrison at the redoubt, 
placing Colonel Maitland in command. Count Dillon 
with his column moved silently along the edge of the 
swamp, passing the batteries, and assailed the weakest 
portion of the lines. General Huger, with the third 
division, waded for half a mile through the rice fields, 
and attacked on the east. This movement being merely 
a feint, he withdrew after losing twenty-eight men. 

The main body moved directly against the redoubt. 
Lieutenant Colonel Lannes advanced with the light 
troops on the left of the French, while General Mcin- 
tosh passed the abatis and entered the ditch at the 
north of Spring Hill. They leaped the ditch with des- 
perate bravery, and planted the Crescent and the Lily 
upon the parapet. 

The American colors were those presented to the 
2d South Carolina, three days after the battle of Fort 
Moultrie. They were borne to the parapet by Lieu- 
tenants Hume and Bush, both of whom fell mortally 
wounded. 

The French standard was raised by one of 
D'Estaing's aides, but he was immediately shot down. 
Lieutenant Gray of the South Carolina regiment then 
seized the flags and held them erect. In a few mo- 
ments he was also killed. 

The heroic Sergeant Jasper then secured them to 
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the parapet until he was struck by a shot and fell into 
the ditch. He was carried tenderly to camp and soon 
after expired. Before he died be said to Major 
Horry: 

"Tell Mrs. Elliott that I lost my life in supporting 
the colors she presented to our regiment." 

Count Pulaski, with two hundred horsemen, forced 
his way into the town a little east of the redoubt. He 
had passed the abatis, banner in hand, when a small 
cannon shot struck him in the groin. His lieutenant 
continued the action for some time but was forced to 
retreat. The troopers found Pulaski and bore him 
from the field. He expired two days later. 

The Americans gave over the attempt after five 
hours of desperate fighting, and asked for a truce to 
bury the dead, which was granted. General Lincoln 
retired to Zubley's ferry and the French to Caustan's 
Bluff, from which they soon embarked in their ships 
and sailed away. 

I had witnessed in amazement the desperate at- 
tempts of the French and Americans to carry the 
works, and at times it seemed that success was about to 
crown their eflforts. If D'Estaing had made an attack 
as soon as he reached the coast, Savannah would 
have fallen. Even had he possessed the patience to 
complete the investment of the city, the victory 
would have been his, as the British had no hope of 
succor. 

I saw little of Carruthers during the bombardment 
and attack. I had no official position to maintain, and 
not much interest in the matter anyway, so I merely 
kept myself out of harm's way as much as possible. I 
accomplished some good perhaps in cheering up the 
frightened women and children. 

The Captain was occupied until noontime in carry- 
ing orders from General Prevost to the officers in 
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command at the outworks, and witnessed, in the course 
of duty, the several unsuccessful attacks. He did not 
get off scot free himself, as his clothing was pierced 
several times and he received a slight flesh wound in 
the arm. 

When the contest was over, he was able to look for 
me, and as I was on the same errand, we met. I 
hauled him away to an inn, where we dined in frugal 
fashion, topping off with a bottle of good ale, a luxury 
we had not enjoyed for many days. 

Each told the story of what had befallen since our 
mad flight from Cherry Hill. The mention of Miss 
Rutledge brought to my mind the affray at Savannah. 
I told him of it and we both agreed that the person 
I had befriended was the young mistress of Bermuda. 

The tramping of feet in the street and a loud call at 
the door interrupted our conversation. The landlord 
endeavored to keep them out, but the drunken crowd 
filled the tap room and overflowed into the hall where 
we sat. 

The leader, a burly officer, advanced toward us with 
much assurance. Carruthers rose quickly to meet him, 
fingering the hilt of his sword as if to draw it. I could 
see no reason for the menacing action, but the intruder 
did. 

He recognized the occupant of the room, artd stopped 
short in his tracks. He uttered a curse, and retreated 
hastily to the bar room without another word. 

I turned to the Captain, and asked : 

"What does it mean? Have you such power over 
these rough woodsmen that you can quell them with 
a glance?" 

"Hardly that. Sir Thomas. The man was Colonel 
Christian Huck. He knew well that he had earned 
my hatred, and was wise enough to take his rascally 
face out of my sight." 
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"No wonder he did not tarry to make our acquaint- 



ance." 



We returned to our dinner, and afterwards went to 
the barracks, where we were to remain until the next 
forward movement of the British forces. Rumor had 
it that it was for the capture of Charleston, to which 
place the Americans had retreated. The rumor be- 
came a fact and great preparations were made to ad- 
vance northward with a strong force. 



CHAPTER X 

THE SLANDERER PUNISHED 

There were several weeks of waiting, while a force 
was being organized to attack the rebel capital. Cap- 
tain Carruthers seemed to bear it with an ill grace. 
His thoughts were elsewhere, and the few duties as- 
signed him, were performed without enthusiasm. I 
imagined it was caused by a growing dislike to the 
service in which he was engaged and did not suspect 
for an instant that the shafts of Cupid had sorely 
wounded him. 

He badgered the General continually for leave to 
scout toward Bermuda. For a time he was firmly re- 
fused, as strong bodies of Partisans under Pickeris, 
Huger, and Mcintosh were watching to cut off small 
parties of the British, and Prevost did not intend to 
lose many men in that fashion. 

The country finally quieted down and the commander 
gave an unwilling permission, urged thereto by a sly 
hint I gave him of the real attraction at Bermuda. He 
was rough and cruel at times, but ordinarily consider- 
ate to his subordinates. 

"You may go," he said to the Captain, "but be ex- 
tremely cautious. Proceed no further than the plan- 
tation. Gather what information you can of the 
movements of the enemy. Return in two day's time, 
as an advance will be ordered as soon as General 
Clinton arrives from New York." 

152 
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With Captain Langston and a score of troopers, Car- 
ruthers departed before daybreak. He crossed the 
ferry at sunrise, and rode away across the country 
toward the Combahee. 

It was now the latter part of November and slight 
frosts had colored the vegetation with beautiful hues. 
The fields were barren, and stripped of what little har- 
vest there might have been, by the troops that 
had lately passed over them. A bivouac was made 
at evening, but without fires, as a necessary 
precaution. 

Breakfast was early dispatched and the glittering 
cavalcade set forth again. The anticipation of a happy 
meeting cheered the spirits of the leader. He dreaded 
to find naught but a heap of ruins, and as they ap- 
proached the vicinity, he watched eagerly for the first 
sight of the white walls of the mansion. 

His forebodings were dissipated, for at a distance 
the place appeared the same as ever. As they turned 
into the avenue, the deep stillness and solitude sobered 
the jovial talk. Nothing stirred about the house and 
even the fowls, that once sunned themselves in the 
grounds, were gone. The shutters were closed, the 
grass had growned unchecked in the path, and the 
shrubs, uncared for, stretched forth their tendrils in 
every direction. 

Carruthers rode up to the door and knocked vigor- 
ously with his sword hilt. No one answered the sum- 
mons, save the echoes that sounded from within. A 
black head was finally protruded from a window in 
one of the cabins and as suddenly withdrawn. The 
troopers burst open the door and brought out an old 
negro, who was too frightened at first to utter a word. 

When he understood that no harm was intended, he 
freely answered the Captain's questions. He said that 
the two ladies had gone to Charleston with General 
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Lincoln a long time ago, and all the slaves except him- 
self were there at work on the forts. 

By this intelligence he was assured of the safety of 
Miss Rutledge, though it did not satisfy him. He 
would have been better pleased if she had gone to the 
upper districts beyond Ninety-Six, rather than to a city 
about to be attacked by an overwhelming force. Thus 
distraught with anxiety, he returned to Savannah as 
speedily as he had come. 

The British remained inactive until the arrival of 
the fleet from New York the last of January, 1780. 
They came in scattered fashion, having lost one trans- 
port, all the horses, and a large portion of the artillery 
in a violent storm. 

General Qinton at length sailed from Tybee on Feb- 
ruary 10th, with eight thousand troops and safely 
reached the North Edisto River. The British seized 
the islands of St. John and St. James, and built a bridge 
across "Wappoo Cut." In a few days they extended 
their posts to the Ashley River. 

General Prevost was ordered to send twelve hundred 
cavalry under General Patterson by land. Captain 
Carruthers accompanied these troops, who were har- 
assed by the enemy every step of the way. A junction 
was at length eflFected with General Clinton, and the 
siege begun. 

The British entrenched themselves on the Ashley 
River very near the city. The Americans had erected 
strong works across the peninsula between the Cooper 
and Ashley Rivers, but they were deficient in artillery. 
On the 1st of April the British opened a parallel about 
eight hundred yards from the American lines. The 
fleet, commanded by Admiral Arbuthnot had crossed 
the bar on March 21st and ran by Fort Moultrie with- 
out damage, in a thunder storm, on the 8th of April. 

A portion of the American garrison at the fort was 
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withdrawn and the remainder were forced to sur- 
render on May 6th. Giovernor Rutledge was making 
great exertions to aid General Lincoln. He called out 
all the militia and petitioned Congress for help. The 
latter sent fifteen hundred men, two frigates, a corvette 
and some smaller vessels. These on the approach of 
the British fleet had run up Cooper River without giv- 
ing battle. Part were scuttled and sunk to form an 
impassable barrier to the enemy. Communication was 
kept open with the surrounding country. 

A large number of volunteers had assembled at 
"Moncks Comer," and Lieutenant Colonel Webster, 
with Tarleton and Ferguson was sent to attack them 
on April 13th. Colonel Huger was surprised and most 
of his troops killed or captured. He with Colonels 
Washington and Jameson escaped by flight at 3 A. M. 

After this victory Tarleton went to Port Royal to 
gather horses and supplies. On the 18th a reinforce- 
ment of three thousand troops from New York joined 
Qinton, who now had about twelve thousand in hand. 

Guns were mounted on the first parallel and Gen- 
eral Lincoln was summoned to surrender. He firmly 
refused. 

The bombardment was opened and the second paral- 
lel four hundred and fifty yards from the American 
works was completed on the 19th. The time passed 
until May 8th in sortie and desultory fighting and in 
unsuccessful overtures for surrender. Small pox had 
broken out in the city and the condition of the de- 
fenders was deplorable. 

The third parallel was opened within forty yards, 
the canal was drained and all was ready for the final 
assault. General Lincoln again refused to surrender, 
but on the 12th of May he was overborne by the so- 
licitations of the citizens, yielded and accepted the dis- 
honorable terms offered by the British. 
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^ The garrison, fifteen hundred of whom were Con- 
tinentals, and five hundred of these in the hospital, 
marched out to the time of the Turk's march, with 
colors cased and laid down their arms. 

General Clinton reported his prisoners at five thou- 
sand by counting every adult capable of bearing arms. 
Captain Carruthers had taken an active part in the 
siege and was among the first to enter the captured 
town. 

He was anxious to find out if Miss Rutledge was 
in the city but his military duties were so exacting that 
he was forced to abandon all private matters until the 
excitement had subsided. The most he could do under 
the circumstances was to watch the Americans who 
were leaving in small parties to be sure that she was 
not among them. 

The few families of standing among the Tories be- 
gan now to flock to the city, and English vessels, laden 
with supplies and passengers arrived every few days. 

The finest mansions were occupied by the officers 
and their families, public houses and stores were 
opened, fashionable ladies appeared upon the streets 
and gayety usurped the place of gloom. 

Many Patriot women, who lacked the means to join 
their friends, remained and accepted safety from the 
hands of the enemy. Their time was mostly occupied 
in mitigating the suflFerings of the prisoners who were 
confined in the hospitals and prison ships. A club 
house was opened by the British officers, where they 
gathered nightly for social intercourse. Balls and 
routs were held at frequent intervals in the provincial 
mansions. 

The two Captains, Langston and Carruthers had 
become firm friends during their adventures at Port 
Royal and Savannah. The former had remained with 
General Prevost until the news of the fall of Charles- 
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ton reached them. He was then ordered to proceed 
to Ninety-Six with a strong force, to carry out a cher- 
ished plan of General Clinton to establish fortified 
posts all over the South. He hoped thereby to prevent 
the gathering of any large number of disaffected Amer- 
icans. 

I was determined to visit Charleston as soon as 
practicable, and Captain Langston was glad of the 
opportunity to send a secret message to his friend 
Carruthers, the purport of which I was not informed 
until long afterwards. 

It seemed that the gallant officer had become en- 
tangled in love's meshes before he left England. The 
lady, who had won his affection, was a titled dame, 
which fact had proved an obstacle to his hopes. Love 
had overcome these objections and the Countess, as 
enamored as he, followed him to America on one of 
the vessels that had lately reached Charleston. He had 
planned to join her there, but the inexorable nature 
of his mission prevented. He therefore asked Carru- 
thers to meet her on arrival and to watch over and 
protect her in his absence. This was the message I 
unwittingly carried. 

I avoided the discomforts of the wearisome ride 
across country by taking another boat voyage to Port 
Royal, thence through Beaufort River to Coosaw, St. 
Helena Sound, and Edisto. I arrived at my destina- 
tion in safety and was received by the officers in com- 
mand with all the courtesy due to my rank. Carru- 
thers had arranged that I should lodge with him, and 
as soon as my luggage was unpacked, I delivered the 
letter entrusted to me. 

He set off immediately in search of Lady Emily 
Grant. He learned at the shipping office on the Bat- 
tery that the transport had arrived several days before, 
and was directed to a house where she was stopping. 
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It was a well kept mansion, set far back from the 
street. There was a flower garden in front, defended 
from intruders by a high board fence. The gate was 
locked, but he rang the belKand at last aroused a ser- 
vant. He announced his name and was conducted to 
the parlor. 

A handsome young woman entered the room and 
greeted him with the ready tact of one who was well 
acquainted with the polite usages of social life. She 
was a person of medium height, slight in form, a 
blonde in complexion, and with ravishing features. 
, Her beauty, however, was in such contrast to Miss 
Rutledge that the Captain compared the two in his 
thoughts somewhat to the detriment of Lady Emily. 

Carruthers stated his errand briefly and apologized 
for his inability to meet her on arrival, explaining the 
reason for Captain Langston's absence. 

She blushed charmingly at the mention of her lover's 
name, and replied : 

"I am delighted to meet a friend of Captain Langs- 
ton, and glad to know that he has not entirely neglected 
me. I feared that he had left me defenceless among 
strangers." 

"He did not do so intentionally, Lady Grant," pro- 
tested Carruthers. "If you censure anyone let your 
wrath fall upon General Prevost, who retained the 
Captain in Savannah when this place was invested and 
has now sent him on a wild goose chase to the northern 
border of the province. I will aid you all I can, until 
he is able to obtain a leave of absence to join you here." 

"What a stupid General Prevost must be," said the 
lady with snapping eyes. "Yet I do not suppose that 
Tom told him a word about me, do you ?" 

"It is not likely, yet if he had shown the General 
your miniature he would have been less than mortal to 
refuse permission to the Captain to seek you here/' 
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"There now, no flattery please. I am vain enough 
as it is. What shall I do in this dull town, with 
its slavish blackamoors, uncouth woodsmen and 
dowdy women, until the Trince' comes to his own 
again ?" 

"You misjudge us, Lady Grant. There are many 
cultured women and gallant men here, and it will be 
a pleasure if you will allow me to introduce you to 
such as are worthy of acquaintance. Many gay af- 
fairs are in progress that will serve to cheer your 
exile." 

So it happened that Captain Carruthers and the 
handsome Lady Emily were often seen together at 
social festivities, and in consequence the gossips began 
to wag their tongues. The two were ignorant of these 
ill natured remarks and kept the even tenor of their 
way. 

Meanwhile Captain Carruthers pursued his search 
for the Rutledges, but for a long time without success. 
There was good reason for this, because like most of 
the American women they had hidden themselves in 
the most out of the way comer of the city. 

The Battery was then as now, the popular prome- 
nade. Here rank and fashion gathered in the cool of 
the afternoon to exhibit the latest costumes and to 
exchange choice items of gossip. The officers strutted 
about in scarlet uniforms adding a merry dash of color 
to the sober dress of the civilians. 

The Captain and Lady Grant were accustomed to 
walk there frequently. One day they were prome- 
nading arm in arm, she merrily humming snatches of 
familiar airs, and he watching her, while the light 
breeze fresh from the ocean, toyed with her golden 
hair. A lady attended by an aged colored woman met 
them at a turn of the walk, and they moved aside to 
allow her to pass. She gazed intently at the two, and 
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suddenly raised her veil, revealing the fair features 
of Grace Rutledge, dimpled with smiles. 

Carruthers was at her side in an instant, and would 
have caught her hand, but she withdrew it. 

"Be careful, Captain," she said. "We are not alone. 
Where have you been these many months, and who is 
the lady with you? Methinks you have found a new 
attraction." , 

Lady Grant had considerately moved out of hearing. 

"It is a friend of Captain Langston. She is much 
alone in the city and a stranger. Suflfer me to pre- 
sent you." 

The two fair women greeted each other cordially, 
though Miss Rutledge was somewhat constrained in 
the presence of a possible rival. ' This feeling was 
dissipated by the warmth of Lady Emily's attractions 
and lively conversation, and they were soon chatting 
gaily. 

After an hour of pleasure. Lady Grant insisted that 
the Captain should see Miss Rutledge safely to her 
home. This was the opportunity he desired. The 
presence of the ancient duenna was a check to any 
familiarity between the two, indeed Miss Rutledge 
would have permitted no love making on the part of 
her escort. It was enough of joy to feel the soft 
pressure of her arm in his, and to listen to the tones 
of her sweet voice. When they reached the cottage 
Mrs. Rutledge was pleased to meet again one whom 
she considered a friend, and she would not allow Car- 
ruthers to depart until a late hour. 

Jonathan Hagood had been in the city ever since his 
expulsion from Bermuda. By good use of his per- 
suasive tongue he had become well acquainted with 
the principal British officers. He had openly espoused 
their cause, and had been given a minor position in 
the quartermaster's department. He was enabled to 
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earn a living and to contribute a trifle toward the sup- 
port of Inez Leroy, who had accompanied him. 

He had promised to marry her, and satisfied for the 
present she was constantly working upon his revengeful 
feelings. The Rutledges and Captain Carruthers had 
become the objects of her bitter hatred. She had 
watched the latter closely and was the one who had 
started the slanders, that were being circulated so in- 
dustriously. 

She had witnessed the meeting on the Battery, and 
followed the party to the secluded cottage where the 
Rutledges lived. Then she hurried to Hagood with 
the information, and it was not many days before he 
presented himself to his aunt, and tried to overcome 
the dislike she felt towards him. 

He was so successful that he was permitted to re- 
open friendly intercourse with the family and to in- 
clude Miss Leroy in this concession. In fact the latter 
finally took up her abode with Mrs. Rutledge, and 
conducted herself with the utmost propriety. 

' The conspirators now had the chance to poison the 
minds of Mrs. Rutledge and her daughter against Car- 
ruthers and they set about it in a systematic manner. 
The choice items of gossip were told with minuteness, 
and worst of all, were believed. 

The Captain continued his friendly attentions to 
Lady Grant, and went about with her the same as 
before. He called frequently at the cottage, but the 
coolness of his reception fairly drove him crazy. He 
soon discovered the presence there of Miss Leroy, 
and that Hagood was a frequent caller. They both 
avoided his notice, having a lively fear of his 
wrath. 

I soon became aware of the rumors afloat and sus- 
pected the secret agency of Jonathan Hagood in cir- 
culating them. We talked the matter over together, 
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and only waited an opportunity to call the rascal to 
account. 

He continued his nefarious scheming and among his 
associates at the club as vile as himself, he found means 
to disseminate all sorts of scandal. Carruthers was 
accustomed to drop in there occasionally for a round 
of piquet, and when Hagood was present generally 
passed him by without notice. 

He was in daily expectation of orders to accompany 
Colonel Tarleton on an expedition to Chester district, 
where he hoped to find Captain Langston and deliver 
to him a message of love from his betrothed. The two 
young people met at the Battery as they had often done 
before, The Captain had long ago told Lady Emily 
of his love for Miss Rutledge, and she had shown a 
lively interest in the affair. 

He had that day been promised an appointment to 
Tarleton's legion, and of course the first person he told 
of it was Emily Grant. She was overcome with de- 
light at the chance to communicate with Captain Langs- 
ton. She modestly desired to send a verbal message, 
and chose to give it to the messenger in whispers. 
How natural it was to bring her sweet face close to 
his while she told the story she wished repeated. More 
by accident than design, her hand rested confidingly 
upon his shoulder. 

This incident was witnessed by Hagood and a com- 
panion of the same character. Captain McGirth, an 
American, who for some fancied slight, had turned 
traitor and deserted to the British. That evening the 
choice spirits at the Club were entertained by a de- 
scription of the interview, and the tale was supported 
in every particular by Captain McGirth. 

It was a stormy night and Carruthers attracted by 
the lights, entered the room with no special purpose 
in view but to see what was going on. His entrance 
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was unnoticed and he stood in the shadows watching 
the scene before him. Many officers were seated at 
the tables, playing cards or conversing together. The 
seniors in rank occupied the upper end of the room, 
while the subalterns were near the door where the 
noise and laughter were the loudest. 

The Captain was not in the mood to participate in 
the jollification and had decided to retire to the bar- 
racks, when he caught a few words of the conversation 
at the nearest table. He recognized some of the worst 
men in the service, and was not surprised that Jonathan 
Hagood was one of the party. That person was evi- 
dently relating something that pleased his listeners 
mightily. 

The Captain moved nearer just in time to hear that 
the intimacy of himself and Lady Grant was the topic 
with which Hagood was entertaining his friends. The 
Tory had not perceived Carruthers and was embellish- 
ing his story with such foul allusions, that the Captain 
stepped quickly to the table and grasping Hagood by 
the collar raised him from his chair and threw him 
half across the room. His companions in slander rose 
from their chairs in fright and each possibly expected 
to be served in the same way. 

Hagood regained his feet and with unusual bravery 
rushed at his assailant. The Captain met the onslaught 
with a blow straight from the shoulder that took the 
Tory under the chin, and sent him to the floor in a 
heap. He turned upon the startled group and bitterly 
denounced them for listening to such foul stories. 
Some of the older officers had gathered around to hear 
the cause of the altercation, and among them were Col- 
onels Rawdon, Tarlcton and Webster. Their presence 
prevented further trouble, and in truth Hagood had 
been so dazed by the blow, that all he could do was to 
sit up and gaze around in a vacant fashion. 
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Lord Rawdon linking his arm in Carruthers, drew 
him out of the press and in a very kindly manner asked 
him the cause of the altercation. When he had heard 
the Captain's story, he turned upon the group of 
scandal mongers and addressed them sternly: 

"Retire to your quarters at once and some of you 
take that drunken fool on the floor and have him put 
to bed. Sir Henry Qinton shall know of this tomor- 
row morning. Such occurrences have too often dis- 
graced our club and they must be stopped." 

The men were glad to get away so easily and raising 
Hagood they bore him with them to the outer air and 
disappeared. Carruthers thanked Lord Rawdon for 
his interposition and apologized for causing the uproar. 
That officer accompanied him part way to the barracks. 
Before they parted he gave his companion some well 
meant advice. 

"You will probably receive a challenge, Carruthers, 
if the cowardly fellow can find anyone to act for him. 
Decline or not as you please. You are not obliged to 
fight him, but if you do, kill him if you can. The 
quicker such men are out of the way, the better." 

"Thanks for your advice, my Lord," replied the Cap- 
tain. "I do not care to fight him, nor do I wish to 
take his life. If he had not placed the good name of 
Lady Grant in question, I should not mind his insults." 

"I have long known her family," rejoined Lord 
Rawdon, "and she is above his slanders. One word 
more. If you should meet him and the contest is in 
your favor, do not remain in the city but go with 
Colonel Tarleton, as General Clinton is determined to 
punish severely anyone who participates in a duel." 

"I am to go with him anyway, unless my orders are 
revoked," said Carruthers. 

"I will see that they are not, and I sincerely hope 
that you will chastise the fellow as he deserves." 
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With a parting grasp of the hand, the tall officer 
strode away in the darkness, and the Captain proceeded 
to his lodgings. 

I was waiting for him in the sitting room used by 
us in common, and listened in much amusement to the 
story of the incident at the dub. While we were con- 
versing, our servant announced that an officer desired 
to see Captain Carruthers. 

He was ushered into the room, and introduced him- 
self as Captain McGirth. He looked askance at me 
doubtless wishing me to withdraw, but Carruthers as- 
sured him that I was entirely in his confidence, and 
what he had to say would be treated as confidential. 

Addressing the Captain, he said : 

"I come on behalf of my friend Mr. Hagood, who 
was grossly insulted by you, Sir, at the officers* club 
and I am authorized to demand an apology, or a meet- 
ing at such an hour as may suit your convenience." 

"I certainly shall not apologize," replied Carruthers, 
"and though I have the right to refuse satisfaction be- 
cause he is a civilian, I am willing to meet him. My 
friend. Sir Thomas Yeld, will act for me and I will 
withdraw so that you may make the necessary arrange- 
ments." 

The details were talked over between us, and the 
hour fixed at five o'clock in the morning. The weap- 
ons were to be swords, and I agreed to furnish a 
surgeon. The spot selected was some distance outside 
the city gates, and I had insisted upon the hour being 
early so that Carruthers could join Tarleton's troops, 
in case he survived, without being obliged to return to 
the barracks. McGirth pledged himself to keep the 
matter secret, and to be punctual to the hour. 

As soon as he had gone, Carruthers began his prepa- 
rations for the meeting and for departure with Colonel 
Tarleton. While he was writing a few letters, to be 
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delivered only in case of an unfortunate ending of the 
affair, I set out to find Doctor McGrath. The jovial 
Irishman greeted my request with a roar of dissent: 

"St. Patrick save us! Is it Patrick McGrath you 
expect to patch up the wounds of these crazy fools. 
Haven't they had enough blood letting that they must 
set to carving each other. It's myself that will not 
have anything to do with it. Away with ye and let 
me go to bed." 

"AH right. Doctor," I replied, "if you are afraid of 
a fight, I will get some one else, not so timid." 
' "Arrah! who ever saw an Irishman afraid of any- 
thing. It's not myself I can tell you. Ye'll get no 
one else. If the Captain needs patching I'll do my 
best. Where is it to be?" 

I explained the arrangements and he promised to be 
with us at daylight. So that the suspicions of Colonel 
Tarleton would not be aroused, word was sent him 
that the Captain would join him on the march. 

Everything else being in readiness, we attempted a 
few hours sleep. Carruthers slumbered as if without 
anxiety, and when I awoke him in time for breakfast, 
he was as fresh as a rose. 

The surgeon joined us in good time, and we cantered 
away from the barracks as the first light began to show 
in the east. We started up flocks of ducks from the 
pond holes we passed, that flew away with noisy 
quacking. The salt fog from the ocean hid the sur- 
rounding country, but as day broke we were able to 
see the road more clearly. 

It was broad daylight when we reached the spot, and 
tethered the horses among the trees. Our opponents 
were very late, and when they did arrive much time 
was consumed in selecting a suitable ground. McGirth 
was determined to place his man where the rising sun 
would be at his back, but I was too old a bird to be 
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caught by such a transparent device, and the principals 
were placed where its rays could do no harm to either. 
The Surgeon prepared his instruments with delightful 
anticipation of the work before him. 

McGirth and myself held a handkerchief between 
the duelists, and at its dropping they set to work. In 
size and physique they were well matched. Hagood 
was the heavier of the two and naturally less agile than 
his sinewy opponent. 

The preliminary passes were as taught in fencing 
schools, but soon the blades flashed more rapidly and 
Hagood, filled with deadly hatred, began to force the 
fight. Carruthers in perfect coolness parried the bitter 
thrusts with consummate skill. 

I knew that he was playing with the Tory, and 
watched with critical approval the deft turn of the 
wrist that foiled the dangerous point so easily. Irri- 
tation began to show in Hagood's actions. He dashed 
here and there, putting in use every artifice so well 
taught by De Ayllon. The thin blades flew back and 
forth, like tongues of flame licking the air. 

Soon Carruthers took advantage of an opening, and 
pierced his enemy in the breast. It drew blood and 
I wondered that he did not put more strength into the 
thrust and end the matter ^s he might easily have done. 

I saw now that he was? in earnest in desiring to let 
the scoundrel go free. Hagood stung by the pain of 
his wound redoubled his efforts. Fire flashed from 
the weapons, and the air was full of the metallic ring 
as steel met steel. 

The sun was now shining strongly across the level 
ground, and I saw Hagood after one of his rushes 
cast a beseeching look at his second. I glanced quickly 
toward McGirth and was amazed to see him draw a 
small mirror from his pocket and cast a ray of reflected 
sunlight straight into Carruthers eyes. 
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Hagood with levelled point leaped in to make a fatal 
stroke. Fortunately I held my sword in my hand and 
with a quick downward cut, dashed the mirror to the 
ground in shattered pieces, slashing the fingers that 
held it. In an instant I was chasing the treacherous 
scoundrel who ran for dear life to the nearest thicket. 
I turned back in time to see that Carruthers was still 
safe. 

Suddenly the point of Hagood's blade was thrust 
violently aside, and the Captain's arm extended to its 
full length. With a horrible cry the Tory clasped both 
hands to his breast, and staggering aimlessly about, 
finally fell to the ground, while the surgeon catching up 
his instruments ran to his assistance. I, of course, 
looked to Ralph first and was overjoyed to find him 
unhurt. Though I despised the carrion, I assisted the 
Doctor in examining the wound. He looked up finally 
with a quizzical smile and said : 

"He won't die of this, Sir Thomas, but he's badly 
hurt. If the Captain has business elsewhere, he'd bet- 
ter begone. Begorra! 'twas a pretty fight, but I 
wouldn't be in your principal's shoes when Sir Henry 
Qinton hears of it. Be off now, and I'll call the other 
dirty spalpeen to help me get him to town." 

The advice was good to follow, and we were quickly 
on horseback and with a farewell to the good Doctor 
rode swiftly after Tarleton's troop, that we were sure 
must be on the way. We soon found the trail and 
four miles farther on came upon the rear guard. With 
a brief message for Miss Rutledge, Carruthers shook 
my hand and galloped on to join his commander, while 
I more leisurely rode slowly toward Charleston. 

I feared that McGirth with the wounded Hagood 
might have reached the city before me, but I saw 
nothing of them nor any unusual stir when I ap- 
proached the gates. 
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I gave the password and was admitted without ques- 
tion. From a sense of caution, liowever, I took the 
side streets and reached my quarters without being 
observed. 

It was policy for me to keep as close as possible for 
the next few days, though I imagined that McGirth 
would make some plausible excuse to keep the matter 
secret. His arrest as well as mine would surely fol- 
low, if the duel should be known. When I did emerge 
from my concealment I learned that Jonathan Hagood 
was convalescing in the hospital from a serious wound 
received in a brawl, .and so the matter ended. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE WAXHAWS 

After the fall of Charleston, General Clinton treated 
the Americans with extreme severity. Their houses 
and other property were confiscated, and the plunder, 
amounting in the aggregate to a million and a half dol- 
lars, was divided among the soldiers. The slaves, even 
those who had sought British protection were seized 
and sent to the West Indies for sale, and thus helped 
to fill the coffers of the conquerors. 

Protection was offered to the Americans upon prom- 
ise of unconditional loyalty. Many accepted the hu- 
miliating terms, and those who refused were sent to 
Governor Tryon at St. Augustine, or confined in 
loathsome prison ships. Among those sent south into 
Florida were David Ramsay^ the historian, and Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Gadsden. They were offered their 
liberty on parole, but the latter sternly refused. 

"Think better of it," said Tryon ; "a second refusal 
of it will fix your destiny — s, dungeon will be your 
future habitation." 

"Prepare it then," replied the brave patriot. "I will 
give no parole, so help me God !" 

The noble Gadsden, who was then nearly sixty years 
of age, was confined in the castle at St. Augustine for 
eleven months. 

General Clinton took immediate steps to secure his 
conquest and to reestablish the royal authority in the 

ISO 
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South. He sent out three strong detachments to over- 
run the country and awe the inhabitants. One of these 
under Lord Comwallis marched up the Santee River 
to Camden; another under Colonel Cruger penetrated 
to Ninety-Six ; and the third, led by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Brown, went from Savannah to Augusta. 

The detachment of cavalry commanded by Colonel 
Tarleton was on its way to join Cornwallis, who was 
then in the neighborhood of Camden. Captain Carru- 
thers, after the fight in the grove, fortunately overtook 
the rear guara of the column. He reported to the 
Commander, and was assigned to the proper place in 
line at the head of his troop. He had recovered his 
composure and showed no evidence of the trying scene 
through which he had passed. A cloud of anxiety 
rested upon his soul, for he imagined that Grace Rut- 
ledge was irretrievably lost to him^ and that the gulf 
between them would be still further widened by the 
schemes of his enemies during his absence. 

He knew that constant activity was the only remedy 
for his gloomy forebodings, and he was likely to have 
all he wanted of it. The road ran close to a dense 
thicket of cedars, and after the advance guard had 
passed, there came from the copse the crack of rifles, 
and a trooper tumbled out of his saddle. There was 
instant confusion for a moment, but an aide galloped 
down the line and saluting, shouted to Carruthers : 

"The Colonel commands you to charge the thicket 
with your troop, and drive out the enemy. Take no 
prisoners and grant no quarter." 

The Captain returned the salute, and forming his 
men for a charge, led them across the field. They rode 
forward at a gallop but were met with a brisk fire. 
Several were killed and others wounded, while the 
riderless horses dashed here and there. The Amer- 
icans, however, did not wait for the assault of the 
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British, but mounted their ponies and were off through 
the thick woods by paths known only to themselves. 

Three however, seemed reluctant to flee so easily and 
jauntily skirted the edge of the forest. After them 
rode Carruthers and a mob of troopers. Two of the 
pursued finally disappeared in the underbrush, but the 
third was swept from his horse by an overhanging 
branch, just as the Captain rode up, his steed panting 
with the rapid pace. 

He raised his sabre aloft to cut down the fugitive, 
when he cried for quarter, and by a merciful impulse 
the stroke was stayed. The American yielded up 
sword and musket with ill grace. The Captain knew 
well enough that he had disobeyed his orders, but he 
was not yet ready to become a murderer in order to 
gratify the bloodthirsty nature of Colonel Tarleton. 

Recalling his men from the chase he mounted the 
captive on a stray horse and returned to the main body. 
A halt was ordered, while the dead were buried, and 
the wounded placed in the baggage wagons. The Cap- 
tain's report was made briefly and when he spoke of a 
prisoner, Tarleton burst forth in a torrent of angry 
words : 

"You have disobeyed my orders, Sir, and deserve to 
be dismissed from the service. I told you to grant no 
quarter, and you found a rebel in arms and allowed him 
to live. This is rank insubordination and you may con- 
sider yourself under arrest. You will turn over the 
command of your troop to the Senior Lieutenant." 

He called a subaltern and directed him to take a file 
of men, lead the prisoner into the woods and shoot him. 
The American, who during the colloquy stood near by, 
heard his sentence, and acted with such suddenness 
that he dashed the nearest trooper from his horse, 
leaped upon its back before a hand could be raised to 
stop him, and rode madly away. 
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A volley was fired at random, but none of the bullets 
seemed to touch him. Before the British had re- 
covered from their surprise he reached the swamp and 
with a parting cheer of derision, vanished. Tarleton 
cursed everyone within hearing and turned upon Car- 
ruthers with bitter invective. He repeated his order 
of arrest, but the latter did not mind it much. He was 
glad to give up his command under such a brute and 
did not fear that his act of mercy would be severely 
censured by Lord Comwallis. 

They marched rapidly forward after this incident 
and were not opposed, for the enemy were disheartened 
and fleeing into North Carolina to join t)eKalb, who 
was making great exertions to collect a sufficient force 
to take the offensive. Houses and bams were wan- 
tonly burned on the way by Tarleton's commands to 
terrorize the few provincials, who had not given way to 
panic. 

It was the last of May when Colonel Tarleton joined 
Comwallis near Camden. Meanwhile Colonel Abra- 
ham Buford, who had attempted to reenforce Gen- 
eral Lincoln at Charleston before its capitulation, 
was retreating toward Charlotte in North Carolina with 
four hundred Continental infantry, a few cavalry, and 
two small cannon. 

Comwallis despatched Tarleton with seven hundred 
cavalry in pursuit. Carruthers had been relieved from 
arrest and was again in command of his troop. The 
pursuing force rode one hundred and five miles in fifty- 
five hours, and on May 29th, 1780 overtook Buford at 
the Waxhaws. Not one third of his command was 
armed and the Republican leader was surrounded be- 
fore he was aware of the approach of the enemy. 

Colonel Tarleton demanded his surrender but Bu- 
ford bravely refused. During the conference, the 
British leader perfidiously made preparations for as- 
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saulty and the instant he received Buford's reply made 
a furious charge upon the surprised Americans. Most 
of them were resting during the truce and were in no 
condition to defend themselves. 

With fierce yells and flashing sabres, the legion 
dashed upon the Republicans, hewing down those who 
resisted and those who did not, in accordance with 
Tarleton's orders to give no quarter. Carruthers was 
in, the thick of the flght, but spared all those in his 
path who threw down their arms. He became sep- 
arated from his men, and was suddenly confronted by 
a stalwart scout, who at a distance of a dozen paces 
covered him with his deadly rifle. In another moment 
the King would have lost a gallant ofiicer, but the 
weapon was quickly lowered and the Ranger shouted 
above the noise of battle : 

"Pass on, Captain. *One good turn deserves an- 
other.' You saved my life once, and now we are quits. 
Spare the next Yankee you meet." 

Carruthers immediately recognized the prisoner who 
had escaped from Tarleton's clutches. He raised his 
sword in salute and rode back into the flght, which had 
now become a slaughter. He was sick at heart at the 
cruelties he had witnessed. The command of Tarleton 
had in most cases been obeyed, and very few had been 
spared. 

Some of the Americans bravely resisted; others 
threw down their arms and begged for mercy. None 
was given and the defenceless men were hewn in pieces 
by the British cavalry. One hundred and thirteen 
were slain, and more than that number so badly 
wounded as to be unfit to travel. Fifty-three were 
spared by the more merciful troopers in flat disobedi- 
ence of orders and were taken as prisoners to Camden. 

Cornwallis approved this savage brutality and Lord 
George Germain extended his favor to Tarleton for 
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this crime against humanity. The civilized world stood 
aghast, and the historian, Stedman, one of Comwallis's 
officers, wrote: "On the occasion, the virtue of hu- 
manity was totally forgot." The phrase : "Tarleton's 
quarters" became the war-cry of the Patriots from that 
time forth. 

Several of Tarleton's favorites had witnessed the 
forbearance shown by Captain Carruthers during the 
conflict, and it was scarcely over before he was sum- 
moned before that officer. He quickly perceived from 
the black looks cast upon him, that he was in disfavor ; 
and was not surprised when the cruel tyrant addressed 
him angrily : 

"You have again, Captain Carruthers, disobeyed my 
orders and I have a mind to have you shot for in- 
subordination." 

"It would be in keeping with your brutal character. 
You would hardly dare to go to that extreme, and I de- 
mand a trial by court-martial. That I may give you 
ample cause, I hereby denounce you as a cold blooded 
slaughterer and a disgrace to the British arms." 

The burly officer turned red with anger at this insult 
and roared : 

'Deliver up your sword, you accursed traitor." 

I will with pleasure," retorted Carruthers, "but 
only thus, — " and drawing it from its sheath he broke it 
across his knee and flung the pieces directly in the 
tyrant's face. Tarleton wiped the blood from his 
cheek where the hilt had slightly wounded him, and 
ordered that Carruthers be seized. 

"Bind him securely and take him to Camden with 
the other prisoners. Have him confined in the jail and 
closely watched." 

The Captain made no resistance and was soon in the 
same sorry plight as the rest of the prisoners. When 
Camden was reached he was incarcerated in the build- 
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ing set apart for a military guard-house, and was 
treated with extreme severity. He contrived to make 
friends with the jailer and bribed him to convey a com- 
munication to Comwallis, demanding a trial by court- 
martial. 

Such a request from an officer of the army could not 
well be denied, so after a conference with his lieu- 
tenants, the commander granted it. He delayed calling 
a court for some months as the Americans were re- 
gaining their courage, and kept the British in great 
anxiety. 

During this period of waiting the unfortunate 
prisoner was subjected to indignity, which together 
with a scant allowance of coarse food, was intended to 
break his spirit. He bore it all with calmness, and by a 
liberal use of the little money he had, secured better 
fare and managed also to despatch a message to me 
telling of his situation, and asked me to use my influ- 
ence to obtain a prompt trial of the offense. 

He was aroused from lethargy one day by the sound 
of an altercation outside the door of his cell. An im- 
perative voice demanded admittance, and after some 
grumbling the jailer opened the door and admitted an 
officer. Carruthers Was seated upon his cot bed, and 
in the dim light the visitor did not at first perceive him. 
When he could see clearly he hastened forward and 
clasped Carruthers in his arms. 

"My dear friend, do you know me? I am your 
comrade Langston. Your imprisonment on such a 
charge is an outrage. I have just come in from 
Ninety-Six, and barely escaped capture. Some of 
Sumter's meh followed me right up to our lines. The 
enemy are becoming very bold of late. I have heard 
all about your arrest and the tongue lashing you gave 
Tarleton. I hope he will profit by it. What can I do 
to help you?" 
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"Nothing," replied Carruthers, "unless you will con- 
duct my defense. It is good of you, Langston, to visit 
me, but I fear you cannot help the matter. I am doubt- 
less condemned beforehand by my judges, though my 
only crime is the refusal to commit murder at the 
command of a brutal wretch." 

"Tarleton will use all his influence to compass your 
destruction, but even if the trial goes against you we 
have still a last resort, — ^an appeal to the King. We 
will talk of that later, but consider me as pledged to 
act as your counsel. How fares it with my sweet- 
heart. Lady Emily? I have been half mad with 
anxiety on her account. What thinks she of her 
recreant lover?" 

"She is well and in safety," responded Carruthers 
with a smile, "and has, I think, partly forgiven you 
for neglect. In fact, she assures you of her steadfast 
love, and that she understands the reason for your long 
silence. Our mutual friend Sir Thomas Yeld, is look- 
ing after her welfare." 

"Thank God for that ! What else ?" 

"Naught but this keepsake, somewhat mussed but 
only the outside wrappings have greatly suffered." 

Ralph gave him a package, which he opened eagerly. 
He found within a dainty handkerchief of lace, still 
fragrant with perfume. He pressed it to his lips, and 
then with renewed vivacity dashed into a narration of 
the stirring actions which were taking place every day. 
He did not attempt to restrain his admiration for 
the bravery and fortitude of the Americans. 

When his hour was up he departed to make prepara- 
tions for the coming trial. The task was a short one, 
for there were no witnesses to be heard on behalf of the 
accused. Disobedience to a cruel order was ac- 
knowledged. The order itself was to be the point of 
attack. and must be shown to be contrary to the laws of 
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war, and properly disobeyed. Langston thought it 
would be easy to prove this to an unprejudiced court. 

The slaughter of Buf ord's command at the Waxhaws 
had been a severe blow to the Americans. Many had 
deserted their homes in panic, and sought refuge in 
North Carolina. Some of the more resolute remained, 
their hearts filled with an intense thirst for revenge. 

Leaders, such as Marion, Sumter, Pickens and 
Horry, formed bands of resolute men, who concealing 
themselves in the trackless swamps, sallied out when 
opportunity offered to inflict damage upon the British 
and Tories. The English had violated the most solemn 
pledges and the Republicans, seeing this, renounced 
their paroles and protections, and armed themselves for 
resistance. They became so active, that the British 
were closely confined within their lines at Camden, 
hardly daring to venture into the country unless in 
strong force. 

General Washington had despatched the Baron De- 
Kalb to the relief of Charleston, but while the latter 
was yet in Virginia, he heard of the capture of the city, 
and it was late in June before he entered North 
Carolina. Congress yielded to the importunities of 
General Gates, the conqueror of Burgoyne, and ap- 
pointed him to the chief command of the Southern 
army, superseding DeKalb. This was done in opposi- 
tion to the advice of Washington, who desired General 
Greene to succeed Lincoln after the latter had been 
captured at Charleston. 

General Gates joined DeKalb on July 25th, and the 
renown of his past achievements revived the spirits of 
the suffering Patriots. Under chosen leaders, they 
swept over the country in small bands, attacking the 
British and keeping them in such terror that their in- 
vading march into the interior was checked. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE TRIAL AND ESCAPE 

The British had endeavored to enlist the Tories in 
the vicinity, and held a strong position at Rocky Mount. 
The first outbreak against them occurred in Chester 
district. Judge Gaston, a man eighty years old, lived 
at Fishing Creek on the Catawba River. He had nine 
stalwart sons. The woimded at the battle of the Wax- 
haws were taken to Waxhaw church, and the two 
daughters of Gaston hastened there to nurse them. 

The sons enraged beyond endurance at the cruelties 
inflicted upon their friends, all became Patriots. The 
Tories were to assemble at a place called Beckham- 
ville to receive protection, but before the gathering 
took place, Colonel Houseman, the British Commander 
of the post at Rocky Moimt, visited Gaston to convert 
him. He nobly refused the overture and that very 
night summoned the Patriots to meet at his house. 

Thirty-three active and powerful men assembled 
under Captain John McClure. They wore hunting 
shirts and moccasins, with wool hats or deer skin caps. 
Their weapons were the rifle and butcher knife, and 
ammunition was carried in otter skin shot bags and 
powder horns. 

Under their gallant leader they surprised the two 
hundred Tories at Beckhamville, defeated and dis- 
persed them. William Stroud and Joseph Wade, who 
had accepted protection from the British, joined the 
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Americans after the battle. Both were afterwards 
captured by the enemy. Stroud was hung and a pla- 
card forbidding his burial was placed upon his breast. 
Wade received one thousand lashes. 

At sunrise the next day twenty British troopers 
forded Fishing Creek to arrest Gaston. He had 
escaped to the Waxhaws and Mrs. Gaston and a grand- 
daughter concealed themselves in the bushes. The 
soldiers plundered the house and carried off the live 
stock. The only thing they overlooked was the family 
Bible. 

Captain McClure soon after attacked the British at 
Mobley's meeting-house on Little River in Fairfield 
district. The Americans surrounded three sides of the 
house, and on the other was a precipice. The British 
official who made out the protection papers, had gone 
to sleep before the fight and when he awoke was asked : 

"What if McQur^ should come upon us ?" 

He replied : "I wish he would, for I am full of fight." 

The house was assaulted and many of the Tories 
killed. More, however, perished by jtmiping down 
the precipice, than by the rifles of the Americans. 
The British officer was found hiding in the chim- 
ney comer, where the boaster had remained during 
the fight. 

When news of the disaster at Mobley's was con- 
veyed to Rocky Mount, Colonel Christian Huck was 
sent in pursuit of the Patriots, who retired across the 
Catawba River. He followed them as far as Lincoln 
County, North Carolina, committing outrages on the 
way. 

On a Sunday morning they called at the house of 
Mrs. Strong, a sister of Judge Gaston. Her son was 
in the bam reading the Bible. They shot him down, 
dragged him from the building, and hacked his body 
with their swords. The mother rushed from the 
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house and threw herself upon the lifeless body of her 
child. Huck was unable to overtake the Patriots and 
gave up the pursuit. Captain McClure at once re- 
turned to the scene of his exploits and joined his force 
to that of General Sumter on the Catawba. 

It was at such a time, pregnant with hope for the 
Americans, that the prisoner at Camden was notified 
of the day set for his trial and that Captain Langston, 
at his own request, had been appointed to defend him. 
He was allowed to consult freely with his counsel and 
to arrange a plan of action. The more they talked the 
matter over, the more serious it appeared, but both had 
hope of success. 

The hearing was appointed for three o'clock in the 
afternoon of the 27th of July. The day opened with 
a fog that grew more dense as the hours passed, and it 
proved later to be a very fortunate thing for the 
prisoner. A few minutes before three, the Captain was 
taken under guard to the building used as the head- 
quarters of the Provost-Marshal. Sentinels were 
posted at the door, but Carruthers even now thinking 
of the chances of escape, noted with satisfaction that 
no unusual precautions had been taken to prevent a 
rescue. 

Soldiers were lounging about, and watched the 
prisoner and his escort wi&i lazy indifference. Indeed 
he fancied some showed sympathy in their faces, and 
he was surprised, too, to perceive several Indians 
seated on the ground, who gazed stolidly from the con- 
cealment of their blankets. 

He was conducted to the court room where many 
officers were assembled. Several came forward and 
shook hands with him, but most of them held aloof. 
Langston was in readiness and placed a chair for him 
near the table reserved for the Judges. They were 
already in their places, but not until he was seated did 
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the prisoner look to see who were to be the arbiters of 
his fate. 

He recognized the principal one as Colonel Fergu- 
son, a bitter and vindictive officer, who later was de- 
feated and killed at the battle of King's Mountain. 
Two of the others were Captains of the line, and little 
known to him. He gave a start of surprise when his 
eyes rested upon the fourth member, who was none 
other than the notorious Colonel Huck. The presence 
of such a determined enemy was disquieting enough, 
and the Captain whispered to Langston. The incident 
was watched by Colonel Huck with grim satisfaction, 
and he smiled broadly at the thought that he would 
soon have revenge for his failure at Bermuda. 

The Court having been duly opened, the prisoner 
was ordered to rise, and Colonel Ferguson addressed 
him: 

"Captain Carruthers, you have been charged with 
grave crimes, and at your own request the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General Comwallis, has granted you 
a trial by court-martial, and has appointed this honor- 
able Court consisting of four officers of equal rank 
with yourself, to hear .the accusation, to determine your 
guilt or innocence, and if found guilty to prescribe the 
penalty. Have you any objection to offer to the com- 
position of this Court?" 

"I have serious objections, your honor," replied the 
prisoner, "and with your permission my counsel. Cap- 
tain Langston, will state them." 

Assent being given that officer protested against the 
presence of Colonel Huck: 

"He is a bitter enemy of my client and for that 
reason is not qualified to sit in judgment over him. I 
protest emphatically, and beg that someone else be se- 
lected in his place who can act impartially." 

The judges talked the matter over in low tones. 
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though to his credit, Colonel Huck took no part in the 
discussion. They soon came to a decision, and Fer- 
guson replied: 

"We have considered the protest, and have nothing 
to do with any personal difficulties between any mem- 
ber of this Court and the accused. The appomtment 
was made by Lord Comwallis with full knowledge of 
all the circumstances, and the Court will stand as it is. 
Your request, therefore, is denied. The clerk will 
read the charges." 

The official proceeded to read the indictment. In 
brief. Captain Ralph Carruthers was accused of in- 
subordination and disobedience of orders on two sepa- 
rate occasions, of flagrantly insulting his commander. 
Colonel Tarleton, and of conniving with certain Amer- 
icans in an attack upon a body of Loyal troops at a 
plantation known as Bermuda in the Combahee district. 

"Prisoner, you have heard the charges," said the 
judge. "Are you guilty or not guilty ?" 

"Not guilty," replied Carruthers firmly. 

The Judge-Advocate then produced his witnesses to 
prove the facts alleged. The first was Colonel Tarle- 
ton who testified to the orders issued. When he re- 
peated the celebrated "no quarter" order, there was a 
groan of disapproval from some of the assembled of- 
ficers. The Colonel faced about quickly while an angry 
flush mounted to his temples. 

The Judge rapped for order, and threatened any 
who should venture to disturb the sittings of the Court 
with arrest and punishment. 

The officer who had carried the order to Carruthers 
gave his testimony, and several others were called to 
the stand who had witnessed the acts of mercy shown 
to the Americans by the accused, both in the first skirm- 
ish and at the battle of the Waxhaws. 

Captain Langston examined all these in detail and 
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did his best to break the force of their testimony. All 
he accomplished was to portray the cruelty of Colonel 
Tarleton in still darker colors. The affair at Bermuda 
was then taken up, and two of the Tories from Colonel 
Ruck's band told a false story of the attack. 

In their cross-examination, Langston was more suc- 
cessful, and was enabled to place that celebrated contest 
in its true light, and to cause the witnesses to contradict 
each other repeatedly. No witnesses were presented 
in behalf of the accused, and the Judge-Advocate de- 
livered a lengthy plea for conviction. 

It was then Langston's turn to defend his friend, and 
he fulfilled the trust nobly. He spoke eloquently, 
weighing the testimony with care, but mostly attacking 
the cruel order given by Colonel Tarleton. He ex- 
posed his brutality and perfidy at the Waxhaws in 
such severe terms, that the listeners were aghast at his 
temerity. 

Tarleton himself was wild with anger, but was 
forced to be content with vowing vengeance upon the 
brave officer. The latter concluded with a manly ap- 
peal for acquittal, rehearsing the gallant deeds of the 
accused on the Continent and in America. 

The members of the Court listened silently and when 
he had ended, retired to an inner room to determine 
their verdict. There was a hum of conversation, and 
bets were made as to the result, while the prisoner and 
his counsel calmly waited. There seemed to be a 
difference of opinion among the Judges, and it was 
a full hour before they returned. The boisterous talk 
ceased as they marched back to their seats with grave 
faces. 

Colonel Ferguson rose from his chair, and in a 
solemn voice announced the verdict: 

"We find the prisoner guilty of all that he is ac- 
cused, and sentence him to be shot at sunrise on the 
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28th day of July. The findings of this Court must be 
approved by General Lord Comwallis before the sen- 
tence is carried into effect." 

He was about to order the Court adjourned, when 
there was a tremendous knocking at the door. It was 
flung wide open with a bang that nearly tore it from 
its hinges, and I, Colonel Sir Thomas Yeld, in full 
uniform, advanced into the room, closely followed by 
that brave and beautiful woman, Grace Rutledge, the 
Pride of Carolina. 

Before a hand could be raised to oppose her, she 
was on her knees before Carruthers, her charming eyes 
brimming with tears, for the verdict was already 
known outside the court room and she had heard it. 
He raised her to her feet, and she stood erect gazing 
scornfully at the astonished Judges. There was a 
hubbub of admiration from the assembled officers, and 
as soon as the tumult ceased, I addressed Colonel Fer- 
guson: 

"It has come to my knowledge within the last few 
minutes, your honor, that you have been engaged in 
hearing accusations against my lifelong and noble 
friendi Captain Carruthers, made by cruel and vindic- 
tive enemies and have announced your verdict." 

"You are correct. Sir Thomas, in so far as the court- 
martial is concerned. The trial has been concluded, 
and the prisoner stands convicted of disobedience of 
orders, mutiny and disloyalty, and has been sentenced 
to be shot." 

"Then let me say. Sir, that the trial is a farce, and 
the sentence will never be carried out. I have with 
me a witness who in the cause of justice, is ready to 
testify in behalf of the accused. She was present when 
the attack was made upon Bermuda and can prove his 
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"and I would further say that the charge of disloyalty 
at the plantation referred to was not considered im- 
portant by the Court in rendering a decision. Dis- 
obedience of orders, and the insult to the commanding 
officer was sufficient cause upon which to base a verdict. 
The charges were fully proved and the sentence must 
stand." 

His reply was scarcely ended before Miss Rutledge 
addressed the Court in low and gentle tones that ccHn- 
pelled attention. No one objected, and taking silence 
for consent, she proceeded to tell her story. 

"You cannot refuse to hear me, good sir, though 
what I have to say may not save the life of an inno- 
cent man. I know all the circumstances of the attack 
upon the British garrison at Cherry Hill, its defeat 
and flight. The Commander, Captain Carruthers, 
barely saved his life, and was found in an unconscious 
condition by the Indian Chief, Sibona, in the forest 
bordering the Combahee River. 

"He came in great haste to my mother's house and 
asked for assistance, which was freely given. The of- 
ficer was tenderly cared for until he had recovered 
from the fever contracted in the swamps. A band of 
robbers under Colonel Huck was lurking in the neigh- 
borhood with the purpose of attacking the house, when 
there was no one to defend it. As soon as they learned 
that a stranger was there, they captured him unarmed 
and carried him to one of their retreats. 

"In spite of his assertions that he was a British of- 
ficer, they tied him to a stake and attempted to burn 
him. He was rescued from this peril by Sibona and 
returned to Bermuda. The house was again assaulted 
but by the assistance of a few Americans, the inmates 
were enabled to repel the robbers. 

"Finally the approach of Lord Rawdon with an es- 
cort of Cavalry put an end to the conflict. His 
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Lordship if here, could clear Captain Carruthers of 
disloyalty and I implore you to reconsider your verdict 
until the witnesses can be presented." 

Huck perceived from the black looks cast upon him 
that the girl's story was believed, and so he cried ve- 
hemently : 

"It is false ; no such thing ever took place." 

Now he might as well have told me I lied, and that 
I brook from no man living. So I advanced menac- 
ingly to the table and leaning across it until my face 
was within a foot of his, said calmly : 

"Every word of the lady's statement is true, and I 
think you will withdraw the language you have just 
used. Is it not so. Colonel Huck?" 

I held him with my eyes, meanwhile fingering my 
sword hilt with sanguine suggestiveness, until he 
dropped his eyes and said with ill grace: 

"I cannot refuse such a courteous request from so 
experienced a swordsman as Sir Thomas Yeld, and 
will modify my remarks by protesting to my associates 
on this Court, that no credence should be given to the 
girl's testimony, because she is pleading for the life 
of her lover." 

"It is false," exclaimed Carruthers, "we are friends 
and nothing more, though God knows I wish it were 
otherwise. Miss Rutledge has no reason to defend me 
except for the sake of humanity." 

There was a murmur of admiration from the spec- 
tators, which was quickly silenced by the Judge's gavel. 

"Since you have added to, rather than diminished the 
insult, Colonel Huck," I continued; "I insist that you 
acknowledge before these witnesses that the narrative 
of Miss Rutledge is entirely correct, and that your re- 
marks were due to misapprehension." 

"I'll be damned if I do," he retorted desperately with 
a look like a hunted wolf. 
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"You will be worse than damned if you don't," I 
retorted. "Your refusal will be at your peril, for I 
shall demand satisfaction according to the code, im- 
mediately at the conclusion of this trial." 

He kept silence for a moment, but there was a deadly 
menace in the look I cast upon him. He saw no hope 
of a diversion in his favor, and therefore said with a 
groan: 

"Possibly I have misunderstood the purport of the 
lady's tale. I will acknowledge the facts to be as she 
has stated. The matter is too trivial as a cause for a 
quarrel with so renowned a swordsman as Sir Thomas, 
and I will withdraw my accusation." 

"Coward!" someone shouted, but he gave no heed. 

"The discussion must cease," commanded Ferguson. 
"The trial is ended and the Court about to adjourn." 

"Wait a moment," I interrupted. "I have something 
more to say. The gentleman whom you have tried 
and condemned is beyond your jurisdiction or that of 
any military court whatever." 

"What do you mean?" enquired the Colonel. "He 
is an officer in the Royal army, and amenable to Court- 
martial." 

"Not so," I replied exultingly, for my hour of tri- 
umph had come ; "he is not and has not been a British 
officer for more than three months. The trial is a 
farce as I stated before, and you have no power over 
him. He resigned his commission six months ago and 
I hold in my hand the honorable discharge of Captain 
Ralph Carruthers from His Majesty's service. If he 
has committed an offense he can only be tried by a 
civil court." 

The conspirators were utterly confounded at this un- 
expected phase of the proceedings. Colonel Ferguson 
recovered from his astonishment first, and stamped 
loudly to quiet the confusion. 
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"This IS a transparent trick, Sir Thomas, and we 
refuse to be hindered in our duty by any such inter- 
ruption. The prisoner is already convicted and in our 
power. He dies at sunrise. No more nonsense will 
be permitted. The Court is now adjourned." 

He had scarcely uttered the words when the com- 
pany were startled by a terrible cry outside of, "Fire, 
fire!" It was followed immediately by the long roll, 
and the officers dashed madly out. 

A man rushed in shouting : 

"The magazine is on fire, save yourselves all who 
can.". He stooped over the prisoner as he passed and 
whispered : 

"Leap from the window. Strike down your guards- 
if they interfere. There are friends outside." 

Without pausing he ran into the other rooms re- 
peating his warning cry. 

Carruthers glanced at his guards. They had for- 
gotten the prisoner and were gazing anxiously toward 
the door, uncertain what to do. He darted to the 
window, but one of them turned on the instant and 
tried to grasp his arm. He struck the soldier in the 
face and felled him to the floor. The next second 
he leaped from the window and almost dropped upon 
an Indian crouching beneath. The latter pointed 
him through the fog toward the nearest build- 
ing. 

"Horse waiting for Captain behind wigwam," he 
whispered. "Ride to woods; Sibona there." 

Carruthers took the hint and ran swiftly as directed. 
The remaining guard was at the window and aimed his 
rifle at the vanishing form. Before he could fire Miss 
Rutledge grasped the weapon and struggled with him 
for its possession. He turned upon her with a curse 
and would have handled her roughly, but seeing how 
the matter stood I whipped out my sword and pricked 
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him sharply. He released her sullenly and fled through 
the open door shouting that the prisoner had escaped. 

Fearful of more trouble, I drew Miss Rutledge 
speedily out of the press. Sure now of Ralph's safety, 
we evaded all questions, which was easy, as everyone 
was busy at the fire, and mounted our horses. We 
lashed them into a run, and rode at full speed toward 
Charleston. 

Carruthers turned the comer of the designated build- 
ing, and leaping on the horse that was tethered there 
made straight for the woods. Though concealed by 
the fog he was not to get away so easily. There was 
a loud shout and five mounted troopers came madly in 
pursuit. They opened fire immediately and the bullets 
sang uncomfortably near. 

Suddenly from the underbrush came spits of flame 
and the sharp reports of rifles. The Captain glanced 
behind and saw two of the pursuers reel and fall from 
their saddles, while the others turned and rode in haste 
back to Camden. 

The horse took his own course, and turned into the 
woods where there was a well defined pathway. The 
fugitive looked about for those who had checked his 
pursuers, but there were no signs of them until he had 
ridden some distance into the forest. In an open glade 
he came upon a dozen Rangers ready mounted on their 
"tacky" ponies. 

They welcomed him heartily, but the leader a stal- 
wart young man checked his words of thanks, assuring 
him that it was only by good chance, they were enabled 
to assist his escape. They were a scouting party, en- 
gaged in watching the British, and the Chief Sibona 
had easily enlisted their services. 

"We are waiting for him now," he said, and in a 
few moments Sibona joined them with stealthy steps. 
Carruthers thanked him warmly but the grave expres- 
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sion of the Indian's cottntenance did not change as 
he replied: 

"Manitou would be angry with Sibona if harm came 
to red-coat Captain, while he wears the totem," and 
he pointed a dusky and not overclean finger at the amu- 
let, which had escaped from its hiding place, and now 
htmg upon the Captain's breast. 

"Thrice then it has been my safeguard, great Chief, 
and I begin to regard it as a precious token. I cannot 
reward you for I have neither money nor goods. Fight 
for you I cannot for I have no weapons." 

The Indian grunted and drew from beneath the 
blanket in which he was shrouded a shining sword and 
a long barreled pistol. Carruthers grasped them with 
an ejaculation of intense satisfaction. 

"How did you get this, Sibona ?" he enquired. 

"Red-coats were careless," the Chief replied. "They 
played with the fire, while Sibona searched the wig- 
wam. The Captain must have long knife and fire stick 
to go on the war-path, so great Chief took them." He 
patted his breast with innocent pride. 

The leader of the Scouts laughed heartily: 

"Sibona is a slick article, Captain. Bolts and bars 
can't keep him out. However we must leave this 
dangerous neighborhood at once. We are not anxious 
for a taste of 'Tarleton's quarters.' I am Captain John 
McClure, one of Sumter's officers. We are now bound 
for the camp of the 'Carolina Game Cock.' Is it your 
will to join us, or do you still prefer to serve your 
King?" 

"No, never again I I have cast off allegiance to him 
like a ragged garment and henceforth I fight for you, 
my comrades in the cause of Liberty, if you will have 
me. 

The band gave a hearty cheer at this, and crowded 
around to sluike hands with the new recruit. Then 
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away they dashed through paths so tangled and pverr 
run with vines that it seemed wonderful how they 
could keep their course. Sibona on foot, easily kept 
pace with them. They drew rein when they were far 
away from Camden and made camp for the night. The 
horses were securely tethered and the scouts, wrapped 
in their blankets, composed themselves to sleep. All 
except two, who kept watch with vigilant eyes over the 
slumbering troop. 



CHAPTER XIII 

FROM CAMDEN TO CHARLESTON 

It had been a tiresome, heart breaking ride from 
Charleston to Camden, a matter of a hundred miles 
as the crow flies, and we had covered it in twenty 
hours, with such refreshment as we could purchase 
at farmhouses on the way. The food was coarse and 
unwholesome and I feared that my companion would 
reach the end of the journey overcome by fatigue. On 
the contrary she appeared as fresh as when we started 
and rallied me, forsooth, on my jaded appearance. 

The excitement of the trial had stimulated the nerves 
of both of us, and when we left the Court room I per- 
ceived no trace of fear or anxiety in the bright ^yes 
of the fair woman who had endured so much for the 
sake of a friend. The errand had proved fruitless as 
far as our agency was concerned, but we had the satis- 
faction of knowing that the Captain had escaped. 

It was high time we looked to our own safety, so we 
mounted our horses and when past the picket line rode 
away at break-neck speed. We drew rein when be- 
yond danger of pursuit and allowed our steeds to take 
a gentler pace. Miss Rutledge drew closer to my side 
and tapping me playfully with her riding whip, asked 
merrily : 

"What think ye now. Sir Thomas, of your boasted 
British justice and fair play? Was ever such a 
travesty ?" 

173 
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"It was a plan to ruin an innocent man, but, thank 
God, it failed." 

"Our masters seem to imagine that the end justifies 
the means. What will the Captain do now he has 
escaped ?" 

"God knows," I replied. "If I were in his place, I 
would join the Americans, and fight for liberty." 

"That would be a dangerous expression for you to 
make if Banaster Tarleton had heard it." 

"More dangerous for him than for me if he took 
exception to it. I would like nothing better than to 
face him, man to man, my good blade in my hand and 
firm ground beneath my feet." 

Miss Rutledge laughed until the woods echoed: 

"Frank speaking was always my great fault," I con- 
tinued. "And while we are on the subject, your opin- 
ion of Captain Carruthers has changed greatly in the 
last few days." 

"Yes, it has," she acknowledged. "Is it true that 
he nearly killed my cousin in a duel over Lady Emily 
Grant?" 

"Yes, certainly, — and a very good deed it was." 

"Then he must be in love with her ?" 

"Not a bit," I answered. 

"He must be or he would not take such pains to 
defend her honor." 

"It is not so, I tell you. His affections are other- 
wise engaged. Do you still believe the slanders that 
have been told you, Grace Rutledge?" 

"No, far from it. I learned the truth from Lady 
Grant herself. I have been a blind fool, and bitterly 
repent that I listened to the lies of Hagood and Inez 
Leroy. My eyes have been opened, and I realize that 
the Captain was not to blame." 

She was silent for a time, toying absently with the 
bridle reins that hung loosely in her taper fingers. 
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"Who is it he loves, Sir Thomas ?" she said softly. 

"My dear girl, I have no right to betray his con- 
fidence. Methinks though she is not far distant.'' 

She blushed vividly and turned away her head. 

"Wasn't it splendid?" she exclaimed. 

"What?" I asked. 

"The escape. It was all done so quickly I scarce 
realized that he was gone." 

"It was well done, but the leap was no great matter. 
I could do it myself. Methinks you saved his life, 
when you bravely struggled with the guard." 

"It would have gone ill with me, had it not been 
for your terrible sword." 

"It is ever at your service, Madam." 

"Do you think he knew?" 

"Who, the* guard or Carruthers?" 

"The Captain of course." 

"Be sure if he doesn't, I will certainly tell him." 

"No, No ! not for the world. Promise me that you 
will say nothing about it." 

"I cannot promise, but rest easy. It will be a long 
day before I see him again, — ^perhaps never. He will 
doubtless cast his lot with the Americans, and per- 
chance may soon be thundering at the gates of Charles- 
ton." 

While we conversed, daylight was fading and there 
was need to find some place to sleep. If I had been 
alone, a soft spot in the forest, would have answered 
the purpose well enough, but burdened with a woman 
the case was different. Therefore I watched anxiously 
for a habitation. Danger was before as well as be- 
hind us, so it behooved me to be cautious. 

We reached a cross road at length, and halted there 
in doubt. I had been told that there was an inn here- 
about, kept by a maimed soldier. There was no sign 
of a house, and we hesitated whether to continue on 
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the main road or to look for shelter on the byway 
leading from it. 

Our course was fortunately decided for us. We 
heard the sound of a merry whistle, and a ragged boy 
came slowly down the road. The whistle died away 
in his throat as he perceived us, and he stood staring 
blankly. 

Fearing that he would take to flight, I shouted to 
him that we meant no harm. So plucking up his cour- 
age, he came closer. 

In reply to my question, he said : 

"Dad lives up the road yonder," indicating the direc- 
tion with a jerk of his thumb. "Reckon he'll take ye 
in if ye pay for it. Right smart of people stop there, 
when they can't go nowhere else. Show ye the way 
for a shilling." 

I assented to the mercenary proposition, but with 
due caution asked: 

"Is anyone else stopping there ?" 

"No, sir. There were some red-coat soldiers there, 
but they done gone a long time." 

"All right then, my boy. Lead us to the house, and 
you shall have the shilling." 

We followed closely for fear he might give us the 
slip, and riding up the narrow cart path for half a 
mile, reached a rough Ic^ house that he announced as 
"dad's." 

The old soldier came to the door and willingly agreed 
to lodge us for the night. His wife set forth a frugal 
meal, but we were too hungry to quarrel with the fare. 
We ate it with the man and wife, and their brood of 
not over-clean children, with whom Miss Rutledge 
speedily become friendly. After supper they crowded 
around her while she amused them with cat's cradle 
and other devices that made the children her willing 
friends. 
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The soldier, finding I had served, recounted his many 
adventures from the time he first landed in America 
until he received a disabling wound that forced him to 
open a public house. Both parties had found his dwell- 
ing a convenient stopping place, and as he treated all 
alike he was not molested, though others had been 
plundered again and again. 

He gave me much information concerning the Par- 
tisan leaders, with whom he had become acquainted. 
He told me, which was more to the purpose, where I 
could stop the following night, but warned me to be 
careful, as marauding parties were roaming about the 
country. 

We were alarmed by the boisterous approach of a 
party of men, doubtless seeking shelter, and at a sign 
from the woman followed her upstairs to the rooms 
assigned us. There were two with a door between, so 
that if an)rthing happened I could be near to protect 
my charge. I bolted the doors that opened into the 
hall and advised Miss Rutledge to sleep while I kept 
watch. 

After an hour or so of revelry down stairs the un- 
welcome visitors became quiet. In spite of my en- 
deavor to keep awake, I finally dropped off into a sound 
slumber. 

When I awoke it was daylight and I could hear the 
party below getting ready for departure. When they 
were gone, I called Miss Rutledge. By the time she 
had made her toilet breakfast was ready, and we ate 
up the food left by the hungry wayfarers. 

Having paid the old man liberally for his hospitality 
and bestowed a few coins among the children, we 
mounted and set forth just as the sun began to gild the 
tree tops. 

The road was so badly cut up by the cavalry and 
artillery, that the horses labored heavily in the sand. 
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They found it easier when we left the open country 
for the woods, where the road was hard and weU 
shaded. 

We halted for an hour at noon to rest the steeds and 
eat the lunch we had brought with us. All through the 
hot afternoon we pressed steadily forward. Obeying 
the directions of the inn-keeper, we left the highway 
at a point where a small rivulet crossed it, and f oUowed 
a cart path that brought us out of the woods near a 
dwelling that was partly concealed from sight bv a 
ragged grove of trees and underbrush. It had a for- 
lorn and deserted look; but shelter we must have, so 
I called repeatedly. At length there was a sluggish 
response, and a gruflf voice enquired from within : 

"What do you want? Do you think we're deaf that 
you make such a clatter?" 

"We wish food and lodging for the night. Open the 
door lest we be obliged to force it." 

"That you would find a hard task. How many and 
what are ye ?" 

"Two only," I said, — "A British officer and his 
daughter from Camden and on the way to Charleston" 
(may the lie be forgiven), "You need not fear. We 
are not here to do you harm." 

The owner of the voice opened the door a trifle, and 
took his own time to reconnoiter. 

"You don't look formidable, it's a fact. So come in 
and welcome," and threw wide the door. 

I lifted Miss Rutledge from the saddle, and led the 
horses to the stable. The man came out to show me 
the way. He was old and grizzled, with a shock of 
iron gray hair, that shaded a face that was honest, if 
not very prepossessing. The rifle he carried in his 
hand was ready for use, and I thanked good fortune 
that there was no need to force his hospitality. His 
wife, as rough in appearance as himself, received Miss 
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Rutledge with womanly sympathy. While the old man 
stabled the horses, the woman disappeared into the 
house. 

Before we had completed our task and secured the 
stable, so that our horses would be safe for the night, 
the savory smell of fried bacon came from the open 
window of the kitchen. Thankful that we had found 
such' good quarters, we fell upon the food with eager- 
ness. I told the old people so much of our errand as 
was advisable for them to know. After supper I 
smoked a pipe with the old man, while Miss Rutledge 
rested herself on the lounge. 

We retired early, as did our taciturn hosts and while 
the wind howled in the tree tops, we sank quickly into 
deep slumber. 

I was aroused from my dreaming by a touch upon 
my arm, and leaped out of bed with sword ready for 
defense. It was the old man, and he bade me be silent 
if I valued my life. He held a candle and by its light, 
I perceived the alarm in his countenance. 

"You had better get up as quick as you can. Sir, and 
make bo noise. Some men, I know not how many, 
are prowling around the house. I fear they are Tories 
after your horses. Arouse the lady. She had better 
be ready for flight." 

I followed his advice, and told her to dress, but to 
remain upstairs until I called her. Then arming my- 
self, I followed the old man to the lower rooms. He 
blew out the candle that the marauders might not sus- 
pect that we were in readiness to receive them. 

From various loop-holes in the shutters, we could 
see the forms of men stealthily making their way to- 
ward the stable. They tried to force the door to get 
at the horses, but it was very strong and resisted their 
efforts. I placed myself where I could watch, deter- 
mined to prevent the loss of our animals if possible. 
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After many trials the door began to give, and finally 
was forced from its hinges. 

The time for action had come, and aiming as well 
as I could in the semi-darkness of the summer night, 
I fired at the nearest and had the satisfaction of seeing 
him stagger and fall. 

The man at my back gave a grunt of satisfaction and 
forced another pistol into my hands. I fired again at 
random into the dark mass of men, that had not re- 
covered from their surprise. There was a scream of 
agony and with, bitter oaths the robbers ran to shelter, 
leaving the wounded where they had fallen. 

"We'll have to fight now for our lives and for the 
women upstairs," said my companion. **They are 
Tories sure,— damn the scoundrels. They killed my 
son a month ago, and now 1*11 have revenge if I die 
for it. Load, load quick. They'll come with a rush." 

I obeyed with trembling fingers, and we quickly sta- 
tioned ourselves in the front hall, he with rifle and I 
with sword and pistol. The other pistol had been left 
in the kitchen, so I went back after it and placed it 
within reached. 

We had not long to wait. The Tories had found a 
stick of timber, and with wild yells dashed it violently 
against the door. Bolts and bars could not stand the 
shock and it fell inward, a wreck of splintered wood. 
We both fired at the mass of human wolves that 
blocked the opening. The outcry was more like the 
snarling and growling of a pack of wild beasts. The 
old man snatched the pistol from the floor and blazed 
away at the foremost. He dropped upon the bodies 
of two others who had fallen at the first fire, and by 
their bulk stopped for the moment the rush of their 
companions. 

There was a blinding flash and jets of peppery smoke 
as they fired upon us. I felt a sharp twinge in my left 
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arm, and to my horror the old man fell to the floor. 
They charged immediately, leaping over the bodies, 
and came at me with sabers and clubbed muskets. In 
such sport I was at home. I thrust and parried with 
skill and energy, actually driving them backward. 
Two were pierced through the body, and were dragged 
away by their comrades. The fire of battle was in me, 
and I felt able to cope with them all. but at the next 
rush I gave back and stumbled over the old man's body. 
In a moment I was on my knees, trying helplessly to 
ward off the sabre strokes showered upon me. It had 
gone ill with me, but there was a, sharp report from the 
stairs, and the hall was lighted by the flash. The prin- 
cipal assailant dropped his sword and fell upon me. 
I threw him off and there on the topmost stair stood 
Grace Rutledge. The firelock clicked and there was 
another blaze of light. 

The door was cleared for an instant giving me time 
to leap to my feet and place myself on guard. Then 
came the patter of horses' hoofs, a strident cheer and 
the rapid report of fire arms, followed by the metallic 
ring of clashing sabres. The sound of curses and yells 
came through the doorway,, evidence of a bitter fight 
outside. 

The turmoil died away in the distance as the scene 
of battle was shifted farther away f roni the house. 

Assured that the danger to us was over I raised the 
old man from the floor. Miss Rutledge threw down 
the smoking pistols and helped me carry him to the 
couch in the kitchen. His wife was trembling with 
fright. I examined his wounds by the dim light of the 
candle, and to my joy found them slight. One shot 
grazed his temple, knocking him senseless, while two 
others had hit him in the fleshy part of the thigh. I 
ordered the woman to fetch me whiskey if she had it. 
She had wit enough to obey, and I poured a dram down 
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his throat. The potent spirits aroused him to con- 
sciousness and I hastened to bind up his wounds. 

While thus engaged I looked up to perceive a 
stranger in the doorway watching me with a quizzical 
smile on his face. 

"By the lilies of France, Messieur, you have taught 
His Majesty's rascals a sharp lesson/' he exclaimed. 
"Mon Dieu! how the canaille did run. But you are 
British too? How is this? Pouf ! Crow does not eat 
crow. There must be some mistake. Yet I salute you, 
Sir, as a comrade in arms, and hope for a better ac- 
quaintance. Two of your assailants were killed by a 
fencer's thrust as like my own as two peas in the same 
pod. You use the point as I do, no vulgar slashes for 
us, my comrade." 

With a grand flourish he flashed his sword in air, 
and I took notice how slender its shape, and how sharp 
the point. Verily no broadsword butcher was this, and 
my heart warmed to him. 

His face was very keen, and sharp black eyes peered 
steadily from bushy eyebrows. A heavy mustache 
shaded a firm chin. He wore a semi-military costume, 
with a slouched hat set jauntily upon his head like a 
cavalier's of the olden time. 

I was about to reply to his greeting, when Miss Rut- 
ledge entered from an inner room. She ran to him 
with an astonished cry. His grim features lightened 
at sight of her, and he removed his Hat with a graceful 
salute. 

"Madre de Dios ! Is it my star pupil of Bermuda ? 
The world is brighter for your presence, Made- 
moiselle." 

"Spare my blushes. Captain De Ayllon. It is I, 
surely, and the gallant gentlemen is my friend. Sir 
Thomas Yeld, and worthy to be yours." 

"The brave are always friends, Mamselle," and with 
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Gallic enthusiasm he grasped my hand. I scarcely un- 
derstood the mixture of French and English in which 
he expressed his joy at making my acquaintance. Sud- 
denly he stopped the torrent of his compliments and 
exclaimed : 

"Ho there, Comrade, you are wounded,** and pointed 
to the blood that slowly dripped from my left arm. 
Indeed I had scarcely noticed it. 

"Take off your coat, Sir, and permit me to examine 
it. Ah ! a shot has torn it slightly. Mademoiselle, will 
you honor me by holding the basin while I bath the 
arm of the honorable gentleman." 

He deftly dressed the wound commenting meanwhile 
upon the folly of using such vulgar weapons as guns 
and pistols. He had but just fastened the last bandage 
when a panting and disheveled Tory ran into the room 
closely followed by two of the Americans, who were 
about to cut him down, when De Ayllon sternly ordered 
them back. 

"Let us see, comrade, who this person is, before you 
work your will upon him. Ah! it is my whilom ac- 
quaintance. Captain McGirth. Have you enjoyed the 
sport, good sir, or is it more enjoyable to hunt the bear 
rather than to have the bear hunt you ? You have tried 
both." 

"Damn your taunts," muttered the Tory. "You've 
trapped me, now kill me." 

"You are mistaken. Captain. We are gentlemen of 
honor, and never take unfair advantage. You have 
not been trapped, the country was free to you. What 
need to come here unless to make our acquaintance. 
You are tired, drink this," and to my astonishment he 
poured out some whiskey in a glass, and daintily placed 
it on the table, behind which the Tory had taken 
refuge.. The temptation was too much for the latter, 
and he drank it at a gulp. 
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"Now sit down and rest," said De Ayllon, pushing 
a chair within his reach, "and while you take it easy 
I have somewhat to say to you." McGirth sat down, 
and the Captain continued : 

"You are an American, I believe, and at one time 
fought for your country. Some trouble about a horse, 
induced you to desert your comrades, and from that 
time you have been one of the most cruel and despicable 
scoundrels in the Tory ranks. You have murdered 
your countrymen, ravished their wives and daughters 
and burned their dwellings. Now what hinders my 
men from tearing you limb from limb?" 

"Nothing, you damned frog-eater," replied the Tory. 
"Call in your men and finish the matter." 

"Softly, McGirth. I have a better plan. Miss Rut- 
ledge, will you be kind enough to remove your beauty 
from the sight of this deluded person. It dazzles his 
eyes." 

She fled incontinently at this request, and the Cap- 
tain continued: 

"You are now rested, McGirth. You wear a sword. 
It is my whim to give you a chance for life. Come out 
now and fight it out man for man. If you succeed you 
go scot free." 

"It's my only chance, I reckon," said McGirth bit- 
terly, "So I accept." 

In a moment he was out from behind the table and 
rushed at De Ayllon. As well expect to catch a weasel 
asleep. 

The agile Frenchman caught the thrust on his point, 
and they went at it. The blades whistled and sang 
while the spectators held their breath. McGirth in- 
deed was not a mean swordsman, but the Captain was 
as quick as a flash of lightning. He fairly played with 
him. He parried every stroke with a deft turn of the 
wrist, and every time he made a thrust it drew blood. 
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McGirth was like to be cut up piecemeal. Suddenly 
De Ayllon tired of the play, caught the hilt of the 
Tory's sword with his, and by clear strength held it im- 
movable. McGirth with a shriek dropped the blade, and 
snatching a knife from his belt, struck at the Captain's 
breast. The latter glided back and with a powerful 
thrust, pierced his opponent in the throat. The Tory 
spun around on his heel, grasped his neck with both 
hands, and fell dead to the Hoor. 

I was transfixed with horror, though I myself had 
killed men likewise a dozen times. The Americans 
crowded into the room, viewing calmly what to them 
was an everyday scene. De Ayllon grufHy ordered 
them to remove the body of the leader, as well as those 
in the hall. 

Bury them quickly, mon enfants," he commanded. 
If there are wounded make them comfortable, 
until I can examine their hurts. We have killed 
enough." 

It was daylight before the gruesome task was done, 
and the traces of the fight removed. Captain De Ayllon 
attended to the five or more Tories, who were too badly 
wounded to escape, and then joined us at the breakfast 
table. When it was over the gallant Frenchman ad- 
vised our immediate departure: 

"It is dangerous to linger in this neighborhood. Sir 
Thomas, and the quicker your fair charge is back in 
Charleston, the better." 

"I am assured of that, Captain. The events of last 
night are sufficient proof. We must be off at once." 

"I will send an escort with you a part of the way, 
but they will be obliged to leave you when within sight 
of the city." 

Four troopers and a corporal were ordered to ac- 
company us, and rewarding the old couple for their 
fidelity, we set forth gaily. The last we saw of De 
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Ayllon he stood in the doorway, waving his chapeau in 
salute. 

We stopped at noon for a brief rest and by the mid- 
dle of the afternoon we were approaching the settle- 
ment. The Corporal reined in his horse and saluted. 

"Here we must leave you, Sir Thomas. You are 
within five miles of Charleston. Before we part I 
have a bit of news for you. Captain Carruthers, who 
was sentenced to death at Camden, safely escaped and 
reached General Sumter's command on the Catawba. 
Perhaps you may rest easier for the news." 

'Tt is wdcome intelligence indeed. Corporal. Con- 
vey our thanks to Captain De Ayllon, and divide these 
among your gallant followers." 

He accept^ the handful of gold pieces with evident 
satisfaction, and they rode away with a parting cheer. 

We turned again to the dusty road and in half an 
hour were in sight of the Charleston forts. The guard 
at the gate gazed at us with surly suspicion, but as I 
gave the pass-word rightly enough we were permitted 
to enter. 

Avoiding the travelled streets, the Rutledge cottage 
was reached without molestation. 

I returned then to my own lodgings, so tired that un- 
heeding the questions showered upon me, I stripped off 
my travel-stained clothing and sank into a dreamless 
slumber. 



CHAPTER XIV 

PARTISAN WARFARE 

The Patriots under Captain McClure, who had so 
opportunely rescued Carruthers, were on their way to 
join Sumter's command on the Catawba. That wily 
Partisan had gathered together a force of nearly a 
hundred men, and was ready to lead them to Gates for 
service in the battle soon to be fought in the neighbor- 
hood of Camden. 

McQure's small force pushed their way steadily 
through the forests, taking advantage of the woodland 
paths, which were often naught but the runways of the 
wild deer or the still wilder hogs, that fled grudgingly 
to the deeper thickets. The pace became slower as 
the trees grew less dense, and finally the leader halted, 
when they reached a savanna, and sent a scout in ad- 
vance. 

The latter dismounted and, concealed in the tall 
grass, worked his way around the edge until within two 
hundred paces of the gloomy swamp beyond. 

He gave the far reaching cry of the plover, thrice 
repeated. It was answered from the distant thicket. 
The scout crossed the opening and disappeared. In a 
moment he gave the accepted signal, and the whole 
band cantered forward to join him. They found two 
of Sumter's sentinels, and plunging deeper into the 
swamp passed in like manner two other sentry posts. 
By these the Partisans were absolutely guarded 
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from surprise and McClure was informed that the 
camp was surrounded by a cordon of watchful 
sentinels. 

A river was reached and crossed on a monstrous log, 
that was secured so that the end could be easily de- 
tached from the bank in case an attacking force should 
reach thus far. The horses swam and the men walked 
over on the log. Beyond the stream were other pick- 
ets, and the main camp of the Americans was discov- 
ered on a bit of rising ground. Here rude huts had 
been constructed, camp fires were gleaming, and scores 
of men were taking it easy. 

They gathered about the new comers with warm wel- 
come, while McClure, linking his arm in Carruthers' 
drew him aside : 

"You have seen. Captain, how difficult it will be for 
the British to crush us. This band is but one of four 
or five others that have secure retreats like this. If 
surprised, we have a secret way of retreat, and other 
hiding places as safe as this." 

"It is wonderful," replied Carruthers, "and there is 
certainly much hope for the success of our cause." 

"I am glad to hear you speak of it as our cause, and 
I trust you will have no reason to regret that you have 
joined the 'forlorn hope.' Sumter is here himself, and 
I am bidden to bring you to him." 

Seated at a rude table in front of one of the huts, 
they found the General intently examining a sketch 
map of the country. The "Carolina Game Cock" was 
a Partisan leader whose name had become a terror to 
the British. He was of commanding figure, unlike 
Marion, who was small and of short stature. His face 
was powerful with a dash of independence in it, a 
trait of character that greatly lessened his usefulness. 
The firm lips and heavy chin told of an imperious will, 
and in after days his determined temper, and distaste 
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for the control of his superiors, brought him into dis- 
favor. 

The two officers saluted him respectfully, as he raised 
his keen eyes from the paper. He smiled as he recog- 
nized McClure, and rose to greet him. 

"Bless my soul, McClure, the sight of you does me 
good. What luck ? Have you taken Tarleton's scalp, 
or something better?" 

"Hardly that. General, but I bring you a new recruit. 
This is Captain Carruthers, formerly of the British 
Army." 

"You are welcome, Captain Carruthers, though we 
can offer you little except a soldier's death. You need 
not explain an3rthing. I know all' about you, and con- 
gratulate you upon your lucky escape. Is it your pur- 
pose to join us?" 

"It is. General, if you will accept my services. I 
resigned my commission as a British officer six 
months ago, and am ready to swear allegiance to 
the Continental Congress. I am an American, bom 
on the Santee River, and am ready to serve my 
country." 

"Well said, young sir, and you shall have the oppor- 
tunity. Nothing is necessary but that you take the 
oath ; are you ready to do so ?" 

"Yes sir, I am." 

"Then the sooner, the better." 

He summoned two or three of his officers, and in 
their presence Carruthers took the solemn oath, which 
bound him for good and all to the American cause. 
The ceremony over, Sumter requested the story of his 
life. The Captain narrated the principal events, dwell- 
ing strongly upon his reasons for renouncing fealty to 
the British crown. 

At its conclusion, the General remained for some 
time in deep thought. 
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Finally he said : 

"I should be glad. Captain, to offer you the 
same rank in our forces, as you have held in 
the British army, but that is out of the question 
at present." 

Do not think of it," replied Carruthers. "I am glad 
to serve as a private." 

"That will not do, either. Your miUtary experience 
is too valuable to be wasted in that way. I will give 
you the provisional appointment of Lieutenant, as there 
is a vacancy. You will be assigned to the command 
of about thirty recruits that have lately joined, and I 
shall expect you to drill them into shape speedily. You 
will have no time to waste as in three days we shall 
join Gates' army now marching on Camden." 

Lieutenant Carruthers was assigned to the troop 
commanded by Captain McClure. The other subaltern 
was Lieutenant Horry, a pleasant appearing young of- 
ficer, and the three messed together. The next few 
days were spent in drilling the sixty men under Mc- 
Qure, though the nature of the Partisan warfare was 
such that good horsemanship and skilful use of the rifle 
and sabre were of more value than tactics. 

Sumter's intention to attack Rocky Mount was de- 
layed by orders from General Gates, so various de- 
tachments were sent out to beat up the smaller British 
posts. Such was the activity of the Americans, espe- 
cially by the troops commanded by McClure and Car- 
ruthers, that Colonel Floyd, a loyalist made a complaint 
to Lord Rawdon at Rocky Mount. 

Colonel Huck was sent out with a strong force, and 
visited the McClure plantation. The Captain's brother 
James, and a brother-in-law were there, running bul- 
lets, and were surprised. James climbed the wall of 
a new house and hid himself on the beams, but both 
were discovered and taken. They' were searched and 
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the bullets found upon them. They were both sen- 
tenced tp be hanged at sunrise on July 12th. 

Huck asked Mrs. McClure where her other sons 
were. 

"Go seek them in Sumter's camp," the brave woman 
replied. 

He ordered his men to plunder the house. In wan- 
ton rage he struck the old woman a blow with the flat 
of his sword, and threw the family bible into the fire. 
She rescued it from the flames, and dared him to do 
his worst. Before departing they set fire to the house, 
but the women put it out. 

They were hardly out of sight before McClure's sis- 
ter started for Sumter's camp. She pushed her way 
through the tangled imderbrush, and waded the swamps 
until completely exhausted. Fortunately she met Car- 
ruthers with a scouting party, and having heard her 
story, he mounted the plucky girl on the saddle behind 
him, and hastened to join McClure. He was quickly 
found, and the entire troop set off without an instant's 
delay. Miss McClure was left at the camp. On the 
way they were joined by about twenty York and Ches- 
ter men under Colonel Neil. The party now numbered 
seventy-five. 

Meanwhile Mrs. McClure had left her plundered 
house and had gone to White's Mills where Mr. Adair, 
the father of Governor Adair of Kentucky, lived. 
Some hours after her arrival Colonel Huck with his 
party visited the house and plundered it. He left two 
of his officers there and went on to the Williamson 
house, where he lay for the night. 

McClure following closely, reached Adair's and 
seized the two officers who were in bed. He planned 
to surprise the British at daybreak. The night was 
dark, and dense fog served to veil the movements of 
the Partisans. In the gloom of the morning hours, 
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McClure and Camithers advanced silently toward the 
British position, who tinsuspecting an attack, still 
slumbered. 

A lane ran by the house where sentinels were posted, 
and the Americans divided into two parties. Carru- 
thers and Colonel Neil entered the lane at the nearer 
end while McClure with his division took a short cut 
and leaping the fence, entered the lane near the barn 
and a com crib, where the prisoners were confined. 
James McClure recognized his brother and when a 
sentinel asked : 

"Who is there?" replied indifferently: 

"Oh I it is some of your Tory friends." 

Suddenly the crack of McClure's rifle gave the sig- 
nal, and the Partisans shot down the British, who 
rushed from the house and bam in a panic. 

Carruthers charged a mass of the enemy, clustered 
in the lane, where Huck and Colonel Ferguson were 
endeavoring to rally them. 

The Tories outnumbered the Americans, but they 
were taken at a disadvantage. Nevertheless the fight 
was stubborn while it lasted. 

Carruthers had no qualms of conscience in attacking 
these miscreants. He had often wondered how it 
would seem to fight against his former comrades, but 
these were men for whom he had no pity. They were 
murderers and ravishers every one. So with a wild 
rage he swept among them, wielding his heavy sword 
as if it were a feather and cutting down all who op- 
posed him. His men dashed up and down the lane, 
leaving dead and wounded at^ every charge. 

The Lieutenant was in hot chase after a fleeing Tory 
and missing his first stroke, wheeled his horse about 
and found his opponent at bay. As he came face to 
face with him he recognized Colonel ^uck. Too chiv- 
alrous to attack an unmounted man, he slipped from 
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the saddle and fell upon his ancient enemy with de- 
termined energy. Huck fought desperately, but he 
was lacking in courage as well as sword play. In a 
few moments the Lieutenant caught his opponent's 
blade and sent it whistling through the air. Reversing 
his own he struck the Tory a blow with the hilt that 
knocked him senseless. When he came to himself, he 
was a prisoner and the battle over. Ferguson was also 
wounded, and when the sim rose the entire British 
force was dispersed or captured. 

The wounded were carried into the farm-house, and 
Mrs. McClure and Adair, forgetting the insults they 
had received, ministered to all impartially. 

The former having dressed the wound of Colonel 
Huck, reminded him of the question asked her con- 
cerning her sons. 

"Here are two of them, and if the third had been 
within a day's ride he would have been here also." 

The Tory turned his face to the wall and replied : 

"It is a little too late." 

Couriers were sent to General Stmiter with news of 
the fight, and the prisoners were marched to his canip 
under a strong escort. 

Another notorious Tory, Colonel Cunningham, who 
on account of his cruelties was known as the "Bloodv 
Scout," had been for sometime committing depreda- 
tions in Union and Spartanburg Districts, and carrying 
on partisan warfare in Laurens, Newberry and Edge- 
field. 

He had lately surprised a nephew of Judge Gaston, 
while engaged in the peaceful pursuit of shelling corn, 
and butchered him. The news of the murder had 
reached General Sumter, and he ordered McClure to 
pursue Cunningham. Having got rid of their prison- 
ers McClure and Carruthers set off immediately. The 
Tory was informed of their coming and fled in hot 
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haste. The Americans chased him for thirty miles, 
crossing Broad River and the district of Union toward 
Ninety-Six. Some of his men were captured but Cun- 
ningham himself managed to escape. 

When the pursuing party rejoined General Sumter 
they found tiiat Ferguson and Huck had been ex- 
changed for American officers of equal rank. The 
Partisans remained in camp at Clem's Branch for three 
or four days and then joined Colonel Davie at the 
Waxhaws. The latter officer moved down the east side 
of the Catawba to beat up the outpost of the enemy at 
Hanging Rock, while Sumter took the road to Lands- 
ford. He crossed the river at dusk and marching all 
night, at sunrise invested Rocky Mount. A determined 
attack was made upon the defenses, but was repulsed. 
Some of his men fled. The daughters of Judge Gas- 
ton, near whose house they marched, motmted their 
horses and rode early to the scene of action. They met 
some of the fugitives and urged them to return. When 
they refused, the brave girls said : 

"Give us your guns then and we will stand in your 
places." 

The attempt on Rocky Mount/was a failure. Colonel 
Davie was more successful. He dispersed a party of 
cavalry and captured sixty horses^ Sumter recrossed 
the river and moved swiftly upon Hanging Rock, a 
British post in Lancaster district defended by Major 
Garden. There were a large number of Tories there 
under Colonel Morgan Bryan. 

The Americans lay near the stockade concealed in 
the bushes, and orders were given to attack in three 
divisions. 

McClure and Carruthers were to charge directly in 
front, and at the appointed time they dashed gallantly 
across the open, and tearing down the weak palisades 
poured a terrible fire into the enemy's ranks. McClure 
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was shot in the thigh, but plugged the wound with 
wadding and kept on. Carruthers* clothes were rid- 
dled with bullets, but unharmed he led his men upon 
the broken ranks of the British. With sabres and 
hunting knives, and lacking these with clubbed muskets, 
they struck down the enemy, who resisted desperately. 
McClure was shot again and mortally wounded. 
Around him lay his four cousins, the Gastons, des- 
perately hurt. 

In the meantime the other two columns had assaulted 
and with success, but the fight continued for two hours 
before the British fled. In spite of the efforts of 
Sumter and his officers to prevent, the Partisans, in- 
flamed with victory, scattered to search for plunder. 
Liquor was found and many became grossly intoxi- 
cated. 

In this disorganized condition they were set upon 
by the British, who had rallied and the fight was re- 
newed with fury. 

Through the exertions of Lieutenant Carruthers, 
whose men had not joined in the orgy, the enemy were 
again dispersed. Reinforcements appearing, General 
Sumter finally drew off in good order, the Tories not 
daring to follow. 

Carruthers caused McClure to be conveyed to Wax- 
haw church, and a few days later he was carried to 
Charlotte and died in the hall where the Mecklenberg 
Declaration of Independence was signed in May, 1775. 
It was a fitting spot for the death of a hero, and no 
man deserves more honor from his country than John 
McClure. 

The death of his commander and friend was a severe 
blow to Carruthers, and his heart was torn with sym- 
pathy for the American wounded, who lay suffering 
in Waxhaw Church. They were tenderly nursed by 
the patriotic women di the neighborhood, and in a short 
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time most of them were removed to safer retreats on 
the upper Catawba. 

A few days after the battle Camithers was sum- 
moned to headquarters. He found the General wait- 
ing for him. 

"Lieutenant Carruthers," he said, "I wish to thank 
you for your gallant behavior in the affair at Hanging 
Rock. Your soldierly action, when my men disgraced 
themselves by pillaging the British camp, saved the 
day. In the death of Captain McClure we have both 
lost a good friend, and our cause a gallant defender. 
From this hour you are Captain Carruthers, and I 
desire you to command McClure's division. Rank in 
a body of irregular troops is no great honor, but you 
are young, and I think there is something better in 
store for you." 

"I'am deeply grateful, General," replied Carruthers, 
"and accept the appointment, pledging you that I will 
work hard to maintain the troop in the same state of 
discipline as under the brave McClure." 

"I have no doubt of it. Your duties will begin at 
once. I wish you would start immediately with your 
troop and avoiding a conflict as much as possible, join 
General Gates' army, which is approaching Camden. 
You may have an opportunity to take part in a battle 
of some importance. To my regret I am ordered west- 
ward to intercept a wagon train bringing supplies to 
the British at Camden. You will bear despatches to 
General Gates, present my compliments and assure him 
of my hearty cooperation." 

The Captain employed the early hours of the night 
in seeing that his men were fully equipped for the long 
ride into North Carolina. He had lost many of them 
in the battles of Rocky Mount and Hanging Rock, so 
that he had but fifty who rode away with him at day- 
light. They did not travel far the first day, but when 
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the heat became intolerable secreted themselves in a 
swamp and slept until darkness fell. They rode all 
night and in the morning made camp for the day. 

They started again in the afternoon to take advan- 
tage of a few hours of daylight. As the horses settled 
down into a tireless lope, the route step of the cav- 
alry, Carruthers looked his men over with a feeling of 
pride. They were gaunt and spare, all sinew and bone. 
Their sun-burnt faces spoke of perfect health, and 
they sat their horses in a style good to see,' not with 
legs flapping, but guiding their steeds by the close 
pressure of knee and thigh, and the sagacious animals 
obeyed the slightest pressure. The ponies were of the 
breed known as the "tacky," and were of remarkable 
endurance and speed. They could subsist on the coarse 
grass of the marshes, where European horses would 
starve. Unshod, their gait was more like that of the 
wild deer, and their motion as light and unconstrained. 
Each trooper was armed with a sabre, a short rifle, 
and huge knives for close quarters. They were the 
light horse of the American cavalry. 

Each man wore a leathern cap, similar in shape to the 
Roman helmet, and reinforced in the crown by a steel 
plate. A squirrel tail served for a crest. 

Three scouts rode in advance to watch for danger, 
and usually the Captain was with them. This pleasant 
afternoon he had dropped back to the main body, and 
the scouts had disappeared in a thick patch of woods. 
One of them came back speedily and at command the 
troop halted. When he drew near be reported rap- 
idly: 

"There is some deviltry afoot hereabouts. Captain. 
I sdw smoke rising from the field beyond, but there is 
good cover and we had best conceal ourselves, and 
reconnoitre." 

Silently they entered the wood and the Captain ad- 
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vanced with the scouts to the further edge. There 
they discovered a house in the field, some five hundred 
yards distant. It was in flames and about it were a 
lot of Tories. Some were running in and out of the 
house with plunder of various kinds. Their horses 
were tied to a fence, and in the foreground was seated 
a poor woman, with her children about her, watching 
the wanton destruction of her house. 

The troop gathered as near the open as they could 
get without being discovered, and were ready to at- 
tack, though the Captain had been charged to avoid a 
conflict. All at once a man burst from an outhouse 
when most of the robbers were busy on the other side 
of the house, and ran directly toward the hidden Par- ' 
tisans. There were shouts of delight from the Tories 
as they discovered his flight. A few fired upon him, 
but the greater part mounted their horses and set off 
in full chase. When they had covered about half the 
distance, the Captain exclaimed: 

"Now is your chance. Away boys, and give the 
rascals a lesson." 

Silently and with deadly determination, the troop 
charged straight at the approaching enemy. They 
were quickly up with and passed the fugitive, who 
shouted with joy. The Tories, unaware of how many 
composed their opponents, hesitated, and before they 
could retreat the Americans were among them. Noth- 
ing could stand the shock of the charge. There was 
a medley of sweeping sabres, a tumult of yells, and the 
Rangers rode through them, leaving half the enemy 
on the ground. 

They turned their ponies quickly, and back they 
came, cutting and hacking. Three only of the Tories 
broke away and fled into the woods. Those at the 
house fired a few harmless shots and followed the ex- 
ample of their comrades. 
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The rescued settler was at hand to thank Carruthers 
for his interposition. 

"I was in bad luck, Captain, and could not have 
escaped but for your help. Thank God ; my wife and 
children are safe." 

"Spare us your thanks. It was by good chance we 
came," replied Carruthers. 

"The Tories are too badly punished to molest you 
again. We cannot stay to help you as we are seeking 
Gates' army." 

"We will manage easily enough. I have a hiding 
place in the swamp, which will be a safe retreat till 
the war is over. If the woman can look after the 
children, 1*11 soon strike a good blow for the cause." 

The Rangers left him to gather up his scattered 
goods, and continued their way northward. The next 
morning they met a party of scouts and were directed 
to the camping ground of the American army, some 
miles beyond Clermont. 

The Captain was taken immediately to the General's 
tent, and the Hero of Saratoga in hope of receiving 
valuable information , relaxed his pompous dignity 
somewhat and plied his visitor with questions. 

He enquired concerning the movements of the Brit- 
ish, of which he seemed entirely ignorant. 

Carruthers informed him that Comwallis had ef- 
fected a junction with Lord Rawdon at Camden, and 
that Major Mc Arthur, who had been in the Cheraw 
hills to encourage the Loyalists, was hastening to join 
the main body. Of their future plans the Captain 
knew nothing. 

The General was pleased to accept the services of the 
small force that Carruthers had brought with him, and 
sent him to Colonel Otho H. Williams, who commanded 
a body of volunteers. 

The American army of three thousand men was 
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composed of seven hundred Virginia militia under 
General Stevens, Maryland and Delaware troops under 
Baron DeKalb, General Gist, and Colonel Howard. 
The North Carolina militia were commanded by Gen- 
eral Caswell. 

When Carruthers returned to his troop he learned, 
that General Marion had joined General Gates a few 
days before, but had been treated so impolitely that he 
had left the camp in a rage. 

General Gates now being aware of the location of 
the enemy, set his army in motion on the 15th of 
August, but was so sure of victory that he failed to 
appoint a rendezvous or make any plans for retreat 
in case of defeat. He even neglected to place his bag- 
gage train in the rear, and marched forward, heedless 
of the advice of his officers. 

As it happened Comwallis had advanced from Cam- 
den at the same time, and neither party was aware of 
the proximity of the other. The morning was dark 
and the sandy roads softened the footfalls of the 
marching troops. 

At three o'clock in the morning the vanguards met 
on a slight rise of ground on Sanders' Creek, about 
eight miles from Camden. There was a bitter fight, 
though both parties were surprised, and some of Colo- 
nel Armand's troops broke and fell back in confusion 
upon the first Maryland, and broke its line. The whole 
American army would have retreated, but the gallant 
Colonel Porterfield rallied them and repulsed the at- 
tack. In this he was mortally wounded. 

The advantage of position was with the British, who 
had the Creek at their back, and were protected on the 
flanks by impenetrable swamps. Both armies anx- 
iously awaited the dawn and prepared for battle. The 
right of the British line was commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Webster and the left by Lord Rawdon. On 
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the American side the North Carolinians were stationed 
in the centre under Caswell. DeKalb commanded the 
right and General Stevens the left wing. In the rear 
of this, a second line was formed of the Maryland 
brigade under General Smallwood. 

At daybreak the American artillery opened fire and 
the British replied with spirit. The volunteers under 
Colonel Williams, and Stevens' militia were ordered 
to charge with the bayonet. Most of them had been 
supplied with these weapons only the day before, and 
were ignorant of their use. 

Carruthers and his men were with the volunteers 
and moved forward with them. They had no bayonets, 
which was a fortunate circumstance. The charge was 
made with considerable determinaltion, but Webster's 
veteran troops fell upon the raw militia and drove them 
back. Carruthers' men, however, stood their ground 
and for fifteen minutes fired volley after volley into 
the close ranks of the British, checking the ad- 
vance. 

A charge of fresh troops would have driven back the 
enemy, but the flight of the militia left the Rangers 
unsupported, and having lost a third of their number, 
they retired slowly to the Maryland Continentals. 
Webster attacked these with fury, but they repelled him 
Successfully until outflanked. They gave way but were 
twice rallied by their officers. 

Carruthers was conspicuous for his bravery, and 
threw himself into the fight with utter disregard for 
personal safety. They were forced to retreat, but soon 
halted when they reached the second line consisting of 
Maryland and Delaware troops. The brunt of the bat- 
tle then fell upon these veterans, and they fought so 
stoutly that they were almost victorious when Cornwal- 
lis sent against them a fresh body of troops and they 
were driven back. They finally broke and fljed. De- 
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Kalb was mortally wounded and died three days after- 
wards. 

General Gates fled with Caswell, in advance of his 
troops and safely reached Charlotte. Leaving Caswell 
there, he proceeded to Hillsborough, having ridden two 
hundred miles in ignoble flight in three davs and a half. 
The Americans lost a thousand men in killed, wounded, 
and missing, while the British loss was less than five 
hundred. 

Carruthers escaped capture and with a few of his 
men evaded the enemy. He rode to Sumter's old 
camp, but the General had left it and was moving up 
the Wateree. The fugitives overtook him and reported 
the dispersal of Gates' army. 

Sumter was now in command of the largest body 
of troops in South Carolina, and had he been as prudent 
as he was enterprising, might have been of great value 
to the American cause. 

He had captured the British wagon train, and 
reached the mouth of Fishing Creek in high spirits 
where he made camp. 

The weather was hot and many of his men stacked 
their arms, and went to bathe in the river. Carru- 
thers was not satisfied with the feeble precautions taken 
against surprise, and without orders placed some of 
his men as sentinels a short distance from camp in the 
direction of Camden. Stunter and most of his oflicers 
had retired to their tents to sleep. 

Suddenly the sentinels were driven in by a body of 
Tarleton's cavalry, and the crack of their rifles, was 
the dread signal of surprise. Before the Americans 
had recovered from their consternation, the British 
were among the tents sabring the fleeing Partisans 
and slaughtering those in the water. 

Carrutfiers rushed into Sumter's tent and aroused 
him from deep slumber. Seizing the bewildered of- 
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ficer in his arms he bore him bodily outside and placed 
him on a horse. Pressing the reins into his hands, he 
gave the animal a tremendous blow with the flat of his 
sabre that sent hini off at full gallop. The General 
fled to Qiarlotte and rode into the town without hat 
or saddle. 

As soon as Sumter had disappeared the Captain ran 
back to try and rally the discouraged Rangers. There 
were very few left except the dead and wounded, while 
the British were occupied in plundering the camp. He 
saw that he must take to the woods, and snatching up 
a blanket, he slipped behind a tent, and managed to 
escape observation. He knew not which way to go, 
but thinking it best to put the river between himself 
and his enemies, he took off his clothes when he 
reached the bank, and secured them and his weapons 
on top of a log that floated near. Pushing it before 
him he swam across the stream, without wetting his 
clothes, and took up his march toward the south. He 
realized that a fatal disaster had overwhelmed the Par- 
tisans and that Carolina was at the mercy of the 
British. 

Marion he knew was still free to act, but the force 
with him was so inconsiderable as hardly to be ac- 
counted of any value against the numerous troops of 
the enemy. 

He travelled sturdily forward, hoping to fall in with 
some party of fugitives, but he soon discovered that 
none had fled in his direction. When night came he 
built a fire and gathering moss from the trees made a 
comfortable bed, and wearied with his exertions slept 
soundly. He woke but once to put fresh fuel on the 
fire, more for the purpose of keeping off wild animals, 
than for the warmth. He went to sleep again with 
the low murmur of the forest lulling him to slumber. 



CHAPTER XV 

A MISTAKE OF THE ENEMY 

Jonathan Hagood had risen in favor with the Brit- 
ish authorities in Charleston, and his position in the 
Quartermaster's department had given him an oppor- 
timity also to fill his pockets, without exciting the sus- 
picion of his superiors. It was a position well suited 
to his rascally nature, and every day he became more 
arrogant and important. 

He dared not persecute Miss Rutledge with his atten- 
tions, though he had never given up his designs upon 
the fine estate of Bermuda. Meanwhile he had amused 
himself with Inez Leroy, and grudgingly furnished the 
means for her support. 

I had kept close watch over the two women, Miss 
Rutledge and Lady Grant, who were in a sense under 
my protection, and visited them, nearly every day, to 
keep hope alive if I could do nothing else. 

A serious calamity came upon us in the illness of 
Mrs. Rutledge. Worn out by her troubles, and bur- 
dened with years, she was taken with a fever and in 
spite of the exertions of Dr. McGrath grew steadily 
worse. Death at last released her from her sufferings. 
Being in her last hours free from the baleful influence 
of her nephew, she left all her property to Grace Rut- 
ledge, without restriction or reservation. 

The heiress to a patrimony she could not hope to 
enjoy until the war was ended, turned for consolation 
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to Lady Emily. By my advice they planned to live 
together, and the cottage became the home of the two 
friends. Rose and her old mother were maid and cook, 
so that the arrangement was advantageous for all. 

Hagood had kept his distance during the 'sickness of 
his atmt, but now that her rule had ended, he began 
to persecute his cousin. The watchful vigilance of 
Rose kept him away from the house. When, however, 
the ladies ventured abroad he was always at hand to 
annoy them with importunities. 

This state of affairs had continued for a long time, 
before I knew of it. One day at the cottage, I was 
told the whole story. . 

"If I were a man," said Miss Rutledge, "the proper 
course, I suppose, would be to call him out and with 
a good second to watch for treachery, let the foils de- 
cide between us. Sir Thomas would no doubt be as 
willing to act for me as he was for Captain Carru- 
thers." 

I should be the happiest of mortals," I replied; 
but it will not be necessary for you to appeal to the 
sword. I will obtain the honor of a conversation with 
Mr. Jonathan Hagood, which may relieve you from 
annoyance." 

"Thank you very much. Sir Thomas. It is scarcely 
just to ask you to bother yourself with our affairs." 

"It is my sole purpose in life at present my dear 
young lady, for there are two brave officers, who rely 
upon me to guard you both from harm," I replied gal- 
lantly. 

"It would not be well if Lady Carstan heard that 
remark," said Miss Grant with a giggle. "I imagine 
she would take the first ship for America." 

Though too old for such nonsense, yet I must have 
blushed and looked foolish, for the merry girls burst 
into laughter. I retorted good humoredly, and only 
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ended the badinage by retreating in confusion to my 
lodgings. 

I meant what I said about Hagood, however, atid 
the following day looked for him everywhere. For 
some time back he had kept out of my sight as much 
as possible, doubtless having a remembrance that there 
was an unsettled score between us. 

Late the following day I was on my way to make 
a call upon my wards^ as I termed them. It was dusk 
when I turned into the side path leading to the house. 
The shrubbery was thick upon either hand, and step- 
ping softly, as was my custom, I surprised a man con- 
cealed behind a bush. He was watching the house 
so intently, that I was upon him in a moment. Holding 
my sword in one hand, I seized him by the collar with 
the other, and in spite of his struggles, dragged him 
into the open. Then I recognized Hagood. 

"You miserable hound !" I exclaimed in a rage, *Tve 
a mind to kill you as you stand." 

He trembled in my grasp as I shook him until my 
wrist ached. Then I cast him from me, and waited 
for him to gain his breath. 

He rose unsteadily from his feet> and said venom- 
ously : 

"You'll pay for this, Sir Thomas. I have a right 
to visit my cousin, and I think General Clinton will 
settle the matter for me." 

"There is a better way to settle it, Hagood. You 
have your sword, and the turf here is smooth and 
level, just the place to exercise ourselves. Yoti will 
miss the assistance of your partner in rascality. Captain 
McGirth." 

"You would like to murder me, no doubt," he re- 
plied. 

"Well my two-faced traitor, there is nothing to hin- 
der my doing that, but at present I have no such inten- 
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tion. ^ Before we part I've somewhat to say to you 
touching your cousin, Miss Rutledge. You have per- 
sisted in forcing your attentions upon her, have spied 
upon her actions, and even this night I have discovered 
you playing the part of a cowardly sneak." 

"It's none of your business at any rate," he retorted. 

"Possibly not, but I propose to make it my business. 
Now listen to what I say. If you annoy her again by 
speech or action, I will force you to fight and will have 
no mercy upon you. If nothing else will strengthen 
your courage, I will horsewhip you in public, and un- 
less you meet me, I will brand you as a contemptible 
coward. You have your warning, now get out of my 
sight, before I am tempted to pass my sword through 
your black heart." 

He slunk away in the darkness with low mutterings 
of rage, and I watched for him warily as I went back 
to my lodgings. 

I was sure that the warning would have a salutary 
effect upon the Tory, and so it proved. He was seldom 
seen upon the streets, and the Club knew him no more. 
The girls noticed his absence, and ascribed it to the 
proper cause. They asked many questions, but I told 
them nothing for fear of boasting. 

There was no news from Carruthers or Captain 
Langston, but it was not long before we heard the 
rumors of the battles at Rocky Mount and Hanging 
Rock, and later of the desperate fight at Camden and 
the dispersal of Gates' army. It brought joy to Lady 
Emily, but bitter sorrow to Miss Rutledge. In all 
things else the girls were in accord, and loved each 
other dearly. 

The disaster to Stunter's command at Fishing Creek 
seemed to be a fatal blow to the Patriot cause, and the 
British at Charleston looked upon the conquest of the 
South as complete. In the midst of the rejoicing and 
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boasting we began to hear of Francis Marion and his 
ragged troopers; — how he had ambushed Tarleton at 
the fords of the Santee and dealt him a severe blow ; 
how when pursued by an overwhelming force he had 
disappeared as if the night had swallowed him up. 

Again the news came that General Washington had 
sent his ablest officer, General Nathaniel Greene of 
Rhode Island to take command in the South, and that 
the disorganized army was being drilled into shape. 

Sumter, also, recovering from the disaster at Fishing 
Creek, had collected a force and was annoying the 
British with his former activity. 

Farther South, Mcintosh, Huger, and Hampton 
were making the country very unsafe for the enemy. 

I was sitting with McGrath late one evening, whiling 
away the hours with a round of cards, in which the 
jolly Celt had so far the advantage. 

I had just made a winning play, when I heard my 
servant expostulating with a clamorous visitor at the 
door. A woman's voice implored admittance, and I 
rose quickly from the table to interfere. A slight 
figure entered and closing the door stood with her back 
against it, while she peered at us through the tobacco 
smoke. It was Inez Leroy, but sadly changed from 
the dark beauty of a few months ago. Her unbound 
hair, wet with the night dew, flowed over her shoulders. 
Her cheeks were sunken, and lines of suffering marred 
the once fair features. 

She trembled and gasped for breath as if overcome 
by hard running. I hastened to support her, but she 
repulsed me with an imperious gesture. 

"Touch me not. Sir Thomas," she exclaimed. "I 
have been the enemy of all that you hold dear." 

"That is forgotten, Inez. You are in trouble and 
have come to me for help. What is it ? Has Hagood 
wronged you?" 
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"Surely, as he has all who ever trusted him. It was 
not for that reason I came, however. He is contem- 
plating a wicked deed, and I have come to warn you. 
I am exhausted, give me drink." 

I held a glass to her lips, which revived her so she 
was able to continue. 

"There is no time to be lost if you would save Grace 
Rutledge a fate from which every honest woman 
shrinks. In despair of gaining her favor, Jonathan 
Hagood has planned to carry her off this night. I 
overheard the plot, and came hither to betray him. He 
has arranged to ambush the house with a band of 
bravos, seize Grace Rutledge and convey her to a 
boat in waiting at Cooper's Landing. If you gather 
a party at once you may intercept them." 

"She must be rescued," I replied; "but there is no 
time to arouse the guard. Are you strong enough to 
guide me to the landing?" 

"Yes, but you must not go alone. It would be use- 
less. You would only lose your life." 

"I think not. It depends upon how many he has 
with him." 

"There are six, though one or two will be with the 
boat." 

"Then I can handle them. Four to one is no great 
odds. I will go alone, and thus save precious time." 

"Not by a damned sight," interrupted McGrath, who 
had been so quiet that I had forgotten his presence. 
"You will take this Irishman with you or you don't 
stir a step." 

The little Surgeon sat at the table resting his head 
upon his hands, his beady eyes flashing first upon Inez 
and then upon me. Suddenly he sprang to his feet, 
caught up the mug before him, drained it at a gulp, 
snatched up sword and pistol, and was half way to the 
door in a trice, shouting: 
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"Come, bestir yourself, Sir Thomas. Let Miss Le- 
roy lead us to the landing. If we cannot master four 
stupid knaves, may I never see the green isle again." 

I armed myself quickly, but more carefully than the 
impetuous Irishman. Then the three of us went out 
into the black night. It was half past eleven when we 
stepped into the silent street, and followed the flying 
steps of our guide. She moved northward toward the 
river, and we had much trouble to keep up with her. 
After a half hour of rapid walking we drew near the 
landing and she waited for us to approach. 

"We are close enough now. Sir Thomas," she whis- 
pered. "Think you we are too late? The boat should 
be here in the stream waiting for them." 

"It is early yet," I replied, "and no doubt the boat 
has not arrived." 

Bidding the others remain where they were, I crept 
as near to the bank as I dared, and peered steadily 
across the dark waters. I could see nothing that re- 
sembled a boat. Fortune was with us, however, and 
I soon heard the $ound of oars behind a point that 
jutted into the river. In a few moments a craft with 
two men in it rounded the point, and slowly approached 
the shore. They were apparently glad to reach the 
end of their journey, and rimning the prow up on the 
bank, proceeded to make themselves comfortable. 

I crawled back cautiously and rejoined Inez and the 
Surgeon, and satisfied that we were in advance of the 
kidnappers we set ourselves to wait patiently. We 
were concealed in the long grass by the wayside, ready 
to spring upon the enemy. 

An hour passed by in this fashion, while we listened 
to the beating of our own hearts, the far-ofiE cry of a 
water fowl, and the lapping waves upon the shore. 
The town was silent and not a light could be seen to 
tell us its direction. 
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At length wfe became conscious of the stealthy ap- 
proach of a body of men, and steadied our nerves for 
the contest we knew must follow. Inez trembled like 
an aspen and putting my arm about her, I calmed her 
fears with a word of assurance. 

It is the waiting that tries men's courage and I 
clutched my sword as if I feared it would fly from my 
grasp. The party drew rapidly nearer, the murmur of 
their voices borne clearly to our ears, I waited until 
they were nearly abreast and I could perceive a woman 
in their midst. Then I sprang to my feet, closely fol- 
lowed by McGrath, and planting myself fairly in their 
path, called sternly : , 

"Halt 1 in the King's name." 

There was a moment of silence as the kidnappers 
halted. Doubtless they were startled at the sudden 
apparition, and a voice I knew to be Hagood's replied 
insolently: 

"Fools must be abroad tonight. Clear out of the 
path, knaves, or we will give you a short shrift to Para- 
dise." 

For answer the Surgeon and myself dashed at them. 
The bravos seeing but two men, were nothing loth, and 
met us steadily. I had meant to engage Hagood, but 
unfortunately was set upon by two of his men, while 
he and the other attacked McGrath. There was a good 
deal of cursing as our blades clashed. The silent 
hound is ever the best when he reaches the quarry, 
and we wasted no breath in vain mouthings. 

The pace was hot and we fought for some time in 
the darkness without, gaining much advantage. While 
we were thus engaged, Inez, seeing an opportimity, 
seized Miss Rutledge; by the arm and ran toward the 
city. Hagood perceived this and abandoning his at- 
tack on the Surgeon pursued the woman. 

McGrath had all he could do to defend himself from 
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the fellow opposed to him, and I myself, strive as I 
might, could not shake off my assailaht. Hagood suc- 
ceeded in overtaking the fugitives, for there was a 
slight outcry, and he slipped by us dragging Miss Rut- 
ledge with brutal force toward the boat. 

I tried to break away from the ruffians, but they 
foiled the attempt, and I was obliged to look to my 
own safety. 

Desperate with rage and disappointment, I fought so 
vigorously that I finally ran one through the body. As 
he fell, I leaped about just in time to face the other 
who was making a deadly thrust at my back. 

The contest was now to my liking, and I forced the 
bravo backward until I beat down his guard and ended 
his career by a lunge at his throat that went home. He 
fell into the brush, and I ran to see how the Surgeon 
fared. 

He stood over his opponent, who lay dead upon the 
ground, calmly wiping his sword with a wisp of grass. 
He was panting from his exertions, and surveyed me 
with a comical grin, exclaiming: 

"You're a broth of a boy in a fight. Sir Thoipas, but 
that damned Hagood escaped." 

"Yes, and worse still, the scoundrel recaptured Miss 
Rutledge and has carried her to the boat. Come, we 
may be in time to save her." 

We ran to the river, stumbling over the brush and 
losing much valuable time in the darkness. 

The boat was well out into the stream, moving north- 
ward slowly for it was heavily loaded. We ran along 
the shore, keeping pace with the boat, though without 
hope of success, as we dared not fire for fear of hitting 
the captive. 

Suddenly there was a medley of curses, a shrill 
scream, and a struggle that rocked the boat. Then 
came a splash as the woman leaped or was thrown 
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overboard. Still supposing she was Grace Rutledge I 
slipped off my boots, and cast aside my sword. In an 
instant I was in the river, and swimming lustily toward 
the shadowy object on the water. 

The boat had moved forward, but at the noise of 
my coming it turned about and the rowers strove to 
intercept me. Their advance was speedily checked by 
McGrath, who having possessed himself of both our 
pistols, fired upon them with a good aim and kept it 
up until the kidnappers fled up the river. 

I reached the struggling woman and throwing my 
arm about her swam with much difficulty toward the 
shore, not being a good swimmer at the best. I should 
no doubt have sunk with my burden, but the Surgeon 
having driven off the enemy waded in to his shoulders 
and grasping us both with a strong hand drew us to 
the shore. 

I lay exhausted at the edge of the water, while Mc- 
Grath bore the rescued woman to the dry bank, and 
tried to revive her. As soon as I was able to stand I 
hastened to her assistance. He had already torn off 
her cloak and was chafing her limbs to start the circu- 
lation. 

I thought of something of vastly more value, and 
seeking for my discarded jerkin, drew forth from the 
pocket a flask of spirits, without which I seldom trav- 
elled. I poured some between her lips, and gave a gasp 
of astonishment for it was Inez Leroy, whose life I had 
saved. The whole affair was now clear to me. Ha- 
good had blundered in the darkness, and had captured 
the wrong woman. In rage at his mistake he had cast 
her overboard. My heart gave a great bound for if 
this was Inez Leroy, then Miss Rutledge had escaped. 

The exhausted girl at length opened her eyes, but 
was still in that half way state between life and death, 
and was speechless. We lifted her between us, and 
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with garments dripping water^ hastened toward the 
City. 

It was not possible that Grace Rutledge had gotten 
far away, nor would she be apt to run a great ways 
before stopping to see how it fared with the rest of us. 
So at intervals we called her name as loud as we dared. 
After about ten minutes rapid walking we heard her 
silvery voice replying: 

"Sir Thomas, Sir Thomas, is it thou? Where is 
Inez?" 

"Safe, all safe," I shouted, and redoubling our pace 
we soon came up with her. In a few words I related 
what had happened, and regardless of wet clothes she 
embraced the Creole and kissed her heartily on both 
cheeks. 

As we approached the town we could see lights 
twinkling in the streets, and the sound of talking. We 
surmised that Lady Grant had aroused the guards and 
that they were searching for Miss Grace. There was 
the loud beating of hoofs upon the road, the rattling 
of accoutrements, and a party of cavalry emerged from 
the gloom and bore down upon us. I shouted to pre- 
vent their riding over us, and in astonishment th^ 
reined in their horses. 

An officer called sternly : 

"Who are ye that are abroad at this time of night? 
We are seeking Miss Grace Rutledge, know ye aught 
of her?" 

"She is here," I replied, "and can speak for herself." 

"Then is our search ended ? Whom have I the hon- 
our to address?" 

"Sir Thomas Yeld, at your service, Sir." 

He dismounted quickly, and coming up to us, ex- 
claimed : 

"Then we are old acquaintances. Sir Thomas. I am 
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Captain Langston, and it seems have arrived too late 
to be of much assistance/' 

"You are none the less welcome," I replied. "A 
daring attempt was made by Jonathan Hagood to ab- 
duct Miss Rutledge, and he would have succeeded had 
it not been for Inez Leroy. 

"Surgeon McGrath and myself were fortunate 
enough to intercept the party and put them to flight." 

"That is but a small part of the story, Captain,'* in- 
terposed Miss Rutledge. "Sir Thomas, as usual makes 
light of a very gallant deed. These brave gentlemen 
not only rescued me, but killed four of my assailants, 
and to make my burden of gratitude heavier, at the 
risk of his life. Sir Thomas, saved Inez from drown- 
ing. I believe, Captain, we have met before." 

"Yes, at Bermuda; I have not forgotten, and con- 
gratulate you upon your fortunate escape. My pres- 
ence here is due to your friend. Lady Grant, who is 
wild with anxiety on your account. She has raised the 
town and searching parties are out in every direction. 
How fares it with Miss Leroy?" 

"She has but just regained consciousness, and must 
have proper attention at once." 

"Then if Sir Thomas and our good Surgeon will 
relinquish their burden, two of my men will relieve 
them." 

"Thank you. Captain," I replied. "With your per- 
mission, we prefer to care for Miss Inez ourselves. 
Send one of your men to Lady Grant to announce our 
coming and at the same time it would be well to recall 
the searching parties." 

"It is well thought of Sir Thomas. The bell of St. 
Michaels is the signal agreed upon." 

He gave an order to two of the troopers, who rode 
away on the errand. The rest of the troop fell in be- 
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hind and we moved rapidly toward the City. We were 
met at the gate by a crowd of people, who received 
the tidings of the rescue with tumultuous applause. 
The cavalry were dismissed and Captain Langston at- 
tended us to the cottage, where we relinquished our 
charges to Lady Emily. 

Meanwhile the great bell was ringing the recall, and 
as we proceeded to our lodgings, we could hear the 
hoof beats of the returning parties. 

The following day we were summoned before Gen- 
eral Clinton, who questioned us closely about the affair. 
I had never seen him in such a rage, and if Hagood 
had been within reach a firing party would have ended 
his career. 

Orders were given to apprehend him but he had fled 
the City. 

Inez Leroy soon recovered from her exposure, and 
refusing the hospitality of those she had befriended, 
disappeared entirely. 

The country around Charleston was now quiet, and 
the Americans who had accepted British protection re- 
sumed their wonted occupations. Captain Langston 
knew no more of Carruthers' fate than I. It was 
rumored in Camden that he had taken part in the 
battles of Rocky Mount and Hanging Rock, but of 
this there was no certainty. 

The gallant Captain was so busily engaged in making 
love to Lady Emily as if to make up for lost time, that 
I saw little of him. The British, now that the Colo- 
nists were at their mercy, were seizing the estates of 
those in rebellion. 

I feared that Bermuda, the property of Miss Rut- 
ledge, would soon be pounced upon, and knowing they 
would scarcely dare to touch it if the owner was in 
possession, I advised Miss Rutledge to take up her 
residence there. 
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There was little danger in doing so, as the Royal 
troops were patrolling the entire country as far as the 
Savannah. She accepted protection from General Clin- 
ton, and accompanied by Rose and myself proceeded to 
the plantation. I stayed with them for several days 
putting things to rights and collecting some of the most 
faithful negroes, set them to work. 

Having accomplished all that was possible, I re- 
turned to my post in the City, confident that Miss Rut- 
ledge was in perfect safety. Like many others, I was 
deceived by the quiet aspect of affairs, and thought the 
rebellion was ended. 

My self-satisfaction was interrupted not by un- 
toward tidings, but by news that turned my thoughts 
to other things. Lady Carstan, grieved at my long 
absence, had decided to embark on a transport for 
Charleston, and even as I read her letter, might be on 
her way across the ocean. However I took advantage 
of a swift packet about to sail, and urged her for the 
present not to carry out her plan. Fortunately the 
letter reached her in time to prevent her undertaking 
such an enterprise and I was left free to devote myself 
to the safety of my wards. 



CHAPTER XVI • 

IN THE SHADOW OF DEATH 

Because of the disastrous defeat at Fishing Creek, 
Sumter's men were dispersed and fled in small parties 
wherever they thought they might find safety. Carru- 
thers, not being acquainted with the country, wandered 
aimlessly for many days through the forests that 
seemed interminable. 

He lived upon game that he was fortunate enough 
to shoot and upon fish that teemed in the creeks. It 
was his intention to travel southward, but often he 
became so bewildered that he lost all sense of direction. 
He was able to correct, his course by the sun, but after 
a succession of cloudy days he often found that he was 
moving in the wrong direction entirely. This was not 
important however, as his only purpose was to find 
some of his comrades and he was just as liable to suc- 
ceed in one direction as another. 

He was willing for a time to study the hidden mys- 
teries of nature, and to perfect himself in the branches 
of wood craft only to be learned in close companionship 
with the wild denizens of the wood. Thus he loitered 
day after day, increasing in health and strength with 
every breath of the pine laden air. 

It was dangerous to venture into the open country 
for bands of Tories were still searching for the fugi- 
tives though many days had passed since the battle. 
Carruthers, therefore, kept well within the skirts of 
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the forest, and it was well he did so, for several times 
he was almost surprised by mounted bands, and avoided 
them only by exercising his knowledge of woodland 
lore. 

He watched them from safe concealment, at their 
work of destroying the few houses and bams that yet 
remained to shelter the harassed colonists. How he 
wished for a few of Sumter's resolute men to sally out 
and put the marauders to flight 1 They had reduced 
the country to a wilderness, given over to the wild 
animals that roved unchecked in its solitudes. 

Finally after a long day's tramp he came out upon a 
running stream and its waters were so pure and cool 
he made him a camp near by, resolved to rest for a 
few days. Not far from the spot selected the woods 
ended, and beyond were broad fields, once planted with 
cotton and com, but now overrun with weeds and 
brambles. 

The days were idly spent in a cedar copse, where 
he could watch the road that like a ribbon wound across 
the plain until it was lost to sight in the distant woods. 

It was more than possible that some wandering 
Americans might chance that way in whose company 
he could strike another blow for liberty. Thus, lying 
at full length in the thicket, he watched patiently for a 
glimpse of the familiar leather helmets of the Par- 
tisans, but they came not. 

In these tedious hours his mind was busy with the 
past. He lived over again the stirring events that had 
happened since he landed at Savannah. His ambitious 
hopes had ended in disgrace and the only bright page 
was that illumined by the presence of Grace Rutledge. 
She had doubtless forgotten him, but he had treasured 
in his bosom every thought she had uttered. 

His own condition could not be worse, — ^a fugitive 
from the power he had lately served, if captured, a 
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felon's death awaited him. But he was yet free, and 
ambition though dormant, was not stifled. His suf- 
ferings had taught him to love the cause he had es- 
poused, and though his fate might be to die on the 
gallows, yet he could meet it with a clear conscience. 

More than all he felt that he had earned the respect 
of Miss Rutledge, and if he survived the war he might 
be happy enough to win her love. He wondered if she 
ever gave a thought to the wandering fugitive. Doubt- 
less he was deluding himself with a vain hope, and she 
had cast him from her life even as a toy is used and 
forgotten. 

Life in the woods had restored him to perfect health, 
and every muscle and sinew of his body had renewed 
their strength. The spirit of confidence had returned 
and he was well prepared to cope with the difficulties 
that might confront him. 

One afternoon the sound of voices interrupted his 
reverie, and he crawled to the very edge of the thicket 
where he could have an unobstructed view of the fields. 
Three men and a woman had come out of the opposite 
woods. The woman was evidently a captive and was 
being dragged forcibly along in spite of her piteous 
appeals for mercy. 

She broke away several times only to be pursued 
and brought back. These futile attempts to escape 
afforded much amusement for her captors, who greeted 
her with curses and rough laughter. They were mak- 
ing straight for the thicket where the Captain was con- 
cealed and were so interested in the sport that they 
did not suspect the presence of an enemy. As there 
were but three of them Carruthers made up his mind 
to rescue the woman in spite of the odds against him, 
if opportunity offered. 

A nearer view showed them to be British regulars 
wearing the well known uniform of Ferguson's corps, 
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and no doubt they were searching for fugitive Amer- 
icans. If the woman was one of these persecuted 
people, it was the duty of Carruthers to interfere at 
the risk of capture. He might have shot down one or 
more from ambush, but he could not bring himself to 
act the part of an assassin. 

Instead of this he made sure that his weapons were 
in good condition, emerged boldly from his conceal- 
ment and stood within easy reach of the miscreants. 

They were so surprised at the sudden appearance of 
the ragged Partisan that they were speechless with 
astonishment, and for a moment forgot all about their 
captive. She with a sobbing cry of joy, eluded the 
nearest who tried to seize her, and ran behind Carru- 
thers. He waited for the first move of the enemy, 
did not even glance toward her, but watched them with 
a stem countenance. 

His wild and desperate appearance' seemed to fill 
them with terror, which was not lessened by the sight 
of the long rifle in his hand and pistol and knife in his 
belt, twin weapons of destruction. 

Suddenly one of them recognized him and ex- 
claimed : 

"By God, men, it's Carruthers, the renegade I Dead 
or alive he's worth a hundred guineas. Have at him, 
boys, sind cut him down." 

Then he knew that a price had been set upon his 
head, and the knowledge stifled all feelings of mercy 
toward his assailants. 

"True," he replied, "I am Carruthers, but not a 
renegade. Your masters must value me highly to offer 
so large a sum for my capture. Beware how you at- 
tempt it for I am a desperate man. Leave the woman 
in peace and go back to your comrades." 

"We are not such fools as that," they shouted. "We'll 
win the hundred guineas and the woman too." 
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With that they drew their sabres and attacked him 
hotly. He killed the foremost with a shot from his 
rifle, and casting the useless weapon aside, met the 
attack of the others with his sword, that circled and 
hissed through the air like a living thing. They were 
both good swordsmen and wary 'and would not come 
within reach aiming to get him between them, where 
they might have him at a disadvantage. This attempt 
he frustrated cunningly by alternate rushes and re- 
treats. 

It was a difiicult matter to keep them both in front 
of him, and it was only by great activity that he was 
able to defeat their plans. They assailed him vigor- 
ously, confident that his strength would soon give way. 
He fought mostly on the defensive watching for the 
opportunity that came at last. 

One, in his eagerness, ran in front of his companion, 
and Carruthers leaped upon him in an instant. He 
beat down his guard, and sent his blade home with a 
powerful thrust. The fellow gave a great cry and with 
blood gushing between his white lips, fell prone to the 
earth. 

The Captain faced about quickly, just in time to 
ward off a vicious blow from the remaining trooper. 
Having as he supposed but one opponent to deal with, 
he now forced the fight. In this supposition, to his 
cost, he found that he was mistaken. The soldier he 
thought he had killed, had regained consciousness and 
perceived the peril of his comrade. Crawling on hands 
and knees within reach of the combatants he grasped 
Carruthers about the legs and pulled him to the 
ground. 

Though taken at a disadvantage he rid himself for- 
ever of this new. assailant by a backward stroke. Un- 
able to rise he yet* guarded himself successfully from 
the blows rained upon him and by a lucky chance 
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caught his opponent's hilt in such a way as to break the 
blade short off. Flinging away the useless steel the 
trooper leaped backward with a curse, and drawing a 
pistol presented it full to the Captain's breast and 
pulled the trigger. At that instant there was a rustle 
of garments and the girl, who had watched the scene in 
terror, threw herself in front of him, and received 
the bullet in her own bosom. She gave a startled cry, 
and sank to the ground, clasping her hands to the 
wound from which the blood slowly trickled. 

Carruthers was dazed for a moment at this fresh 
catastrophe, but a fierce rage took possession of him, 
and snatching a forgotten pistol from his belt, he killed 
the trooper, who, sure of victory, was rushing upon 
him. He rose unsteadily to his feet and gazed around 
upon the trampled field and the dead bodies of his 
enemies. 

His eye, at length rested upon the woman, who had 
given her life for his, and he ran to see if the wound 
was mortal. The heart still fluttered feebly, and rais- 
ing her in his arms, he carried her with eager haste to 
the cooling shade of the camping place. There he 
tenderly laid the slight form on the soft cushion of 
moss that served as a bed, and for the first time glanced 
at the girl's face. He was thunderstruck to recognize 
Inez Leroy, the frail creature that had done so much 
to injure him. 

The wrong she had done was forgotten in the knowl- 
edge of the sacrifice, and with trembling fingers he tore 
open the stained bodice revealing the infinitesimal 
wound made by the bullet. It was still bleeding and 
staining the fair white bosom. He ran speedily to the 
brook for water, and wetting his handkerchief washed 
away the blood. He stanched the flow with difficulty, 
and then bound up the wound as well as he could. 

The girl had lain passive, breathing, but insensible. 
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Pressing open the colorless lips, he poured a few drops 
of whiskey down her throat. The strong spirits 
seemed to take effect for her eyelids fluttered, and 
Carruthers, with renewed hope, began to chafe her 
limbs to a healthy glow. His exertions were soon re- 
warded with success, for her eyes opened and she 
gazed at him intelligently while a smile flitted across 
her pale features. 

Finally she spoke to him, but so faintly that he 
was obliged to place his ear close to her lips to under- 
stand what she^ was saying. 

"You are very kind to take so much trouble for me. 
Captain Carruthers. It is useless for I think I am 
dying." 

"No, No!" he replied. "It cannot be so bad as 
that, Inez. The wound is severe, but not fatal. The 
bullet did not touch a vital part. You have 
saved my worthless life, but at what a sacrifice! 
I would willingly have died to defend you from 
harm." 

"It is good of you to say so, Ralph, and though my 
life is nearly ended, I shall die happy in the knowl- 
edge that I received the Tbullet intended for you. How 
can you call your life worthless? It is precious to 
your country, as well as to Grace Rutledge." 

"Would to God I could think so," he exclaimed. 

"Be sure of it then. She loves you." 

"Then why did she spurn me when I laid my 
heart at her feet." 

"She had good reasons then; she has none now. 
You know little about a woman, Ralph, if you give 
up so easily. I am tired now; let me rest in your 



arms." 



He did not resist the appeal, and with unwonted 
tenderness raised her up until her head rested upon 
his breast. She sighed gently and for a space closed 
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her eyes. Then a spasm of pain shook the slight 
form, and she spoke again, hurriedly: 

"Carruthers, something tells me I shall never see 
the sun rise again, and I have much to say to you." 

**Do not worry yourself with talking, Inez." 

"I must, dear Ralph. I did not come here without 
a purpose. It was. a wicked one, I own, and I am 
a vile woman. Jonathan Hagood, wronged me, and 
cast me aside like a worn-out garment. You do not 
know that he attempted to carry off Grace Rutledge, 
and that his vile purpose was defeated by Sir Thomas 
Yeld. I was the traitor who gave away the plan, 
and in the melee that followed Hagood seized and 
carried me to the boat in waiting, thinking I was his 
cousin. 

"When he discovered his mistake, he struck me a 
violent blow in the face, and after a struggle threw 
me overboard. Sir Thwnas, with great bravery, swam 
out and brought me ashore, while Surgeon McGrath 
fired upon the boat and drove them away. For the 
sake of sweet revenge I followed Hagood in his 
flight and have dogged his steps for more than a 
fortnight by day and night. I have lain for hours 
within ear shot of him, and listened to all his plans. 
I meant to kill him at the first opportunity, but what 
I heard restrained me. As you love Grace Rutledge, 
fly to save her. She is now at Bermuda, alone and 
defenseless. 

"The fiend that has blasted my life is already on 
the way to make a second attempt to carry off his 
cousin, and has enlisted Colonel Huck and his band 
in the enterprise. When I discovered this, I tried to 
find my way to Camden in order to warn you of her 
danger. 

"Last night my horse escaped from me, and being 
unable to catch her, I was proceeding on 'foot when 
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I was captured by the troopers whom you slew. You 
must leave me here and go quickly to Bermuda, or 
you will be too late." 

"That camiot be, Inez. Much as I love Grace Rut- 
ledee, you are now my first care. My heart is torn 
wim anguish at the thought of her in the power of 
so vile a scoundrel, but a few hours, more or less, 
will make but little difference." • 

"Oh ! yes it will. Leave me now Ralph, if you would 
save her. I have injured you enough, and must be 
hateful to you, yet it was for love of you I did it." 

"I did not suspect such a thing," said Ralph brokenly. 

"How could you, I do not wear my heart on my 
bosom. I would not tell you now, but the shadow 
of death is upon me. I am faint, give me drink." 

She closed her eyes, while he made his way quickly 
to the brook again, and brought a cup of water that 
gave her for the moment fictitious strength. It was 
too evident that she was dying, but she gathered her 
failing energy to give him careful directions how to 
reach Bermuda. 

Then she began to talk in whispers, sanely at first, 
then as the mists of death began to gather, so she 
wandered in her speech, and babbled of many things. 
Sometimes her speech was in Spanish, and again in 
English. Mostly she talked of childhood days in the 
fair Island of Porto Rico, then of Ralph himself, 
and anon would break out into bitter denunciation of 
the treacherous Hagood. 

Meanwhile the wounded girl was slowly sinking and 
her slender form was racked with spasms of pain. 
Carruthers bathed her. face constantly with the cold 
water, and pressed her closely to him, wondering 
mightily at his tenderness for the suffering girl. 

The atonement she had made was precious in God's 
sight. She had given her life for one she had injured. 
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and Carruthers wept bitterly at the thought of the 
sacrifice she had made. Thus the long hours passed, 
while the wind moaned in the tree tops, and the brook 
sang its lonely refrain. 

The dew fell upon them, and the moon rose and 
covered them with its golden light. Carruthers sup- 
posed that she slept, but it was the quiet before the 
end. 

About the hour of midnight, she moved and said 
faintly : 

"Pray for me, Ralph." 

Obediently he repeated such prayers of the church 
as came into his mind, and immediately after the last 
"Amen," she drew his face down to hers and whis- 
pered : 

"Kiss me, Ralph. It is growing dark. The shadows 
are gathering about me." 

He touched his lips tenderly to her brow, and 
pressed his warm cheek to her cold one. She shud- 
dered slightly, and in a few moments lay still. Alarmed 
by the silence, he felt for her heart. It had ceased 
to beat. Death had released her from suffering, and 
he held a lifeless corpse in his arms. 

Strangely he felt no repulsion, but still pressed her 
to him, minding nothing of the forest sounds, — ^the 
hooting of the owls or the stealthy tread of the wild 
cats that prowled in the thickets. 

A faint light at length appeared in the east, the 
herald of coming dawn, and illuminated the camp, 
the dead and the living. Carruthers awoke to life 
again, and laid the body tenderly on the moss, 
composing the limbs and clothing as decently as 
possible. 

When the light was strong enough to see clearly, he 
went to the spot where the dead soldiers lay, and 
selected the strongest of their sabres. With this he 
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dug a grave on the bank of the creek, though with 
much labor, for the ground was hard. 

Then he wrapped the body in his cloak, for want 
of a better shroud, and buried it deeply from sight 
of man. To preserve the grave from desecration he 
heaped upon it logs and driftwood, and marked the 
spot so that he might find it again even if the ele- 
ments destroyed all other traces. 

The solemn duty over, he plunged into the running 
stream, and thus refreshed gathered together his few 
belongings, and prepared to start upon his long jour- 
ney. As he left the wood he disturbed a flock of 
buzzards who were feasting upon his enemies. His 
conscience smote him, so he turned back and drag- 
ging the bodies one by one to a shallow gorge he 
covered them over with the loose earth from its 
banks. 

Overcome with horror he hastened away from the 
fearful* spot, and did not pause for several miles. 
He followed the road as Inez had directed him. It 
led for a distance through open fields, and then through 
the pine barrens. Suddenly the neigh of a horse 
started him, and he sank speedily out of sight in the 
tall grass. 

Scanning the field closely, he at length perceived a 
horse feeding, but there was no trace of a human 
being. Then he remembered what Inez had said 
about the horse escaping from her. He crept nearer 
and perceived that the animal carried a side saddle. 
He was now sure that it was hers and thanked Heaven 
for the lucky chance. How to capture the steed was 
the next problem. If the picket rope be still attached 
to the bridle, he might be able to lure the horse near 
enough. 

Inch by inch he diminished the distance between 
them, until he could se^ the trailing lariat. At the 
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first attempt to seize it the horse bounded away in 
alarm. Carruthers fingers closed upon the sword, and 
in spite of its struggles he held the horse securely. 
He spoke to it kindly until he was able to grasp the 
bridle. 

In a few moments the animal became so docile that 
he was allowed to adjust the saddle more securely and 
to mount. Overjoyed at this piece of good fortune, 
he galloped away toward Bermuda, but with a wary 
eye for prowling bands of the enemy. 

It was well he did so, for before he had ridden far 
he saw a mounted party ahead of him. Reining his 
steed into the woods, he hid himself until they had 
passed and then resumed his journey. Late in the 
afternoon he came to fields lately cultivated and houses 
standing, though from their dilapidated appearance he 
knew they were deserted. 

Not daring to try for shelter at any of them, he 
spent the night in a thicket, and starting at daybreak 
by eight o'clock came within sight of Bermuda. The 
country was now familiar to him and he rode up the 
avenue in the high, hope of finding all things well and 
that Hagood's attempt had been unsuccessful. When 
he entered the garden he noticed that the ground was 
cut up by horse hoofs, and that the fences had been 
torn down as if for the passage of cavalry. His 
heart went cold for a moment, but regaining his 
courage, he dismounted and knocked at the door. 

There was no reply, and he was forced to the con- 
clusion that the building was deserted and that 
he had come too late. He went next to the negro 
cabins, and tried the doors of several without suc- 
cess. 

At length two men and a woman came out of the 
woods and with cries of welcome crowded about 
him. He gathered little from their strange speech, 
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but when he asked for their mistress the woman burst 
out weeping. One of the slaves replied: 

''She has been carried off, Massa. Dat rascal Ha- 
good with a band of Tories came out and took her 
away." 

"Did you try to stop them?" 

"O, yes, Massa, but we could do nufiin. Dey was 
too many for us with their gtms and big swords. 
Dey killed old Tony and Sam's boy and drove the rest 
of us into the woods." 

There was little more to be learned from them. The 
deed was done and the perpetrators were doubtless 
far away. With a fierce rage in his bosom, he went 
back to the house and sat down on a bench to think 
and plan. He was determined to follow them, but 
unaided he felt that it was impossible to rescue his 
sweetheart from the clutches of her unprincipled 
cousin. 

He revolved many plans in his mind but only to 
cast them aside as impracticable. If he knew where 
to find the resolute Mcintosh, a party might be raised 
to help him, but that was a forlorn hope, as the Par- 
tisans were scattered to the four winds of heaven. 
Overcome by his helplessness he covered his face with 
his hands to shut out the sight of the fair vision that 
was ever in his thoughts. 

A guttural voice broke in so suddenly upon him that 
he sprang to his feet in alarm. 

"Does the Captain sleep while the White Lily is in 
danger ?" 

Sibona, the Cherokee, stood before him, tall, mo- 
tionless, but with a kindly look in his black eyes. He 
was wrapped closely in his blanket, unmindful of the 
heat of the day. 

"Sibona, she has been carried off by that scoundrel 
Hagood," exclaimed Carruthers. "I am alone and they 
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are many. Tell me where they have gone that I may 
seek her." 

"You forget that Sibona is here," said the chief 
with dignity. "The false pale face with his forked 
tongue has fled to the mountains. The Tory Huck is 
with him, but the White Lily is yet safe." 

"Then you must have seen it all. How many of 
the scoundrels were there ?" 

"Sibona met them on the trail and counted them. 
There were fourteen, with long^ knives and fire-sticks. 
Come let us follow. The trail is broad and easy to 
read." 

"And we are only two. We can do nothing with- 
out help. Is it not possible to raise a party to pursue 
them?" 

"There is no time. See the sun is already high. 
Trust the great Chief. We will follow them to the 
mountains, and when they sleep steal away the White 
•Lily. More pale faces would be iA the way. They 
make too much noise. Come!" 

As there was no better plan to suggest, Carruthers 
obtained from the negroes some hominy cakes and a 
few sweet potatoes, and followed the sagacious Indian, 
who was already speeding across the fields. When 
Carruthers came up with him, he offered to take him 
on the saddle behind him, but Sibona disdainfully re- 
fused. In this manner they traveled, the Chief scarcely 
taking his eyes from the trail, noticing every foot- 
print and hoof mark. 

He had dogged the Tories for two days and wit- 
nessed the abduction from ambush, though unable to 
prevent it. The Indian was tireless and they traveled 
by night as well as by day, sleeping for a few hours 
each night so that their strength might continue until 
the end. On the third day they were startled to find 
that a large party of men had apparently joined those 
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whom they were pursuing. The trail now led towards 
King's Mountain, and they followed it, though the 
sagacious Indian was clearly at fault. 

In the afternoon a troop of cavalry came dashing 
out of the woods behind them, and so strange were 
they in garb and appearance that Carruthers attempted 
to conceal himself, though a loud hail from the fore- 
most admonished him that he was discovered. Sibona 
re-assured him by saying : 

"They are Americans from the Watauga Valley and 
your friends. It is NoUichucky Jack who leads them. 
Wait !" 

They came up at hand gallop and the officer in com- 
mand, a fine looking man of middle age, hailed them : 

"A happy greeting to you, Sibona, we have missed 
the great Chief from the council fires for many 



moons." 
if 



'John Sevier is welcome. He is a friend to the 
Cherokees and their lodges are always open to him." 

"Thank you, great Chief. You are not alone, I 
see, and in these perilous times we must distinguish 
friends from foes." 

"I am Captain Carruthers of Sumter's command and 
we are following a band of Tories, who three days 
ago made a dastardly attack upon Bermuda and car- 
ried off Grace Rutledge. They fled to the mountains, 
and we have trailed them thus far," interrupted Carru- 
thers. 

"You surprise me," said Colonel Sevier. "What 
miscreants have dared to molest the Pride of Caro- 
lina?" 

"Her cousin, Jonathan Hagood and Colonel Chris- 
tian Huck are the ones," answered Carruthers. 

"Then may the devil fly away with the scoundrels. 
If you can wait a few hours, I will lend you enough 
to punish them as they deserve. We are close after 
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Ferguson and his Tories, creatures of the same kidney. 
They are encamped on King's Mountain and in two 
hours time we shall attack them. You had better join 
us Captain, and help strike a blow for America that 
will set King George's throne a shaking. The time 
will not be lost, as, if we are successful, you may 
obtain information that will help you in the search. 
Those you are after may be even now with Fergu- 
son's band." 

"Your invitation is a welcome one, and I accept with 
pleasure. It will not be the first time I have fought 
in freedom's cause. I am under your orders, sir." 

"Then fall into line. I will place you in command 
of a hundred men who lack a leader. We are closely 
followed by Colonels Shelby, Campbell, and Cleveland 
with a large force, and this day we will strike a blow 
that will be heard around the world." 

The Captain saluted and wheeled his horse into the 
position assigned him, while Sibona disappeared in the 
underbrush, not liking the idea of fighting other peo- 
ple's battles. The grizzled mountaineers made place 
good humoredly for the new recruit, and he rode side 
by side with the brave borderers of the West. No 
talking was permitted, but many a rough hand was 
extended to him in greeting, and cordially taken. 

The advance guard of the Americans was far ahead 
of the main body, and as the' traces of the nearness 
of the enemy became more evident, they moved for- 
ward with great caution. Ferguson did not know up to 
this time that he was followed, and it was the pur- 
pose of the pursuers to surprise him before he had 
opportunity to entrench himself upon the mountain. 

This movement would have been successful, but 
some of Ferguson's rear guard lingered behind to re- 
gale themselves at a farm house, and were surprised 
and almost captured by Sevier's advance scouts. They 
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rode away in a great hurry closely pursued, but suc- 
ceeded in getting off and alarmed Ferguson by the in- 
formation that a strong force of Americans was about 
to attack him. 

The brave officer decided to take position upon the 
slopes of King's Mountain, or rather upon an emi- 
nence that extended from the mountain proper. Then 
the British set to work with vigor to entrench them- 
selves and to take advantage of the natural advantages 
provided by the eminence and by the luxuriant growth 
of trees and underbrush. 

The main body of the Americans arrived at the 
foot of the mountain late in the afternoon of the 7th 
of October, and preparations were made for an im- 
mediate assault. Some time before this a despatch 
had been sent to General Gates to request him to send 
an officer of rank to command but no reply had yet 
reached them. They were thus obliged to select some 
one for the chief command. Colonel Campbell was 
appointed by unanimous consent and he made the best 
disposition possible of his small force, which did not 
amount to over a thousand men. This hungry and 
ragged band were now about to assault a superior 
force, commanded by brave and skillful officers, and 
posted in an advantageous position. It is to the glory 
of the American character that not a man faltered, 
but the entire force was animated with the utmost 
zeal and the most unfaltering courage. 



CHAPTER XVII 
king's mountain 

The Royal forces had been for some time uniformly 
successful in the Carolinas, and the harassed Colonists 
were either in hiding or had fled beyond the reach 
of the enemy into other districts. The cruelties in- 
flicted upon the defenseless people urged them to re- 
sistance, while the fancied security of the British 
invited renewed activity on the part of those who 
they imagined were entirely subdued. 

At the time when a brave though unsuccessful at- 
tack was made upon Augusta by Colonel Clark, sev- 
eral bands of Partisans from various sections of the 
country without apparent design gathered at or near 
the Cowpens in Spartanburg District. Among them 
were riflemen from the Watauga Valley led by Tohn 
Sevier and Colonel Shelby, both veteran Indian fight- 
ers, and bodies of militia from Virginia and the Caro- 
linas under Colonels Campbell, Williams, Cleveland^ 
McDowell, Lacey, Hawthorn, and Hill. 

This then was the force that rendezvoused at the 
Cowpens, bringing little else with them but their 
weapons. Of provisions they had so little that many 
subsisted for weeks upon parched corn and such game 
as came in their way, washed down with wj^ter from 
the creeks and rivers. They slept at night on the 
ground with no covering except branches or moss. 

235 
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Fortunately it was in the glorious month of Oc- 
tober, and the weather was warm and pleasant. 

When the news of the retreat of Colonel Clark and 
the dangerous proximity of Ferguson with a strong 
force of British was brought to the camp, a thousand 
of the best men were mounted on fleet horses and 
sent in pursuit of the fierce loyalist. Carruthers had 
fallen in with this gallant band of Americans, and 
through the kindness of Colonel Sevier was placed 
in command of a hundred men. He was thus trans- 
formed from a wanderer searching hopelessly for one 
he loved, 'into a soldier, pressing on with ardent cour- 
age to fight in the ranks of liberty. 

The British commander, when aware of the pursuit 
of the Americans, selected a strong position on the 
slope of the mountain, which was about a hundred 
feet above the level of the ravines on either side. There 
were however scattered bowlders and much under- 
brush, which made it possible for the attacking force 
to advance under cover, and the Partisan leader, Colo- 
nel Campbell, determined to take advantage of this 
circumstance. 

The Americans were formed in three divisions, and 
a concerted attack was to be made on front and flanks. 
Colonel Lacey of South Carolina commanded the right 
wing, John Sevier the left, ^nd Colonels Campbell and 
Shelby were to lead the center. Captain Carruthers 
and his men served under Colonel Sevier, who placed 
them in the front rank. The Indian, Sibona, had long 
since disappeared having no desire to engage in a des- 
perate battle. He was not far away, however, as the 
sequel will show. 

Everything was in readiness at threg o'clock in the 
afternoon, and in the face of a fire of musketry, 
Campbell and Shelby advanced straight up the hill, 
taking advantage of every cover, firing slowly and with 
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deadly eflFect upon the masses of the enemy in line of 
battle. Meanwhile Colonel Lacey swept around the 
flank and scaling the steep slope began to pick off the 
British from behind the rocks and trees on that 
side. 

The brave Ferguson, finding himself between two 
fires, ordered his Regulars to charge with the bayonet, 
and the sally was pushed with such vigor that Camp- 
bell was driven back in confusion. The British might 
have escaped through the opening thus made, but their 
commander, with more bravery than prudence, dis- 
dained to flee, and the opportunity was lost. 

Sevier's men, who were climbing the eastern slope, 
reached a position where they delivered an enfilading 
fire into the ranks of the enemy throwing them into 
confusion, and Campbell, hatless and coatless, returned 
to the attack with desperate determinatipn. At this 
critical moment Sevier gave the word to Carruthers 
to advance and the mountaineers leaped from their 
shelter. The Captain leading, they dashed upon the 
Tories like a wave of the ocean. In an instant they 
were engaged in a hand to hand combat using clubbed 
rifles, knives, and sabres with deadly effect. 

Carruthers fought desperately and cut down all that 
opposed him. His men, burning to emulate his gal- 
lantry, drove the enemy before them and directly into 
the clutches of Colonel Lacey, who was dealing ter- 
rible blows. Campbell and Shelby in the center, had 
regained the positions they had lost and forced the 
fight with vigor. 

Unable to resist these combined attacks the Loyal- 
ists slowly retreated into a hollow, where Colonel Fer- 
guson was mortally wounded. The second in com- 
mand. Captain De Peyster, realizing that further 
resistance was vain, gave up his sword to Carruthers 
and surrendered. The latter, in this moment of tri- 
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umph was amply repaid for all the indignities he had 
suffered. 

It is doubtful if a battle ever was fought in which 
such a disparity in loss existed. Four hundred and 
fifty-six of the British were killed and wounded, and 
six hundred and forty-nine were made prisoners. Only 
twenty-eight of the Americans were killed and sixty 
wounded. The victory was due mostly to the unerring 
marksmanship of the Partisans, who took advantage 
of every cover, and the enemy were utterly unable to 
retaliate with success. 

Night fell upon a scene of horror, the natural se- 
quence to a bloody battle, intensified by gloomy dark- 
ness. The dead and wounded lay thick upon the slopes 
of the mountain, and all through the night the Ameri- 
cans worked diligently, collecting the suffering victims 
of the sanguinary conflict and ministering to their 
necessities. 

The battle of King's Mountain was thus fought and 
won. It was a death blow to the British hopes of 
conquest, and the Colonists of the lower counties at 
once awoke from their despondency. They issued 
from the swamps and daringly attacked the enemy at 
various points. General Greene with a small but well 
drilled force was now ready to try conclusions with 
the enemy, and multitudes of the Partisans flocked to 
his standard. 

The gallantry of Captain Carruthers had been wit- 
nessed by Colonel Sevier and as soon as the battle was 
over he searched for him, but he had vanished, and 
his kindly intentions toward him were for a time un- 
fulfilled. It happened that as soon as the last shot 
was fired, the Captain's thoughts recurred to the pur- 
pose upon which he was bent, and thinking that some 
of Hagood's Tories might be, among the dead and 
wounded, he searched the battlefield for traces of 
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them. For an hour he pursued the gruesome task, but 
without success. 

While thus engaged, he perceived a stranger ap- 
proaching him, and raising his torch its rays revealed 
the immobile features of Sibona. Carruthers was 
about to speak, when the Chief motioned him to fol- 
low. As soon as they were beyond the circle of light 
cast by the torches Sibona halted and said: 

"My friend looks for Hagood, but he has gone. 
When the fire sticks began to speak, he fled swiftly 
toward the great mountains. The great Chief tracked 
him for many miles until he joined the rest of the 
band. The White Lily is with them. Your horse is 
in yonder thicket and the night passes quickly. Come, 
we must pursue them." 

"Wait, Sibona," replied Carruthers, "would it not 
be better to ask Colonel Sevier to help us ?" 

"No, the 'Treaty Maker' is too busy with the 
wounded, and has too many prisoners. He will have 
to guard them closely as there are more of them than 
he has soldiers. We can travel faster alone and if we 
need help Sibona can find it among his own people. 
They will obey the totem Carruthers wears." 

The Captain assented and the two men moved 
swiftly through the dark woods to the place where the 
horse was tied. The Indian cast about for a few min- 
utes until he found the trail he had followed earlier in 
the evening and set forth at a loping trot while Carru- 
thers rode close behind him. The marauders had fled 
toward the mountains in great haste fearing that if 
captured by the Partisans they would be punished 
for their many crimes. Their dread was justified by 
an event the day after the battle when ten of the 
Tories, known to have\ committed murders, were hung 
to the branches of a large tulip tree not far from the 
spot where Colonel Ferguson was killed. 
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The pursuers traveled steadily for some hours until 
the Captain was so overcome by fatigue that he called 
a halt. They slept soundly until daybreak when Si- 
bona aroused his companion and placed before him a 
slice of dried venison and a cup of clear mountain 
water. Then he showed him where the Tories had 
halted, and had abandoned their horses. This was 
good news, but it was evident that the Captain would 
soon be obliged to follow their example, so that both 
parties would then be on even terms. 

Leaving the camping place they entered the foot- 
hills of the mountains in the midst of the most beau- 
tiful scenery. The way was ragged and rough, but 
the Indian held to the trail with unerring sagacity. 
The advance was slow on account of the many rocks 
that blocked the way. The poor horse fell several 
times and at length Carruthers decided to let him 
shift for himself. He hid the saddle and bridle in a 
hole in the rocks so that they might be recovered later. 
The steed, rejoicing in new found liberty, took the 
back trail for the rich meadows below the moun- 
tain. 

The two climbed the path with renewed energy and 
at night-fall reached the mouth of a gloomy pass that 
led across the mountains into the fertile Cherokee 
country beyond. They found where the Tories had 
camped, and the chief examined every foot of the 
ground until, with a grunt of satisfaction, he picked 
up a fragment of white linen with an initial "R" em- 
broidered upoti it. As he laid it in Carruthers palm 
he said: 

"The White Lily has been here, Carruthers. She 
tore off that piece on purpose and we must watch for 
more signs along the trail." 

"Thank God, she is yet alive. We might as well 
sleep here, though we shall go to bed supperless," 
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"That is as Manitou wills," replied the Chief. 
"Hark ! I hear a coon scratching among the rocks." 

Unslinging the bow he always carried with him, he 
fitted an arrow to the cord and with catlike motion 
crawled among the bowlders. Suddenly the coon 
caught the scent of a human being and attempted to 
escape by climbing up the sides of the ravine. It was 
a vain hope for an arrow whistled through the air 
and stuck quivering in his back. 

The Indian picked up the prize and while Carruthers 
started a fire he stripped off its skin, cut off some of 
the choicest morsels, and broiled them over the fire. 
Their hqnger appeased, they made beds of soft moss 
and went to sleep. 

The next day they proceeded through the pass, 
emerging into a fair and well wooded country. Si- 
bona now cautioned his companion to advance with 
great care as the enemy were only a few miles ahead 
of them. 

They discovered the camp of the previous night and 
the ashes of the fire were still warm. Here another 
fragment of a handkerchief was found, and the Cap- 
tain concealed it in his bosom. Just as darkness fell 
the Chief grasped Carruthers' arm and pointed with 
significant gesture to a thin spiral of smoke that arose 
from a wooded eminence, half a mile distant. 

"We have found them, my brother, and they have 
not seen us yet. To-night we will rest for the labor of 
the morrow." 

They supped frugally on the remains of the coon, 
which had been cooked the night before. The Indian 
then brought moss from the woods and riiade a bed 
for Carruthers as he had done every night since they 
had undertaken the enterprise. The Captain laid 
down with a sigh of satisfaction. 

"You are a trumps Sibona, and I am lucky to have 
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such a friend. Why is it fi;ood Chiefs is there any 
special reason why you should seek to aid me?" 

"The Captain has been kind to Sibona and he wishes 
to take the White Lily to his wigwam. But there is 
a stron|[er reason. Before the pale faces crossed the 
mountams a great Medicine Man received the totem 
from Manitou himself and it has been handed down 
from father to son, until it came to Sibona's grand- 
father. There was a great war and tiie long knives 
conquered. The totem disappeared and lo I I behold 
it on Carruthers' breast. No Cherokee dare refuse to 
obey it." 

"Then I am much beholden to the totem. It has 
preserved my life several times. What shall we do 
next?" 

"Carruthers will sleep. Sibona, when thick dark- 
ness comes, will go to the Tory Camp and find where 
the White Lily is concealed." 

"Let us go together. We can creep upon them from 
different sides and perhaps rescue Miss Rutledge to- 
night." 

"No, Sibona, will go alone. To-morrow night will 
be soon enough. They will be restless to-night, to- 
morrow, sleep sounder." 

"Suppose you are discovered?" 

The Chief grunted disdainfully: 

"The Tories are pigs. They cannot find a weasel 
in the darkness. Sleep Carruthers, Sibona will bring 
news of the White Lily." 

When the moon had set and deep darkness pre- 
vailed, the Indian discarded all garments except his 
leggings and disappeared. 

The Captain kept awake as long as possible listen- 
ing for the sound of disturbance from the sleeping 
camp. At length his eyelids closed in spite of his ef- 
forts to keep them open and he fell into a deep slum- 
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ber, from which he did not awaken until the sun was 
high and its rays filtered warmly through the thick 
leaves of the ambush. He looked about him and the 
first object he saw clearly was the Indian sleeping 
soun^y near by. A ray of light shining full upon his 
copper colored features finally awoke him, and arising 
he slapped his breast with both palms. Then he 
pointed with lordly gesture to the sun and exclaimed : 

"See, Carruthers, the God's smile upon the great 
Chief. He has been within the camp of the Tories 
and has looked upon Hagood asleep. He might have 
taken his scalp and escaped, but Manitou would have 
been angry." 

"It seems incredible Sibona, that you could pene- 
trate the camp without discovery. It does great credit 
to your sagacity. Is Miss Rutledge there r* 

"Yes, the White Lily was in a wigwam and Sibona 
has talked with her. She is safe and I have brought 
this token for Carruthers." 

It was a tress of dark hair, which the Captain 
pressed impulsively to his lips provoking a smile from 
the taciturn Indian. 

"To-night we will go to the camp together, if they 
stay where they are now. It may be possible to steal 
away with her, but Hagood watches her constantly. 
Carruthers must be patient and trust to the great 
Chief." 

The Captain was satisfied that it was best to leave 
everything to the wisdom of the Indian, but took occa- 
sion to question him closely as to what he had seen in 
the camp. It seemed that Hagood and Huck had 
quarrelled over the fair captive, and this fact had 
proved her safeguard, for each had prevented the other 
from harming her, even were they so disposed. This 
was cheering news, and increased the chances of res- 
cue. The fiidian had a premonition that the Tories 
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would not remain long in their present position, so 
as soon as breakfast was over he departed to watch 
their movements. 

Sibona was gone until noontime and when he re- 
turned, reported that the marauders had broken camp 
and moved around the base of the mountain to a region 
more thickly wooded, where game was plentiful. The 
pursuers took up their trail and followed closely for 
about fifteen miles. Sibona chose a secure hiding place 
overlooking the path, and waited patiently for night 
fall. 

It happened that the Tories, tired out by the long 
march, had gone to rest an hour before dark. The 
Indian discovered this fact, but would not stir until 
the gloom of night had fallen. The Captain would 
not hurry him, and Sibona with a word of explanation, 
wrapped himself in his blanket and went to sleep. 
Carruthers was too nervous to follow his example 
so composed himself comfortably where he could look 
out upon the trail. 

At ten o'clock, Sibona awoke and declared that 
the time had come. Carruthers put on moccasins and 
divested himself of all unnecessary clothing. Rifles 
would be useless in the darkness so the scouts armed 
themselves with knives only. They entered the woods 
with great caution and worked their way silently to- 
ward the camp of the enemy. 

When a glimmer from the camp fire shone upon 
them, they dropped upon hands and knees, and crawled 
slowly forward until but a thin screen of bushes 
separated them from the sleeping Tories. Parting 
the branches they gazed long upon the slumbering 
forms of their enemies and the temptation was strong 
to sally out and kill as many as possible. The risk 
was too great as they would not be able to destroy 
all. 
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Abandoning this foolhardy idea, they now looked 
for the hut in which Grace Rutledge was confined. 
The sharp eyes of the Indian finally discovered it on 
the opposite side of the encampment, so they retreated 
cautiously and making a detour approached it from the 
rear. They were thus able to get very close to the 
lodge. 

The Captain's heart beat rapidly with excitement, 
as he noiselessly made an opening in the wattled 
branches. He could hear the measured breathing of 
someone within, and though not sure whether it was 
Grace Rutledge or an enemy, he determined to take 
the risk. He whispered his doubts to the Indian, who 
replied : 

"White Lily is there. The Tories are all asleep 
about the fire. Sibona counted them. No one is with 
her." 

Carruthers called her name softly, not once, but 
several times. The sleeper aroused and asked : 

"Who speaks? Is it a friend or enemy?" 

"It is I, Ralph Carruthers, here to rescue you." 

"Then my friends have not entirely forsaken me." 

"Certainly not. Come closer," he urged. "I dare 
not speak loud for fear of alarming your captors." 

In a moment she was near the aperture and Ralph 
clasped her hand with a tender pressure. She did 
not withdraw it though there was no time to waste 
in lover's dalliance. 

"We have followed you far," said the Captain, "and 
hope to rescue you in spite of Hagood. There are 
only two of us, but we have sworn to save you. Are 
you permitted to leave the hut at all ?" 

"Sometimes, but only with my cousin. He is very 
jealous of Colonel Huck and they quarrel continually. 
Hagood has tried to induce me to fly with him, and 
I was almost on the point of consenting, choosing 
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his company as the lesser evil. He has promised 
solemnly to return me to my friends unharmed." 

A bright idea came to Sibona. No less than to 
use Hagood to steal away his cousin from the camp. 
The Captain saw that it was good. 

"Grace you had better accept. To-morrow you must 
dissemble your feelings, and if possible induce Hagood 
to make the attempt at the first opportunity. He will 
no doubt follow the path toward the mountains, as 
there is no other. We will be in ambush there and 
take you from him before your flight is discovered. 
If the band overtake us we can fight them with some 
chance for success. Have you courage to undertake 
it?" 

"I think so," she said bravely. "It will completely 
deceive Colonel Huck. Go now, Carruthers and leave 
the rest to woman's wit. Farewell until to-morrow." 

She disappeared from the opening and in the same 
cautious manner the scouts returned to the camp. Si- 
bona now took upon himself the direction of the enter- 
prise, and before dawn the conspirators moved along 
the trail to a point where it led into a dark hollow 
fringed by a dense thicket. 

"Here we will wait for the White Lily" said the 
Chief sententiously. 

1 fear she will not come," replied Carruthers. 
^Sibona is sure of it," said the Indian. "Hagood 
heap fool. He love the White Lily and Manitou has 
made him foolish. Great Chief will kill him, then 
we will leave the trail and go far to the South, where 
Colonel Huck cannot follow." 

The confidence of the Indian communicated itself 
to Carruthers, so they made a shelter of branches, 
where they would be hidden from the sharpest eyes, 
but could themselves see whatever entered the glade. 
Hour after hour passed but nothing came. Patience 
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had becx)me a virtue with these woodsmen and they 
were not disheartened. 

It was a day of excitement in the camp of the 
Tories. The leaders had quarrelled incessantly and 
at one time came to blows, but were separated by some 
of the men before either had suffered much damage. 
Hagood was wildly enraged and was in a mood to 
dare anything to decoy his cousin from the camp. 
What other devilish scheme he cherished in his heart, 
God only knows. He was astonished to find it unex- 
pectedly easy to work upon the fears of Miss Rutledge, 
so different from her attitude of the day before. She 
simulated reluctance but finally agreed to fly with him. 
He made his preparations slyly and watched anxiously 
for a favorable opportunity, when Colonel Huck was 
off his guard. 

The Tories were overcome by the heat of the day 
and were all asleep at an early hour. The astute 
Huck had forgotten for once to watch his captive and 
with head pillowed on the root of a tree was snoring 
loudly. 

Hagood, having made sure that none of the party 
were awake, silently conducted Miss Rutledge from 
the camp. As he knew nothing of the country, it was 
very natural to follow the path over which they had 
come, and to this course she gently urged him. It 
was evident that they would be pursued as soon as 
Colonel Huck awoke, but Hagood hoped that he would 
sleep for a few hours at least. They soon entered 
the glade where the Partisans were concealed, and 
Carruthers could scarcely be restrained from springing 
out upon the Tory. 

"Wait," whispered Sibona. "Someone else is com- 
ing. It must be Colonel Huck and he will be as mad 
as a wild moose." 

The fugitives heard the footsteps also, and Hagood 
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drew his sword, determined to defend himself now 
that he was cornered. Miss Rutledge placed herself 
near the edge of the underbrush and was then un- 
consciously within arm's length of Carruthers. The 
pursuer was running rapidly and as he entered the 
wood stopped with a cry of delight when he saw the 
renegade before him. 

"So you thought to play me a scurvy trick, Jonathan 
Hagood. It is the last you will ever play. You forgot 
that I generally sleep with one eye open. Miss Rut- 
ledge goes back with me to camp or else we fight for 
her possession. Take your choice." 

"Fight it is then, you rascally Tory," replied Hagood. 
"You thought to make of me a pliant tool, but you 
have overreached yourself. Here and now we will 
settle all scores between us." 

Neither had firearms with them, so they crossed 
blades and commenced a furious contest. They both 
fought well and bravely. Hagood was the better 
swordsman, but Colonel Huck made up in strength 
what he lacked in skill. Miss Rutledge looked on, 
caring little which should win. The blows fell thick 
and fast. Slight wounds were given and taken, but 
only enraged the fighters to greater exertions. 

Doubtless the battle would have ended in favor of 
Hagood, but the ground was treacherous, and he 
stumbled over a root. Colonel Huck sprang forward 
and pierced him in the throat. It was a fatal wound 
and Hagood fell to the earth. He died almost instant- 
ly, thus paying the penalty of a wasted life. Inez 
Leroy was avenged, though not by the one she would 
have chosen. 

The hard-hearted Tory plucked a handful of grass 
and calmly wiped his sword, surveying his lifeless 
enemy with a gratified smile. Then be bowed low in 
the direction of Miss Rutledge and addressed her. 
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"I was much grieved, Madam, that you should leave 
my camp in such company. You must be aware of 
my intense admiration for you. Doubtless this car- 
rion," and he suggestively poked the body with his foot, 
"has slandered me. The obstacle is finally removed 
and we will now return to enjoy the happiness that will 
be ours." 

"You presume too much. Colonel Huck. I left 
your camp with my cousin to escape from your perse- 
cution. You will do me the favor to cease to molest 
me farther. Return to your camp and allow me to 
depart in peace." 

"You must think me a fool," he retorted passion- 
ately. "You are in my power and must go back with 
me whether you wish to or not. Your friends are far 
distant, and you had better consent or fear a worse 
fate." 

"I fear you not, you cowardly murderer," she re- 
plied undauntedly. "How dare you propose such a 
thing to me? Is it not enough that you have torn 
me from my home and murdered the only person, 
who by right of kinship should have been my pro- • 
tector ?" 

"You talk idly my fair one. You must be my bride, 
willingly or not as you choose. There is no one to 
prevent." 

He sprang forward to clasp her in his arms, his 
eyes gleaming with passion, but she avoided him and 
raising her white arms to heaven, exclaimed : 

"There is one to protect me, blasphemer. God's 
power is omnipotent." 

He gave a great laugh at this and replied with a 
curse : 

"God is far distant. He is a myth to frighten babes. 
Neither he nor any one else can help you." 

"In that view you are greatly mistaken, Colonel 
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Huck/' said a stern voice, and tearing aside the 
branches, Ralph Carruthers stepped before the startled 
Tory. Miss Rutledge uttered a cry of joy, while the 
Colonel was so overcome with astonishment that his 
knees shook under him. 

"What think ye now ?" said she. "Am 1 as defense- 
less as you supposed? You see that God has raised 
up friends for me even in this wilderness." 

"The devil more like," he retorted. "I've killed one 
man for your sake, and will another." 

With that he threw himself desperately upon the 
Captain, whom he thought unarmed, meaning by a 
lucky thrust to remove tfiis fresh obstacle to his evil 
design. Carruthers simply parried the stroke by a 
sweep of his sword, and forced the Tory to draw back 
quickly. 

"I have a heavy score to settle with you Colonel 
Huck, not the least of which is your cowardly treat- 
ment of this lady. By calling upon my men I could 
have you hung, but I prefer to give you a chance for 
your life, but will take no unfair advantage. On 
guard, Sir." 

The Tory was deadly pale, but like a wolf at bay, 
he took the chance offered him, and attacked his op- 
ponent ferociously. Carruthers drove him back step 
by step, notwithstanding his wild rushes. Suddenly 
the Captain parried a thrust and with a deft twist tore 
Huck's sword from his grasp and sent it whirling into 
the air. Expecting instant death the Tory drew a 
knife from his belt and with a shriek of insanity drove 
it deep into his own breast. He fell upon Hagood, 
and with a last effort drove the weapon to the hilt 
in the lifeless body. 

Sibona from his ambush, gave a startled exclamation, 
and Carruthers turning perceived Miss Rutledge in- 
sensible upon the ground. He ran quickly to her side 
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while the Indian calmly stalked from his hiding place, 
saying : 

"White Lily has only fainted. She will awaken 
soon. Sibona will bring water." 

In the same leisurely manner, he proceeded to a 
brook near by and brought a cup of refreshing liquid. 
With this Carruthers bathed the girl's face, and she 
soon returned to consciousness. She looked up in his 
face with a smile : 

"It is nothing, Captain. Such a horrible scene was 
too much for my nerves. I have been through a great 
deal lately. I hope you do not think me of the fainting 
kind." 

"No," he replied gently, "you have given evidence 
of the strength of your nerves many times. This 
tragedy was enough to make anyone shudder. As soon 
as you are strong enough, we will leave this accursed 
spot." 

"I am ready now," she answered, and with slight 
assistance stood upon her feet. 

The Captain took her hand and, anxious to prevent 
her seeing again the dead Tories, conducted her out 
of the glade and into the cheering rays of the setting 
sun. 

The Indian led the way with rapid strides and did 
not pause until they were at least five miles distant 
from the Tory camp. 

"We must go back now," he said to Carruthers, "for 
about two miles where a brook crosses the trail. There 
we will wade in the water as far as we can. The 
Tories will think we have gone toward the mountains. 
They will discover the tridk, but by that time we will 
be far away. They are heavy with sleep and it will 
be morning before they find the bodies of their lead- 
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I understand your plan," said the Captain. "They 
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will suppose that Hagood and Huck have had a duel 
and killed each other. No doubt they will scatter to 
search for Miss Rutledge and it will take some time 
before they find our trail. Let us hasten back." 

In half an hour they reached the stream referred 
to. Miss Rutledge with a blush proposed to take off 
her shoes and wade in the water as the men were 
about to do, but Sibona said it was not 'necessary. 
"Let Carruthers carry the White Lily." 
"The idea of such a thing," she protested, casting 
a sly glance at the Captain. "He would let me fall, 
I know he would and then what a plight I should be 
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'Let me try anyhow," insisted Carruthers. "If you 
do not like that way of traveling, I will put you down 
whenever you say." 

"Do you really think you can carry me. Captain, and 
will you be very respectful and careful?" 

"Surely I will. Do you not know how precious 
you are to me?" 

"I believe I have heard you express such a senti- 
ment before. It will be no harm, however, to let you 
try, though your muscles will ache, for I am not a 
light burden." 

Repressing a wild desire to clasp her to his heart, 
the Captain raised her carefully in his arms and stepped 
into the running stream. The Indian moved swiftly 
along making no more commotion in the water th^n a 
muskrat and the Captain followed his example. The 
trees and underbrush grew thick upon the banks, and 
in many places the branches interlaced overhead. 

When they had proceeded silently for a mile, Car- 
ruthers and Miss Rutledge ventured to converse in 
whispers. She told the story of her capture and of 
the hardships suffered in the flight across the moun- 
tains. When they joined Ferguson's army, she was 
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taken by Colonel Huck and a few of his men far away 
from the battlefield, and there they remained until 
Hagood returned. 

He rode into camp in great excitement having lost 
four of his men in the conflict, and urged Colonel 
Huck to fly speedily into the Cherokee Country. 

Before Miss Rutledge had concluded her story, they 
left the stream, and as it was pitch dark, Sibona 
selected a dry spot in a grove of pines, where he pro- 
posed to camp. A shelter was quickly constructed for 
the tired girl, and the wanderers lunched upon dried 
venison and potatoes that the provident Indian had 
stolen from the Tories. 

Fire was now a vital necessity, and having kindled 
a blaze in a sheltered spot, they sat around it while 
the Captain narrated his adventures from the surprise 
at Fishing Creek until the Tories were overtaken. 
Safety was not yet assured but anxiety was for the 
moment cast aside, and Miss Rutledge retired shortly 
to the hut \vhile Sibona and the Captain, reclining be- 
fore the firie, slept the sleep of exhaustion. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

AT BAY ON THE MOUNTAIN 

The Tory band did not awake until broad daylight, 
and were so absorbed in preparing breakfast that for 
some time they did not notice the absence of their 
leaders. 

When, however, the meal was ready some one 
thought of Colonel Huck and his name was called 
loudly. Then they shouted for Hagood until the woods 
rang with the outcry. As he did not answer, several 
began to search for him. Supposing that the missing 
ones might be in the hut with the captive, they ap- 
proached the rough shelter and again called the names. 
Alarmed by the silence, the boldest among them tore 
down the blanket that covered the entrance and went 
in. He ran out immediately shouting in amazement : — 

"The prisoner has escaped ; the hut is empty. Huck 
and Hagood have fled with her." 

The speaker, a truculent ruffian known as Black 
Darnley and who was second in command, assumed 
direction of the search. He ordered his men to scatter 
through the forest and to carefully beat up the thickets 
near the camp. Meanwhile a half-breed Indian, the 
best trailer among them, was sent to scrutinize the path, 
and he soon discovered the telltale footprints. 

The blast of a hunting horn recalled the men from 
their useless task, and tibey followed the sleuth, who 
with eyes bent upon the ground, slowly unravelled 
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and read the signs, which would not have been noticed 
by a novice. 

When they approached the glade where the tragedy 
had taken place, each impressed with its uncanny 
gloom, hesitated to enter. 

Black Darnley however forced his way to the front, 
with a curse at their cowardice and with sabre in hand, 
boldly descended into the hollow. The rest ashamed 
of their fright followed him, but only to recoil in panic 
at the sight before them. 

The body of Hagood lay prone in the dust while 
stretched upon it was that of Colonel Huck, his right 
hand still clutching the haft of a dagger, that was 
buried to the hilt in the traitor's breast. 

There was great consternation at this discovery and 
after a noisy argument, it was decided that one had 
attempted to make off with Miss Rutledge, and being 
overtaken by the other, a fierce battle had taken place 
in which both had perished. 

No regrets were expressed at the death of the of- 
ficers, and in fact most were glad of it. Some said 
that Hagood was worthless anyway, and as for Colonel 
Huck, since they had captured the girl, he had thought 
of nothing but lovemaking. They were very well con- 
tent to serve under Black Darnley whose reputation as 
a murderer and plunderer was well established. To 
recapture the girl and hold her for ransom was sug- 
gested by the new leader and the plan was received 
with applause, for there had been poor picking and 
stealings for some months. 

The Tory band were now reduced to eight. Four 
had perished at King's Mountain, and since then Ha- 
good and Colonel Huck had paid the penalty. Darn- 
ley was aware that a strong and active woman might 
lead them a long chase, so he directed his men to re- 
turn to camp and pack up their belongings, as he had 
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resolved, if unsuccessful in the search, to recross the 
mountains where there were still a few patriots left to 
plunder. 

The half-breed led them many miles toward the 
mountains, being guided by the footprints which the 
fugitives had made no attempt to conceal, until the 
spot was reached where Sibona had turned back. Here 
the trailer was evidently at fault, and beat about un- 
successfully until he stumbled upon the solution of the 
mystery. 

He called Damley's attention to the print of a small 
shoe in the soft earth at the side of the path, and 
pointing toward their abandoned camp. 

"The woman has turned back to deceive us, Lieuten- 
ant, and see, — ^there is a mark of a man's foot, also. 
Someone wearing moccasins is with her and they must 
have left the trail. We must search the woods on 
both sides until we find where they have entered them." 

This plan was adopted, but it was late in the after- 
noon before the half-breed, who had scrutinized the 
spot a dozen times, discovered that the gravel on the 
bank of the stream that crossed the road had been 
recgptly disturbed. In a moment the trick was plain 
enough to him and calling in his comrades, he divided 
them into two parties to follow the course of the stream 
until they should find where the fugitives had left 
the water. 

Night came on before any signs were discovered to 
guide them, so camp was pitched as near the river 
as possible, and in the morning the search was resumed. 
At noontime, the sharp eyes of the half-breed 
perceived the tracks where the human quarry had left 
the water, and the faint trail was followed with eager 
anticipation. It led toward a gap in the mountains 
far to the south of the pass, by which they had origin- 
ally crossed. 
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While the Tories were working their way through 
the thick underbrush stopping at intervals to rest and 
eat, Sibona had lingered behind his companions and 
suddenly discovered the smoke from a fire the enemy 
had carelessly kindled. 

The Captain was disheartened at this intelligence, 
and in their half starved condition the prospect of a 
fight was enough to discourage them all. 

Miss Rutledge was beginning to show the eflfect of 
hunger and fatigue, but kept up her spirits bravely. 

The Tories soon found out how near they were to 
those for whom they were searching, and pursued 
more vigorously. At night Carruthers and the Indian 
watched alternately for the approach of the enemy. 
It was well they did so, for one evening an attempt 
was made to surprise them. Fortimately there was 
no fire to guide the Tories, and they floundered in 
the brush so long that they missed the camp entirely. 
Sibona heard the commotion, and ascribing it to the 
right cause awoke his friends. 

He knew every de^r path and trail in that part of 
the country and by his advice they left the camp and 
crept noiselessly away through the woods in a direction 
that would place them well out of reach of the enemy. 
No stops were made until daybreak and then only for 
an hour's rest. Then the weary tramp was resumed 
and continued until night, when they bivouacked as 
usual. 

The Captain was awake at an early hour and was 
surprised to find that Sibona had been up before him. 
A brace of ducks dressed and cooked to a turn over 
a fire that yet smoldered, was evidently the work of 
the provident Indian. The fire had been kindled in 
a hole in the ground in such fashion that no smoke 
of any amount could escape to guide the Tories. 

Carruthers called Sibona again and again until con- 
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vinced that he was not within hearing. Miss Rutledge 
was aroused by the noise, and came from the shelter 
where she had slept. The matter being explained the 
two young people, supposing that their guide would 
soon return, made a hearty breakfast, and while en- 
joying it they marvelled greatly at the mysterious ab- 
sence of Sibona. In the act of conveying a choice 
morsel of duck to his mouth, the Captain was suddenly 
arrested by the discovery that the gold chain and the 
Cherokee talisman were both missing. For a moment 
he could not believe his eyes, but gradually the horrid 
suspicion grew upon him that the Indian had fallen a 
victim to avarice and had stolen the ornament. 

"Miss Rutledge I am very much afraid that the 
Chief has abandoned us. My talisman is gone, and I 
believe he has taken it and made off to his own people. 
I trusted him implicitly, and can scarcely believe he 
would do such a thing. Doubtless he was convinced 
of the helplessness of our situation, and as a rat deserts 
a sinking ship, so he has left us taking the only thing 
of value." 

"You must be mistaken, Captain. Sibona may have 
left for the time being, but I am sure it is for some 
good purpose. I have known him ever since I was a 
child, and he has always been a faithful friend." 

She said this in some excitement, and her color came 
and went, as she told briefly many acts of fidelity 
toward the whites that the Chieftain had performed. 

The Captain smilingly replied, "I hope that Sibona 
will prove to be as you say, yet I cannot explain the 
loss of my talisman. I know that it is so highly ven- 
erated among his* people that its possession would 
mean to him rank and power. No doubt he has long 
desired to possess it, and if he is false to us cupidity 
is at the bottom of it. However we cannot mend 
matters by talking. We must continue our flight, and 
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should he return here and find us gone, he will have 
no trouble in tracking us. If overtaken by the enemy, 
I can at least die in your defense." 

"There is no reason for such a sacrifice, Carruthers," 
she said firmly. "In fact it would be better for us 
to separate and you would not be obliged to peril your 
life for a woman. I can find my way across the 
mountains, and have no fear of wild beasts. Should 
I be captured, I have that which will protect me from 
insult, and have the courage to use It." 

Thus speaking she drew from her bosom a small 
dagger, as bright and keen as a surgeon's lancet. 

The Captain gazed at the intrepid girl with admira- 
tion he did not attempt to conceal. That she would 
carry out her purpose if the need came he was as- 
sured, and a great wave of thankfulness swept over 
his soul. 

"You know very well, Miss Rutledge, that I will 
never leave you until I see you in a place of safety. 
If I am killed then you may have recourse to that 
weapon, but do not use it except as a last resort. 
Though we are forsaken by our guide let us not be 
dismayed but press forward courageously. We must 
make our way to that distant pass. I do not expect 
to reach it unmolested, but we are so far ahead of 
our pursuers we may be among the foothills before 
they can overtake us, where we may elude them in the 
ravines and among the rugged hills." 

It was an embarrassing position for Miss Rutledge to 
be alone with the man, whom a few short months be- 
fore she had rejected. It would have been natural 
in most men to take advantage of the opportunity and 
renew the attempt to win her affections. The gallant 
Englishman however was run in a different mould, 
and the very helplessness of his fair charge enlisted 
all his knightly honor in her behalf. If anything, 
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she found his manner somewhat too respectful, yet 
had he acted otherwise, resentment would have speedily 
quenched the spark of affection that was beginning 
to glimmer in her heart. 

When she found she had nothing to fear, she exerted 
her fascinating wit to enliven the weary road, and 
to the love lorn Partisan it was a glimpse of Paradise. 
The hours passed quickly as they steadily followed the 
faint path that led to the great mountains and to safety. 
What to these yoimg people was the dread horror 
that followed after? If they gave it a thought it 
was quickly rel^ated to the future, though as they 
sped along they often glanced back, where the country 
was open, fearing each time to see the forms of their 
enemies appear in the distance. 

When the daylight faded, and the stars began to 
shine, Carruthers selected a thicket not far from a 
mountain brook, wherein to pass the night. They ate 
the remnants of the two ducks in good humor and 
hungry zest, though it might be their last meal together. 
The Captain then rapidly constructed a shelter of wat- 
tled branches and cushioned it with soft moss. 

Miss Rutledge urged him not to take so much 
trouble on her account, but he persisted until all was 
in readiness, and then conducted her to it with respect- 
ful courtesy. 

"Do not allow our peril to interfere with your 
slumbers, Miss Rutledge. I will keep watch and ward 
without and if danger threatens will arouse you." 

"Thank you, Captain," she replied with a tremor 
in her voice. "I will pray that God will protect you 
this night. Believe me I am grateful for all your care 
for me, — ^good night, my friend." 

"Sleep soundly and have no fear," he replied. "I 
will be vigilant and wake you if anything goes wrong." 

She vanished into the hut, and the Captain, kept his 
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long vigil with commendable patience. The wolves 
howled about the camp, sometimes approaching so 
close that he was tempted to fire a shot to drive Siem 
oflF. However he realized that their presence was a 
sure sign that the Tories were not in the immediate 
neighborhood so he let them howl to their hearts 
content. 

Miss Rutledge, refreshed by a good night's sleep 
and more beautiful than ever, was ready to start when 
the first flush of dawn appeared. The haggard^ look 
of Carruthers smote her conscience, and she apologized 
prettily for permitting him to watch while she slept. 

"At least you should have insisted upon my standing 
guard a portion of the night. Captain. You are ex- 
hausted from lack of sleep, and I am the. guilty cause." 

"I should not have closed my eyes an)rway, and I 
am sure that one more day's march will take us to 
the mountains, and beyond tfiem we will find friends." 

The day passed much like the preceding, with good 
progress made, though the wanderers had almost 
reached the limit of human endurance. They were 
desperately hungry and near to famishing, but a few 
berries picked by the wayside, and succulent roots 
kept up their strength. 

They at length reached the foothills and the path 
became steeper and more difficult to travel. Dark 
clouds had been gathering for some time and the wind 
was rising. It did not need a weather prophet to 
foretell that a storm was coming up. The lightning 
flashed and the thunder rolled among the mountain 
peaks. Taking alarm from these signs the wayfarers 
fled toward the nearest woods that promised shelter, 
but were not able to reach them before they were in 
the midst of a storm of wind and rain. Both were 
wet to the skin in a few moments. When they reached 
the woods they were protected in a measure from the 
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driving rain. They huddled together closely, Car- 
nithers wrapping his coat about the shivering girl, 
though she was already so wet it did little good. 

An electrical bolt struck a tree near by, and a shower 
of leaves and broken branches fell upon them. It was 
a moment of horror. The air was surcharged with 
electricity and their bodies quivered with it. 

Carruthers suddenly thought of his powder horn, 
and not desiring to be blown into eternity, threw it as 
far from him as possible. It was fortunate he did 
so, for the next bolt struck within fifty feet of them 
There was a loud explosion and a column of white 
smoke rose in the air, while fragments of the powder 
horn were blown in all directions. 

"What has happened ?" shrieked Miss Rutledge from 
the confines of the coat she had drawn over her head. 

"Nothing serious," he replied. "My powder horn 
has exploded, that is all. It did no harm; and I am 
thankful to say that the storm has expended its fury." 

The thunder rolled off down the valleys and the 
lightning became less intense. The rain ceased after 
a while, and the fugitives started onward again. 

Suddenly a shout startled them and looking down 
the valley, Carruthers saw a man, whom he took to 
be Black Damley, emerge from the woods half a mile 
distant. The Tory no doubt perceived them at the 
same moment, and was quickly joined by several of 
his men. The party disappeared from sight in the 
windings of the valley path, and the two fugitives 
looked about for a chance to conceal themselves, know- 
ing full well they would soon be overtaken. They were 
now at the base of a lofty hill, on the steep slopes of 
which were ragged masses of rocks as if thrown to- 
gether by a giant hand. Scrub oak and mountain laurel 
grew in between the boulders, and the whole place was 
about as rough and forbidding as could be imagined. 
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Yet Carruthers saw in it the best hope of defense, and 
so in spite of her remonstrations, he caught up Miss 
Rutledge in his arms, and bore her rapidly up the dif- 
ficult slopt to the shelter of the rock fortress. 

By good chance it was in the form of a semi-circle 
and almost a natural fort. There was a great jumble 
of rocks at their back and on both sides were thickets 
of scrub oak. The front was more open which would 
oblige the assailants to approach from that direction. 
They were advancing up the slope with much shout- 
ing, as though the victory was already theirs. 

Carruthers looked tenderly upon the fair girl, whose 
safety depended upon his fortitude and devotion. He 
knew that the crisis before them was a life and death 
struggle. She caught the look and came to him quickly 
though he had spoken no word. 

"Ralph, you are making too great a sacrifice for me. 
You can make your escape easily enough, and I have 
faith that God will preserve me from harm. Go, I 
beseech of you." 

"Such a desertion is impossible," he said gently. 
"This may be our last hour together, Grace, and I love 
you so dearly that if I should die in your defense, it 
will be the sweetest sacrifice that I can make. I have 
hoped that some day you might return my affection, 
but in this moment of peril I will n^ be dishonorable 
enough to ask it. I have but one request to make. 
If I should perish, I implore you to kill yourself rather 
than to fall into the power of these human wolves." 

"You have my solemn promise, Ralph, as to that, 
but something tells me that it will not be necessary, and 
that we both shall survive this peril. Perhaps in the 
future you may find me more grateful than you sup- 
pose. Hark, they are coming closer." 

The Captain suddenly perceived the grim features 
of Damley as he exposed himself from behind a rock. 
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and taking careful aim pulled the trigger. There was 
a flash but no report. 

Miss Rutledge uttered a despairing cry: 

"The rifle is useless, Ralph, and the lightning has 
destroyed your powder. What shall we do? You 
are now defenseless." 

"Not quite," he responded with a brave smile. *T 
still have my sword and it has never deceived me. 
Belike they are as badly off for powder as we are. 
There was time for no more words as the leading 
Tories had appeared among the rocks, creeping cau- 
tiously forward. The Captain drew his sword, and 
placing Grace behind him, selected a spot where he 
was sure of his footing. The assailants tried to force 
their way in by one grand dash but the swordsman 
met them with undaunted front. 

As he had surmised their powder was wet,^and fire 
locks useless, so that they were in as bad plight as 
he, and unable to shoot him from a distance. In a 
turmoil of clashing blades. Miss Rutledge saw her lover 
the center of a circle of steel, from which she scarcely 
hoped to see him come out alive. He survived, how- 
ever, for the enemy ^oon ran back again to the en- 
trance, leaving two of their niunber on the ground. 
The respite was brief, and as soon as they gained 
breath they came again to the attack as fiercely as be- 
fore. Such an unequal contest could not last long, 
and the brave Partisan, overborne by numbers, was 
driven back step by step, until a mighty bowlder was 
reached, and with Miss Rutledge at his back he made a 
last stand. 

Against the innumerable blades and clubbed rifles, 
he used his sword with such marvelous skill that 
the attack was foiled. Suddenly at a command from 
Damley, the Tories ran back to the entrance and gath- 
ering rocks hurled them at him with tremendous force. 
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Against such weapons the sword was useless, and it 
became a mere matter of dodging. In the endeavor 
to shield Miss Rutledge from these missiles, that came 
thick and fast, he was hit again and again. One struck 
his sword hilt and the faithful blade snapped in two. 
With a groan of dismay at this catastrophe he hastened 
to cover Miss Rutledge with his bruised body. A 
swift missile, hurled from an unexpected direction, 
struck him in the head, and as a bird is arrested in 
mid air by the fowler's shot, he fell insensible to the 
ground. 

Damley with point extended sprang forward to com- 
plete his triumph, but before he could reach the vic- 
tim, Miss Rutledge plucked the shining dagger from 
her bosom, and quick as a flash stood between her 
lover and the menacing danger. 

The Tory paused in astonishment and commanded 
sternly : 

"Stand aside, you jade. Your defender is dead. 
Submit and we will treat you better than you deserve. 
Resist and we will send you to join him." 

"Your assurance comes too late. By a coward's 
trick you have overcome a brave man, but it will not 
avail you," she said defiantly. "If you take another 
step toward me, I will sheathe this blade in my own 
heart. You will then have the satisfaction of burying 
us and that is all." 

"You are a fool," he replied roughly. "Such a 
threat is idle talk. We have come a long way to cap- 
ture you, and we are bound to do it." 

He leaped forward to seize her, and with an ap- 
pealing look toward heaven, she raised the dagger to 
carry out her threat, when Darnley uttered a shriek 
and fell back into the arms of his followers. A 
feathered arrow stuck quivering in his breast, and be- 
fore the band could make the slightest attempt to escape 
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a cloud of the same silent missiles came from the un- 
derbrush on either side, and in a few moments not a 
Tory was left alive, while the Indian war-whoop, 
high-pitched and terrible, ran among the mountain 
peaks. 

Sibona, the Cherokee Chief, followed by twenty 
braves in full war paint emerged from his concealment, 
and with a gesture of disdain, gave an order to his 
men. They speedily dragged the bodies out of sight, 
while the Chief approached Miss Rutledge with a smile 
of welcome. She unconscious of who or what had 
succored them had lifted Ralph's head upon her lap, 
and was trying to revive him by soft caressing. 

She looked up in glad astonishment as the Indian 
approached : 

"Sibona, good Chief, you have saved us. The Cap- 
tain is badly hurt, and something must be done for 
him at once or he will die." 

The Chief knelt quickly at her side, and raising 
the handkerchief that covered the bruise, probed it 
carefully with his finger. Unbuttoning the hunting 
shirt he shouted in his own language to his men, and 
one of them speedily brought water in a birchen cup. 
Sibona bathed the wound carefully with the cooling 
liquid, and then without a word of explanation ran 
down the hillside in great haste. He returned speedily 
with some aromatic leaves, which he crushed roughly 
in his palms and applied to the spot, binding the mass 
firmly with strips from the handkerchief. By this 
time the Captain began to recover consciousness, and 
with something of regret at the interruption. During 
the short period of insensibility he had dreamed of 
many things, and when he opened his eyes he imagined 
he was still in the land of romance. His head was 
pillowed on something soft and the faint smell of per- 
fume was in the air. When he could see more clearly 
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he found that he was gazing into a pair of dark eyes, 
in which were traces of recent tears. He tried to 
rise, but was gently restrained: 

"You must be very quiet, Ralph. You have been 
wounded and unconscious for a long time. The cow- 
ards could not conquer you with the sword, so they 
thought to stone you to death." 

"I remember that part of it, and every bone in my 
body aches with the bruises. It is a mystery how we 
have escaped death. Did the Tories decide to spare 
us after all?" 

"Not of their own free will, you may be sure," she 
repHed with a smile. "The Chief Sibona came to the 
rescue at the critical moment with a score of his people 
and exterminated our enemies. It was for this that he 
left us." 

"Then I have sadly, misjudged him. He is a noble 
redskin, with all the virtues of his race and few of its 
vices. If you will assist me, I will try to sit up and 
look about." 

He succeeded in doing so, though it seemed to 
wrench every bone in his body. A fire was burning 
and the good Chief was broiling venison while an 
assistant stirred a kettle of rice. The Indians were 
grouped around the fire, hideous figures in their war 
paint and barbaric trappings. 

When Sibona perceived that the Captain was in his 
right mind he came forward and received his expres- 
sions of gratitude with stoical indifference. 

"It is nothing, Carruthers. The Cherokees are 
friends of the Americans and were glad to fight for the 
White Lily. Besides, Sibona carried the totem to his 
people and they dared not disobey. He now returns it 
to his brother. It is good medicine." 

Miss Rutledge received the chain and, kissing the 
talisman, placed it upon the Captain's neck. 
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Meanwhile the Chief brought from the fire a plate 
of savory food, and the wanderers enjoyed the first 
full meal they had had for many a day. 

When their appetites were satisfied the Indian made 
a rude litter of branches and the Captain was placed 
upon it. Two of the band carried it and were relieved 
at stated periods by others. Part of the band marched 
ahead in single file, and four brought up the rear. 
Such a precaution was not entirely necessary, but 
among these children of the forest caution was ha- 
bitual. 

Miss Rutledge walked beside the litter, sometimes 
holding Ralph's hand in hers, and amusing him by 
lively conversation and witty sallies. 

They passed rapidly over the mountain, and de- 
scended into the fruitful Highlands of North Georgia. 
Fields of com and wheat dotted the valleys and the 
roofs of a few farmhouses were seen at intervals. 
Wild grapes grew along the streams and were plucked 
and eaten eagerly. The party soon entered a well 
beaten road and at a sudden turning, as they crossed 
War Woman's Creek, beheld a low cabin, embowered 
in vines,- with Cherokee roses climbing over the roof. 
A sturdy woman stood in the doorway, balancing a 
rifle in her brown hands, and gazing suspiciously at 
the copper colored savages who were approaching. 

Warned by past experience with this same intrepid 
female, who was none other than the celebrated Nancy 
Hart, Sibona halted his men at a safe distance and 
went forward alone to parley. When her sharp eyes 
distinguished the really fine features of the Chief, 
through the disfigurement of dirt and paint, she made 
the rafters ring with her laughter. 

"Good day, Sibona. You're an ugly looking devil 
if there ever was one. I was mighty near drawing a 
bead on you, and making a good Indian of you at a 
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venture. What are you after now, with your face 
daubed with that nasty color? I vow if all your red- 
skins are not painted the same way. You must be on 
the war-path, but don't try to play any of your tricks 
around here. What is that white girl doing with you, 
and who are you toting in that litter ? Come, out with 
it, what do you want ?" 

Sibona gazed at his questioner in a dignified manner 
as she ratded away, but did not seem offended. 

"Squaw talk too much," he ejaculated sententiously. 

"Don't squaw me, you imp of the woods, but out 
with your story. I am waiting to hear it." 

"The Great Chief Sibona has brought to the War 
Woman, Captain Carruthers of Sumter's army and 
Miss Rutledge of Carolina. They were in danger from 
Huck's Tories and Sibona saved them. The Captain 
is wounded." 

"Do tell ! Good on your head, Sibona. Bring them 
in, bring them in. Nancy Hart's cabin is open to any- 
one that's agin the Tories," replied the patriotic 
woman, as she placed her rifle behind the door, and 
gathering up her skirts flew down the walk like a ship 
in full sail, straight to Grace Rutledge, who was 
waiting beside the litter. 

She caught the tired girl impulsively in her arms and 
kissed her on both cheeks. 

"Welcome you poor creature. You look worn out. 
I'll soon have you to rights again." Then she bent 
over the litter. 

"Hullo, Cap. So you've had a brush with the Tories. 
Not hurt much I reckon. Your eyes are bright enough 
anyhow, and they ought to be with such a pretty girl 
to nurse you. Hi there, Sibona, stir your trotters and 
bring the Captain up to the house." 

She hurried Grace along with her, uttering all sorts 
of comforting words. She was out again in a moment 
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and helped to lift Carruthers from the litter. The 
Indians carried him into the kitchen and placed him 
carefully upon a lounge made of soft deerskin. It 
was in the same room in which not long before Mrs. 
Hart was beset by five Tory marauders. She obeyed 
their commands to cook something to eat and with 
such willingness that they forgot their caution and set 
their rifles in a comer while they devoured the food. 

Watching the opportunity she dropped the guns 
through a crack in the walls, and retaining one, sud- 
denly ordered them to surrender. They could do noth- 
ing but submit and a young lad who happened to be 
outside the hut ran for help. Neighbors came to her 
relief at once and recognizing the Tories as murderers 
they took them out and hanged every one. Other 
deeds as brave as this had been performed by Nancy 
Hart, and she had justly earned the sobriquet of the 
"War Woman," by which she was known the country 
over. 

When Carruthers was comfortably settled she drove 
the Indians out of the room as she would a flock of 
chickens. 

"Get your ill smelling vagabonds out of the house, 
Sibona. There is meat and corn in the outhouse. 
Take all you want, but for the lands sake stay out- 
doors." 

At the mention of meat, the redskins lost no time in 
obeying her commands and Mrs. Hart was left alone 
with her guests. 

"Now young lady tell me who you are and what 
happened to this yovmg man." 

Miss Rutledge told her adventures briefly, inter- 
rupted by exclamations of wonder and pity. When she 
described the fight among the rocks and the destruc- 
tion of the Tories, the good woman fairly hugged her 
with delight. 
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"So this is the celebrated Captain Carruthers. It is 
sufficient honor that he has served under the gallant 
Sumter. There is nothing in the Colonies too good for 
him, not even you, my charming Miss. The whole 
coimtry rings with his bravery at King's Mountain. 
He was thought to have been killed, but thank God, 
he will live to receive the honors that are waiting for 
him. You and I together will restore him to health." 

The good woman brought lotions to apply to his 
bruised body and dressed the wounds as skillfully as a 
surgeon. She then turned her attention to Miss Rut- 
ledge and spirited her away to an upper room, where 
she disrobed and bathed the exhausted girl with her 
own hands. Between the luxury of clean sheets, Grace 
Rutledge soon forgot past trials in a deep and dream- 
less sleep. 

The charitable and loyal woman then carried a huge 
tub into the kitchen, with clean clothes, once the prop- 
erty of her dead husband. 

"Now, young man," she exclaimed, "I am going out. 
There is plenty of hot water in the kettle and you need 
a washing tremendously. Here are some clothes that 
will come nigh to fitting you. When you are through 
go to sleep. I must watch those Indians or they will 
eat me out of house and home." 

The sun was shining brightly when the Captain 
awoke from a restful slumber, and the birds sang mer- 
rily outside the rough cabin. Mrs. Hart was bending 
over the fire and the appetizing smell of cooking viands 
filled the room. He called a cheery good morning, 
and astonished his hostess by walking somewhat un- 
steadily to the open window to breathe the sweet fresh 
air, laden with the perfume of countless wild flowers. 

"You are looking fine this morning, Captain, and 
I reckon you will be all right in a day or so. How are 
your bones?** 
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"All quite whole, I think," he replied with a smile. 
"They must be tough to stand so much pounding." 

"What you need now is plenty of food, and that 
you shall have. You must not dawdle around here a 
great while, young man. Your country needs you as 
soon as you can handle a sword. There will be lively 
times in Carolina. Comwallis was so scared by King's 
Mountain that he took the back track into North Caro- 
lina, and Sumter and Marion are getting ready to smite 
the British, hip and thigh." 

"You are right, Mrs. Hart, and I will soon be ready 
to join my comrades and do my part in driving back 
the invaders." 

"I do not doubt it, but just at this moment a pretty 
girl is waiting for you outdoors, so don't pester me 
any longer, but get." 

She hustled him out of the room good humoredly, 
and the first object he beheld was Miss Rutledge ap- 
proaching the house as fresh and beautiful as the 
flowers, with which her hands were laden. She gave 
a cry of joy at sight of the Captain and exclaimed as 
he clasped her hand: . 

"Isn't it glorious, Ralph, to be free once more, and 
to know that we are safe from prowling Tories ?" 

"Yes, Grace, it is, but I am more pleased to see you 
looking so charming after the privations you have en- 
dured so bravely." 

They sat together on the door step with thought 
for no one but themselves, until the strident voice of 
Mrs. Hart called them to breakfast. 

Soon after the meal was finished, Sibona entered 
the room, his fare shining with satisfaction at the im- 
provement in his charges. He announced that he was 
about to return to his own country. 

"I have nothing with which to reward you. Great 
Chief," said Carruthers, "but when the war is over, 
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come to me and you will never suffer cold or hunger 
as long as we both live." 

"Sibona is grateful. He loves Carruthers as a 
brother, and the memory of the 'White Lily' will keep 
his heart warm. The Chief goes to the fair land of 
the Cherokees. Farewell my brother, farewell White 
Lily. Trust the 'War Woman.' If she wasn't a squaw 
she might be a great chief. Her tongue is sharp but 
her heart is good." 

With a farewell wave of the hand, he glided through 
the door, and followed by his dusky companions, 
stalked majestically to the sombre woods that seemed 
to open and swallow him up. 

"There goes ?is true a friend and as brave a war- 
rior, as any mail-clad Knight that fought in olden 
times for the honor of his mistress," said the Captain. 
"I shall not soon forget what I owe to Sibona, the 
great Chief of the Cherokees." 



CHAPTER XIX 

IN THE SMOKE OF BATTLE 

In the course of a week the Captain had fully re- 
covered from the rough treatment he had received, 
and the three began to plan for the future. He was 
anxious to accompany Grace Rutledge to a place of 
safety, but she would not have it. 

"Vou must not neglect your duty for my sake," she 
insisted. "I am perfectly safe here with Mrs. Hart, 
and if no opportunity presents, itself to reach my 
friends I will remain with her until the end of the 
war." 

"And very welcome you are," said Nancy Hart. "It 
is the best place for you, young lady. There are a 
score of my neighbors within a mile or so, and we 
always help each other when in trouble. It is a hot 
place in this district for Tories, so you need not fear." 

So it was settled that the Captain was to start in 
a few days for North Carolina where General Greene 
was about to begin a winter campaign. The means of 
reaching him were unexpectedly provided. There was 
a cluster of cabins within a mile of the house, and 
an inn, which even in these perilous times was patro- 
nized by the few travelers who chanced to pass it. 

One day toward nightfall a small band of Partisans 
stopped there for supper and the officer in command, 
learning that Mrs. Hart lived near, came with two of 
his subalterns to pay his respects. He introduced him- 
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self as Giptain De Ayllon of the American Army. At 
the sound of his voice with its familiar French accent, 
Miss Rutledge came joyously to greet him. The gal- 
lant Captain was overcome with astonishment to find 
his fair pupil so far away from home and insisted 
upon hearing the story of her adventures since he 
last met her on the way to Charleston. She explained 
the situation, interrupted by wondering exclamations, 
and in the midst of it, Carruthers returned from a 
hunting trip and was presented to the Partisan leader, 
of whose exploits he had often heard. 

The detachment was on its way to join the troops 
who were flocking to General Greene's support, and 
De Ayllon insisted that Captain Carruthers should ride 
with him. He advised Miss Rutledge to remain where 
she was for the present, engaging to send word to 
Lady Grant in Charleston of her welfare and safety. 

The lovers parted reluctantly, and Carruthers set 
forth with determination to do his duty bravely. Mrs. 
Hart presented him with her husband's sword and 
rifle, nor did her benevolence stop here, for from some 
distant pasture she brought forth a stout horse that 
she insisted upon devoting to the cause of freedom. 

Before setting out, De Ayllon, true to his promise, 
despatched two of his scouts to convey letters to Lady 
Grant as well as to Sir Thomas Yeld, the latter person- 
age, myself. Now we had given up Carruthers as lost, 
but of Miss Rutledge's absence we knew nothing as 
the Americans had us penned up in Charleston, and 
none dared venture far from the City. 

The message reached us safely and we were so full 
of joy that Surgeon McGrath and myself made a night 
of it imbibing so much Irish whiskey, that we were 
carried off to bed in a very disreputable condition. 
This is not to be told to Lady Carstan, however. In 
the midst of our ddight who should come down from 
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the up country but Captain Langston, and such billing 
and cooing I never supposed possible in two people 
old enough to know better. I endured it patiently tor 
a while, but finally retreated to Beaufort, where I re- 
lieved my mind by taking a turn with the deer and wild 
turkevs that were abundant on Port Royal Island. 

Colonel Maitland was still' stationed there, and had 
driven most of the Colonists away from the Sea 
•Islands. 

The small band of Partisans rode away from War 
Woman's Creek to join Sumter if they could find him 
or Greene, who was threatening Comwallis. With 
them rode Captain Carruthers alive with patriotic en- 
ergy, well horsed, well clad, and with the cherished 
hope that some day Grace Rutledge would yield to his 
affection and become his wife. 

It was now the month of November and slight frosts 
had begun to color the Autumn foliage. The air was 
cool and bracing, and De Ayllon and his men were full 
of life and spirit. On the 6th of November they sur- 
prised a small band of Tories and dispersed them by 
a gallant charge. They learned from ajrisoner that 
Sumter was at Fish Dam Creek on Broad River, and 
they hurried forward to overtake him. 

Cornwallis after the battle of King's Mountain had 
retired to Winnsboro in Fairfield district on the Broad 
and Catawba Rivers between Ninety-Six and Camden. 
De Ayllon, avoiding that dangerous neighborhood, 
reached Sumter's command on November 10th. He 
was greeted with a cheer as he rode into camp at the 
head of the gallant little troop. General Sumter him- 
self came from his tent to see what the uproar meant, 
and the first officer he recognized was his whilom sub- 
altern, Captain Carruthers. His astonishment was 
great and he warmly congratulated him upon his es- 
cape at King's Mountain. 
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"It was supposed by Colonel Campbell that you 
must have wandered too far from the battlefield and 
had been murdered by some straggling Tory. You 
were recommended for promotion after the battle and 
notwithstanding your unexplained absence I think you 
were named as Major by General Greene. I have not 
forgotten that through your vigilance and assistance I 
was enabled to escape from the enemy at Fishing 
Creek. Come to my tent and tell- me all about it." 

The Captain was greeted with cheers by the various 
groups of Partisans as they proceeded to the tent. The 
story of Carruthers' adventures seemed to greatly in- 
terest General Sumter, especially that part which re- 
lated to Miss Rutledge, with whose family he was 
well acquainted. 

"You have done well, my boy," he said, "and I doubt 
not that Governor Rutledge will prove his gratitude 
when he hears of it. I do not consider that you really 
belong to me now, and when there is opportunity, I 
propose to send you to General Greene who will use 
your talents to better purpose than I can, with this 
irregular force." 

"I do not desire to leave you. General, but I am 
subject to your orders and will obey gladly your in- 
structions." 

"That is well. Major, and now for the present I 
will assign you to command a section of my force. 
There is likely to be a lively fight shortly. My spies 
have discovered to-day that Major Wemyss is rapidly 
approaching and expects to find us unprepared. I 
shall surprise him, however, and hope to redeem the 
disaster at Fishing Creek." 

So the newly made Major was placed in command 
of a small battalion and declining an invitation to sleep 
in Sumter's tent, bivouacked with his men. The next 
day was consumed in entrenching the position while 
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scouts were sent out to keep watch for the approach 
of the British. Two small parties were concealed in 
the dense thickets at right and left of the position with 
orders to fall upon the flanks of the enem^ as soon as 
they attacked the camp. At five o'clock m the after- 
noon some of the spies came in great haste to announce 
the approach of Major Weymss. That officer was 
aware that he was discovered but expecting to find 
the Partisans unprepared, he formed a line of battle. 
Major Carruthers with a hundred men held the center 
while on his left fifty troopers were kept in reserve. 
The British charged with the bayonet, but found the 
Americans fully prepared to meet them. 

Carruthers had ordered his men to take cover and 
when the glistening bayonets appeared he gave the 
order to fire. A well aimed volley annihilated the 
first rank of the enemy and then the action became 
general, the British striving desperately to carry the 
position. At this point the flanking parties opened 
fire with deadly effect and as the red-coats fell back 
the cavalry in reserve swept around the left and with 
gleaming sabres fell upon the disorganized mass. Then 
Carruthers leaped upon his horse and with his hundred 
men charged over the slierht fortification and drove the 
British in full retreat. He fell in with several of the 
troopers, and they dashed in and out amon^ the panic- 
stricken fugitives. Pursuing a group of officers, who 
were endeavoring to escape, the Major singled out 
one who seemed to be in command. The officer was 
brave and perceiving that flight was vain, turned upon 
his pursuer. He was quickly unhorsed and compelled 
to surrender. Carruthers marched his captive back 
to camp and then discovered that it was Major Wemyss 
himself. 

When the British commander was searched papers 
were found that convicted him of vindictive cruelty. 
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It required all of Sumter's authority to prevent sum- 
mary vengeance being inflicted upon him by the en- 
raged Partisans. 

Sumter decided to move his camp and proceeded 
to Blackstock's plantation on the Tyger River in Union 
district. The moment Cornwallis learned of the de- 
feat of Weymss he recalled Tarleton, who was pur- 
suing Marion and sent him after Sumter. He over- 
took him at Blackstock's and attacked with great im- 
petuosity. He was repulsed with heavy loss and ob- 
liged to retreat. Sumter was slightly wounded and 
immediately after the battle he sent for Carruthers, 
and desired him to ride to General Greene's head- 
quarters with news of the xx)ntest. Attended by a 
single orderly the Major parted from- the wounded 
leader and rode away on his perilous errand. 

While these events were transpiring many gallant 
deeds were being performed by the Partisan leaders^ 
Marion, Horry, Pickens, Mcintosh, and others. 
Marion with his usual audacity had swept down the 
coast and attacked Georgetown on Winhay Bay. He 
was repulsed in a skirmish and retired to Snow's Is- 
land at the confluence of the Pedee and Lynch's Creek. 
From this position he sallied out upon Tarleton, when 
least expected, and annihilated detachments of the 
British. He moved with such celerity that the enemy 
were unable to catch him. These events were the 
prelude to others of greater importance, and they 
served to keep the British in a constant state of un- 
easiness. 

In the North August, 1780, saw General Benedict 
Arnold in command of the Highland Forts on the 
Hudson River, and already contemplating the act 
of treason, which brought upon him the contempt 
of the entire world. 

On the 20th of September Major Andre, the un- 
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fortunate go-between was intercepted, and the news 
of the plot reached General Washington, who was at 
the Robinson House, on the 25th. The trial and exe- 
cution of Andre at Tappan on October 2d, is a matter 
of history. Little was accomplished during the win- 
ter in the North, but in the South the Colonists were 
still active. 

Major Carruthers arrived at the Republican camp 
in due time, and was immediately taken to General 
Greene. That fine officer was about to begin the cam- 
paign that shed luster on his name, and in which he 
succeeded in driving the British from post to post, 
until they were bottled up in Charleston and Savannah. 
He was seated before a camp table, busy in confer- 
ence with his officers when Carruthers entered the 
tent, and delivered his despatches. 

The General read them rapidly and threw them on 
the table with a gesture of satisfaction. 

"The game cock is still winning victories and he 
deserves the gratitude of his countrjrmen," he said to 
his officers and then turning to Carruthers continued, 
"and to you. Sir, I extend my hearty thanks as the 
bearer of such good news. You are mentioned in 
these despatches as a gallant officer, and I am glad 
to confirm you in the rank of Major, a promotion well 
deserved for your bravery at Fishing Creek, Fish Dam 
Ford, and more recently at Blackstocks. If you are 
ready for further duty, I desire to send you to General 
Morgan with a message. He is marching towards the 
Cowpens, and I intend to unite our forces at once. 
You are doubtless familiar with the country and will 
be able to reach him without loss of time. Do you 
accept the mission?" 

"I am under your orders. General," he replied 
promptly, "and thank you very much for my pro- 
motion." 



] 
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"I am sure it is well deserved Major. You will 
remain with General Morgan, until a junction is ef- 
fected and then I will assign you to a command in one 
of my regiments of the line." 

The Major saluted and was then introduced to the 
officers who crowded about him. The first to grasp 
his hand was Colonel Campbell of King's Mountain 
fame, whose surprise at the unexpected appearance of 
one who he thought had perished, can be imagined. 

At daybreak the Major was off again with his or- 
derly and overtook General Morgan twenty miles from 
the Cowpens. On the way they were pursued by a 
detachment of British Cavalry but eluded them in the 
darkness. He found that Morgan was retreating be- 
fore Tarleton's advance toward the Thicketty Aloun- 
tains in Spartanburg district. Meanwhile General 
Greene moved to Cheraw and Comwallis now found 
himself between the hostile armies and it was vitally 
important to annihilate the force under General Mor- 
gan. 

He sent Colonel Tarleton to capture or disperse 
these troops, and by a rapid march that officer over- 
took them at the Cowpens and the Partisan leader was 
forced to fight or fly. He chose the former and took 
position with his small force on a piece of rising 
ground. The Maryland Light Infantry under Lieu- 
tenant Colonel John Eager Howard were placed in 
the center and Virginia riflemen on each flank. Eighty 
Dragoons under Colonel William Washington were 
kept out of sight as a reserve. Four hundred 
Carolina and Georgia troops were in the advance to 
defend the approaches to the Camp and North Caro- 
lina and Georgia sharpshooters acted as skirmishers. 

When Major Carruthers delivered his message to 
General Morgan, that gallant officer assigned him to 
duty with the Dragoons under Colonel Washington, 
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and during the march to the Cowpens he had earned 
the good opinion of his commander, so that they had 
become fast friends. 

. Tarleton was within striking distance of the Ameri- 
cans on the morning of the 17th of January. His pre- 
vious successes had given him such self-confidence that 
without waiting for his supports to come up, he 
charged immediately with 1 100 horse and foot. By a 
skillful movement while the battle was raging General 
Morgan withdrew some of his troops as if in retreat. 
The British followed when the Partisans turned upon 
them so unexpectedly that they were thrown into con- 
fusion. Seeing this Colonel Howard ordered a charge 
with the bayonet and his veterans sprang forward with 
such impetuosity that the enemy broke and fled. In a 
moment Washington's troopers broke from their con- 
cealment and dashed at the British Cavalry who were 
forming for a charge. 

The Major was soon separated from his commander 
and did not witness the personal contest with Colonel 
Tarleton, in which that cruel ofiicer was wounded and 
only escaped with great difficulty. Carruthers fol- 
lowed by a considerable number of his horsemen, cut 
his way completely through the disorgianized mass of 
the enemy, and wheeling led his men again to the 
charge, when the British fled in a panic. Colonel 
Washington pursued them for twenty miles, killing 
and wounding a great number. 

Among the spoils of war were two cannon origi- 
nally surrendered by General Burgoyne, retaken at 
Camden, and now for the second time captured by the 
Americans. Tarleton's baggage in the rear was de- 
stroyed by his own men. The spoils of war con- 
sisted, beside the cannon mentioned above, of horses, 
wagons, eight hundred muskets, and two standards. 
The British lost three hundred in killed and wounded. 
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and five hundred were taken prisoners. The Ameri- 
can loss was seventy-two. 

General Morgan had witnessed the bravery of Ma- 
jor Carruthers, and thanked him in the presence of 
the entire command. No time was spent in jollifica- 
tion over the victory, but as soon as the battle was 
oyer, Morgan marched with his prisoners across Broad 
River intending to pass the Catawba and make his 
way into Virginia. 

Comwallis leaving behind most of his baggage 
started in pursuit, when he heard of the disaster. He 
expected to overtake the Americans at the fords of the 
Catawba, but was two hours late. A steady rain set 
in, so he camped until morning. When day broke 
the river was so swollen that it took several hours to 
cross. Meanwhile Morgan and General Greene had 
united their forces at the Yadkin on January 31st. 
The latter on receiving news of the fight at the Cow- 
pens had left the camp at Cheraw in command of Gen- 
eral Huger and pressed forward to confer with Mor- 
gan. Hearing of Cornwallis* pursuit he sent word to 
Huger to join Morgan at Salisbury or Charlotte. 
Cornwallis had been reinforced by troops from Cam- 
den under General Leslie and his army now vastly 
outnumbered the Americans. 

The retreat of General Greene from the Catawba 
River into Virginia is one of the most remarkable on 
record. For two hundred miles he was closely pur- 
sued by the British. Comwallis was delayed by high 
water at the Catawba, but reached the west bank of 
the Yadkin soon after the Americans had crossed. 
Here the elements conspired against him and he was 
unable to cross the flooded river until the next day. 
General Greene continued his flight and at Guilford 
Court House was joined by his forces from the Pedee. 
On the 13th of February he reached the Dan and 
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crossed into Halifax County, Virginia, his army in- 
creased in numbers, though completely exhausted by 
the rapid march. 

Major Carruthers was permanently attached. to the 
Cavalry under Colonel Washington, and in the fre-' 
quent skirmishes with Tarleton's troopers had ac- 
quitted himself bravely. The Earl reached the Dan 
but was unable to cross, so he gave up the chase and 
moved sullenly back to Hillsborough, ravaging the 
country as he went Having established his camp he 
sent Tarleton to recruit the Tories near the head 
waters of the Haw and Deep Rivers. 

The moment General Greene heard this he des- 
patched Colonel Henry Lee with his legion and some of 
the Dragoons to disperse them. Among them went 
Major Carruthers. Before dawn of a rainy morn- 
ing the troopers departed on their errand. Scouts 
were sent in advance, and near Allamance Creek came 
upon a band of three hundred Tories who were march- 
ing to join Tarleton. 

Colonel Lee placed a portion of his men under Ma- 
jor Carruthers in ambush, while the main body was 
deployed across the road the Tories would follow. 
Their advance guard, and in fact nearly half of them 
were allowed to pass the ambush. At the proper mo- 
ment Carruthers gave the signal to fire and a deadly 
volley was poured into the enemy at short range throw- 
ing them into confusion. With a tremendous cheer 
the Partisans charged from their concealment and fell 
upon the Tories with desperate fury. The Major led 
his men straight through the mass of troopers and 
wheeling drove them like sheep up the road and into 
the clutches of Colonel Lee. In ten minutes the force 
was practically annihilated. 

The Partisans flushed with victory, hurried to in- 
tercept Tarleton, but that astute leader fled in alarm 
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to Hillsborough while the surviving Tories dispersed 
to their homes. Colonel Lee and Major Carruthers 
then returned to the American Camp where the troops 
were resting preparatory to an offensive campaign 
against Cornwallis. 

General Greene had an effective force of five thou- 
sand men on March 1st, 178L He had recrossed the 
Dan on February 23rd and had moved cautiously 
forward, determined to force a battle with the enemy. 

Lord Cornwallis was equally desirous of attacking 
the Americans. On March 14th, General Greene en- 
camped near Guilford Court House within eight miles 
of the Earl. The latter moved forward to attack on 
the morning of the 15th and found his antagonist fully 
prepared to receive him. 

The main camp of the Americans was upon a large 
hill surrounded by several smaller ones, and all covered 
with magnificent trees and thick underbrush. They 
were posted in three divisions, — ^the first on the high 
hill with the woods at their back; the second deep 
in the forest and three hundred yards in the rear, and 
the third about a quarter of a mile behind the second.' 
Eleven hundred North Carolina militia, mostly raw 
recruits under Generals Butler and Eaton composed 
the first line. Washington's Cavalry, in which Major 
Carruthers still served, was posted on the right wing 
and Lee's legion with Campbell's militia on the left. 
Two six pounder field pieces were placed in an ad- 
vantageous position. The second line consisted of 
Virginia Militia commanded by Generals Stevens and 
Lawson. These were forest rangers accustomed to 
all the vicissitudes of partisan warfare. Back of this 
force were stationed the regulars, upon whose bravery 
and steadiness the commander placed his chief reli- 
ance. 

The British vanguard appeared about noon and de- 
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ploying in an open field advanced rapidly to the at- 
tack. The two small cannon opened upon them, and 
the British artillery replied, but little damage was done 
on either side. 

The enemy fired a single volley and then charged 
with the bayonet. The militia were panic stricken at 
sight of the gleaming steel and after firing a few des- 
ultory volleys, whidi however, killed and wounded 
many of the British, they retreated upon the Virgin- 
ians. This dastardly conduct was surprising as not 
a man of the militia had been killed or even wounded. 
The British advance was composed of the 71st (Eras- 
er's Highlanders) and a Hessian Regiment on the right 
. under General Leslie, and the 23d and 33d under Colo- 
nel Webster on the left, all veteran troops. Without 
halting they pressed on upon the Virginians, who 
stoutly resisted, but they were finally forced back and 
united with the regulars of the third line. Most of the 
fighting had so far been done by the British right un- 
der Leslie, now Colonel Webster pressed Iforward with 
the left and was received with a terrible fire of grape 
and musketry. The gallant Englishman was wounded 
and died soon after the battle. General Greene com- 
manded the Americans in person, and the desperate 
conflict lasted for two hours. 

The cavalry fought mostly dismounted but several 
gallant charges were made upon the British flank, and 
in these Major Carruthers was conspicuous. His 
horse was shot under him, and he was slightly wounded 
in the left arm. 

Finally General Greene was convinced that it was 
impossible to win, and desirous of saving his army for 
more effective work in the future, ordered a retreat, 
which was gallantly covered by the Virginians. The 
American loss was four hundred in killed and 
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wounded, and a thousand who deserted to their homes. 

The loss of the British was about six hundred, and 
they were so shattered that Comwallis pursued but a 
short distance, and then retreated precipitately toward 
Wihnington on the sea coast. General Greene turned 
about and pursued him as far as Deep River, and 
then moved toward Camden to drive the enemy from 
South Carolina. 

Soon after the battle of Guilford, General Stmiter 
sent for Major Carruthers to attend him in his tent. 
When he entered, the commander greeted him cor- 
dially : 

"Like most of us, you did not escape without a 
memento of the battle," he said as he patted the Major 
almost affectionately upon his wounded arm which 
he carried in a sling. 

"We were not as successful as I hoped, but we came 
out of it very well indeed. I did not send for you to 
talk over the battle however, but to say that there is 
a gentleman in camp you would like to meet. It is 
Governor Rutledge of South Carolina, and his niece is 
the brave young lady in whom you are interested. 
Miss Grace Rutledge." 

"It will give me pleasure indeed," replied the Major. 

"He will be here shortly as I expect him on a mat- 
ter of business." 

As he spoke the tent flap was thrown back and a 
middle aged gentleman entered. His kindly counte- 
nance betokened benignity of character but there was 
a trace of sternness and determination in the firm 
mouth and chin. He saluted the General and looked 
enquiringly at Carruthers. 

"This is a young protege of mine. Governor, Major 
Ralph Carrutfiers, whom I desire to introduce to you. 
He has served gallantly under General Sumter, was 
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one of the heroes of King's Mountains, and has earned 
another step in rank, by his bravery in the recent bat- 
tle." 

"I am pleased indeed," said the Governor, "to meet 
so zealous an officer, and one who seems to have 
earned honorable scars in his country's service." 

" Tis but a scratch," replied the Major modestly, 
"and General Greene honors me too highly." 

"O, no I do not, I have brought you together be- 
cause the Major can relieve your anxiety in reference 
to your niece. Miss Rutledge." 

"Thank God for that. I have suffered untold ago- 
nies at the thought of her sufferings. I have been un- 
able to obtain ti^e slightest information and know not 
whether she be living or dead." 

"Then I will leave you together, while I make prep- 
arations to march into Carolina once more, and hope 
to drive the enemy from your jurisdiction, aided by 
the brave Partisans who are making life very uncom- 
fortable for Lord Rawdon and his officers." 

"Now, young man," said the Governor, "tell me 
what you know about my poor niece. May God for- 
give me for neglecting her so long, but my country 
has been my chief care." 

Thus adjured Carruthers plunged into the narrative 
of his acquaintance with Miss Rutledge, her sufferings 
and dangers, while the older man watched him with 
kindling eye. When he ended the Governor embraced 
him. 

"Major you have earned my gratitude, and I trust 
that my niece estimates your services as highly. She 
is then safe for the present with Mrs. Hart, but we 
must endeavor to remove her as soon as we can to a 
place more fitting. It is well known that the army 
is about to return to South Carolina to make one 
more effort to rid the colony of her enemies. We 
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can do nothing until the success of the movement is 
assured, then if a safe place is selected for a session 
of the legislature, I will send for Grace to take charge 
of my household." 

General Greene's return put an end to the conversa- 
tion, and the Major retired to his tent to dream of the 
mistress of Bermuda. 



CHAPTER XX 

AT THE GATES OF CHARLESTON 

While these events were happening in the South, 
Lord Comwallis abandoning North Carolina marched 
toward the North. In order to force the withdrawal 
of Virginians from Greene's army to defend their 
own State, the Traitor Benedict Arnold, landed at 
Westover and moved toward Richmond where he was 
opposed by Baron Steuben, who was at leng^th joined 
by Lafayette and General Wa3me. 

He was finally driven back, but not until a large 
amount of property had been destroyed. Lord Com- 
wallis soon withdrew to Yorktown where he was be- 
sieged by the allied armies under General Washington. 

General Greene marched rapidly through North 
Carolina, and perceiving that the possession of the 
interior of South Carolina depended upon the posts 
of Camden and Ninety-Six, determined to capture 
them. Lord Rawdon was in command of nine hun- 
dred British troops and was strongly entrenched there. 

When the Americans reached the vicinity of Camden 
they found the position too strong to be carried by as- 
sault and they were too weak in numbers to succeed 
by slow investment. Therefore their commander 
wisely withdrew to Hobkirk's Hill, a wooded eminence 
one and a half miles from the British Lines. Sumter 
was hourly expected with reinforcements. Major 
Carruthers was sent out with a troop of cavalry and 
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rode south of Camden until he fell in with a small 
party of scouts, who were on the way to the Ameri- 
can Camp with news of the capture of Wright's Bluff 
below Camden. This intelligence made General Greene 
very impatient to fall upon Rawdon, for he knew that 
five hundred troops were marching up the Santee to 
reinforce the enemy. Lord Rawdon was informed of 
Greene's force, and being himself almost out of pro- 
visions he resolved to surprise and attack the Col- 
onists. 

Carruthers' troop, as well as other detachments of 
cavalry, had been on duty all night so that at dawn 
on the 25th of April, they had unsaddled their horses 
and were eating breakfast before taking a much needed 
rest. Many of the infantry were washing their 
clothes, while General Greene and his staff were at 
a spring on the east slope of the hill. 

Lord Rawdon had marched out with his entire force, 
and by keeping concealed in the edge of a swamp had 
gained the left flank of the Americans. The move- 
ment was perceived in time for General Greene to form 
his small force in line of battle. The Virginia brigade 
were on the right under General Huger, the Maryland 
and Delaware troops under Colonel Williams and 
Gunby on the left with Harrison's artillery in the 
centre. 

Washington's cavalry was ordered to make a cir- 
cuit through the woods and fall upon the rear of the 
enemy. While the British moved up the hill and as- 
sailed the American line, the troopers led by Wash- 
ington and Carruthers charged with such impetuosity 
that they took more than two hundred prisoners. The 
unfortunate retreat of Gunby's veterans enabled the 
British to penetrate the centre and after a brisk con- 
test General Greene decided to withdraw. He saved 
all his baggage and artillery, then crossed the Wateree 
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above Camden and took a strong position to rest be- 
fore proceeding to Ninety-Six. 

Rawdon pursued but was checked by a gallant 
charge of Washington's cavalry, and then finding his 
communication with Charleston cut off, he decided to 
abandon the whole country north of the Congaree. 
He ordered Colonel Cruger to leave Ninety-Six and 
retreat to Augusta, but he was unable to obey. On 
Mav 10th, Rawdon burnt all his stores and private 
buildings at Camden, left that post forever and 
marched to Nelson's Ferry on the Santee to drive off 
Marion and Lee, who were besieging Fort Motte. 
Within six days however, Nelson's Ferry, Fort Gran- 
by, Fort Motte on the Congaree, and Orangeburg were 
captured by the Partisans. 

Post after post fell into the hands of the Americans, 
and Rawdon fled toward Charleston taking position 
finally at Monck's Comers. 

Greneral Greene, with Kosciusko as Chief Engineer, 
besieged Ninety-Six on May 22d with about a thou- 
sand men. The fort was strongly held and fortified 
by 550 veterans under the gallant Cruger. Lord Raw- 
don having received reinforcements from Ireland 
marched to his relief with two thousand men. On 
June 18th, the Americans stormed the fort, but were 
repulsed with heavy loss. Greene then abandoned 
the siege and crossed the Saluda where he was com- 
paratively safe. 

Rawdon ordered a retreat and leaving Cruger to 
assist the loyalists to fiee toward Charleston, marched 
himself toward Orangeburg pursued by Greene, while 
Marion and Sumter hastened from the Santee to im- 
pede the flight of the British, 

Finding Rawdon strongly entrenched at Orangeburg, 
the Americans crossed tibe Congaree and in July en- 
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camped in the High Hills of the Santee to wear away 
the hot months of summer. 

Lord Rawdon turned over the command to Colonel 
Stewart and retired to Charleston. He complained 
of ill health, and soon embarked for England, but 
before he sailed caused the brutal execution of Colonel 
Isaac Ha3me. 

The latter part of August, Greene marched upon 
Orangeburg. Stewart had been joined by Cruger, but 
abandoned his advantageous position and moving forty 
miles pitched his tents at Eutaw Springs. 

Here the Americans attacked him on September 
18th, and after a desperate battle in which the Cavalry 
under Washington bore a prominent part the British 
were practically defeated. The Americans however, 
as at Hanging Rock spread over the deserted camp, 
drinking and plundering. 

Suddenly the British returned to the attack with 
such vigor that the Partisans gave way. 

Stewart destroyed his stores, broke up a thousand 
muskets and fled toward Charleston. Colonel Wash- 
ington was wounded and taken prisoner, and imme- 
diately after the battle General Greene promoted Car- 
ruthers to a colonelcy, and sent him with all the cav- 
alry in hot pursuit of the British. 

The delight of Colonel Carruthers can well be imag- 
inied, as he dashed away from the battle ground at 
the head of more than three hundred veteran troops, 
well armed, well mounted, and seasoned to extreme 
hardship by many months of constant warfare. The 
change from hopeless wandering to a position of rank 
and unportance in the American army was enough 
indeed to gratify his vanity, and to urge him to other 
and mayhap more gallant deeds. 

He chased Stewart's command almost to the gates 
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of Charleston, taking miany prisoners, and only paused 
when the enemy were within the fortifications. Not 
far from the Combahee a small force of the British 
were detached from the main body, and the Colonel 
discovering them, charged with his entire troop. The 
officer in command of the loyalists was unhorsed and 
at the mercy of a stalwart trooper, one who had suf- 
fered at the Waxhaws, and was about to cut down the 
officer with scant mercy when Colonel Carruthers in- 
terposed and ordered the trooper to ride on. 

The discomfited officer at once surrendered and 
rising to his feet was overcome with astonishment, 
when Carruthers dismounted and shook him cordially 
by the hand. 

"I scarcely expected to see my old friend, Captain 
Langston in such a predicament, and am glad it is no 
worse," said the Colonel. "Heavens man you were 
in a bad place, and if I had not come up as I did I 
fear Lady Grant would have shed bitter tears." 

"Doubtless, for the rough trooper, who unhorsed 
me so easily, was inclined to finish his work in short 
order." 

"Had you been at the Waxhaws you would not have 
blamed him," replied the Colonel bitterly. 

"At any rate I am in your debt, Captain with small 
chance of Tepaying you." 

"Colonel, if you please, my friend. I have risen 
rapidly since an attainted man, I leaped from the 
court-room at Camden. Dear friend, the balance of 
debt is largely in your favor. You tried hard to save 
my life on that occasion, and I have only paid a small 
installment on the debt. For the present I must hold 
you nominally as a prisoner until exchanged, but in 
reality you are an honored guest." 

The Captain's horse was grazing near by and was 
easily captured. 
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"Mount, Langston, and we will rejoin my troopers 
who have doubtless dispersed your men. It is the 
fortune of war and has happened so often to me that 
defeat has ceased to be disgraceful." 

The Colonel with his prisoner soon caught up with 
the troopers, who had given up the pursuit and were 
resting their wearied steeds. The cheer that greeted 
him attested his popularity, and officers and men 
crowded around to congratulate him on the success of 
the brief encounter. More than fifty captives had 
been taken, and a quantity of camp supplies, horses, 
arms and equipment. All except the officers were 
paroled and advised to make their way to Charleston, 
while the Partisans after satisfying their hunger, sad- 
dled up and rode northward to join the main army 
on the Santee. 

The British troops were abandoning post after post 
and withdrawing in hot haste to Charleston while 
the Americans in small parties chased them to the very 
gates. 

The City was speedily filled with a disorganized 
rabble of rough soldiers, and as rats desert a sinking 
ship most of the non-combatants were dispersing 
among the islands. Anxious to defend Ladv Grant 
from association with such vile element, I rode in hot 
haste from Beaufort and finding her willing and anx- 
ious to depart, obtained the necessary permission, and 
proceeded with her to the headquarters of Colonel 
Maitland. We travelled leisurely until we reached the 
Broad River, which we crossed on the scow that served 
as a ferry boat. The last few miles were covered at 
a brisk canter, and as we dismounted at my quarters 
a woman's clear voice, that had a familiar accent, 
hailed me from the open door : 

"You are over late in your coming, Sir Thomas, and 
I am astonished to find you squiring other dames about 
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the country. Come give me a wdcome and present me 
speedily to your companion. The poor girl is tired out 
and ready to drop, while you stand staring like any 
country yokel." 

She was right, for the unexpected appearance of 
my affianced wife, whom I supposed to be in Merrie 
England had for the moment turned me dumb but not 
blind, for I had eyes only for the graceful and beau- 
tiful woman who with step as light as a girl of twenty, 
came toward us with eyes that sparkled in quizzical 
enjoyment of my embarrassment. 

I dropped the bridle of my horse, who kicking up 
his heels darted toward the nearest pasture, and sprang 
toward her to clasp her in my arms. 

She held me off at arm's length with a pretty blush. 

"Be careful. Sir Thomas, we are too old for such 
lovers' greeting, and the young lady needs your at- 
tention." 

Nevertheless I kissed her on both cheeks, and re- 
gaining composure presented her in my best style to 
Lady Grant, who had witnessed my discomfiture with 
amusement. 

The older woman embraced her with much affection, 
and informing me that my attendance was not required 
at present, conducted the exhausted girl to the house. 

With this dismissal there was nought for me to do 
but catch my horse, and in this I was assisted, or hin- 
dered by a mob of little darkies, and it took so long 
I was fairly ready to drop before I saw him safely in 
the stable. 

I did not venture to join the ladies until I had taken 
a refreshing bath in the sea water of Port Royal River 
which flowed in front of the town. 

A dancing pavilion had been constructed by the of- 
ficers, at the end of a jetty extending into the river, 
and underneath were bath houses, which were freely 
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patronized in the heat of the summer and early fall. 
I donned my best, and sought the presence of Lady 
Carstan. Dinner was served, and over the viands she 
told me of the sudden resolve to seek me in America, 
and of its successful ,issue. That led to a long story 
on my part, and we both pondered deeply over the 
probable fate of Ralph Carruthers and Grace Rut- 
ledge. I was able to inform Lady Grant that Cap- 
tain Langston was serving with Colonel Stewart at 
Ninety-Six, ,and doubtless would soon return to 
Charleston. 

The month that followed was pleasantly passed in 
visiting the many points of interest on the Island. We 
stood upon the site of the first Huguenot settlement, 
examined the Spanish fort below the town, and learned 
much of the early history of Beaufort. 

A courier dashed up to the gates one day with news 
that threw the garrison into a state of panic. Lord 
Cornwallis had surrendered to General Washington 
in October, and many of the officers called it truth- 
fully the death blow to British hope. 

Fugitives were still flocking to Charleston and soon 
the news came by packet that peace had been proposed 
in Parliament. The rebels become bolder every day 
until we were at length confined closely within our 
own lines. 

Thus the winter passed and spring opened, while 
desultory fighting continued in the lower districts. 

We left Colonel Carruthers and his command jour- 
neying Northward to rejoin General Greene on the 
High Hills of the Santee. He found the Republican 
Army full of delight at the defeat of Lord Cornwallis, 
and it was looked upon as the end of the war. Nev- 
ertheless detachments were constantly on the move, 
scouring the country for straggling parties of the 
British. 
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The South Carolina legislature was at Jacksonbor- 
ough, and by request of Governor Rutledge, Carru- 
thers went with a score of troopers to escort Miss 
Rutledge from War Woman's Creek. Nancy Hart had 
kept her promise, and cherished her guest as if she 
had been her own child. Governor Rutledge had sent 
her a bountiful reward, as well as a personal letter of 
thanks, which pleased the good woman immensely. 

When the party returned to Jacksonborough, Miss 
Rutledge was installed as mistress of her Uncle's 
household. 

Having performed his mission successfully the Colo- 
nel returned to his duty with General Greene. He was 
kept very busy for a month, but having pondered a cer- 
tain matter very seriously in his mind, he obtained per- 
mission to again visit Jacksonborough. He took 
with him a small escort and Captain Langston, who 
though still a prisoner was allowed a great deal of 
liberty. 

The Governor welcomed the two officers cordially, 
and the Colonel immediately requested the favor of a 
personal interview. 

"Certainly," replied the Governor, "come right into 
my office. Captain Langston will no doubt excuse 
us." 

He led the way into the room, and closing the door 
desired his guest to be seated. 

"Now, young man, I am at your service. What 
can I do for you ?" 

"To come to the point at once. Governor," replied 
Carruthers, "I have long had an ardent affection for 
your niece Miss Rutledge. You know my history, and 
how as a British officer I served the King faithfully, 
until by injustice and hard treatment, I was driven to 
espouse the cause of liberty. From a wandering Par- 
tisan I have risen step by step until I have attained 
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my present rank. When I served the Crown I was 
unwise enough to propose to your niece, and she very 
justly refused me. Since then I have had some reason 
to think she might look with more favor on my suit. 
I have come then to you as her next of kin and nat- 
ural guardian to ask your permission to address 
her." 

"You have done right, Colonel, and I grant your re- 
quest willingly. So gallant an officer is deserving of 
much consideration from the pride of Carolina, for 
such I understand is the term used by the Partisans 
in speaking of heri She well deserves it, and I assure 
you, sir, that the love of such a woman is worth all 
the treasures of India. Go quickly then and learn 
your fate. She is now at Bermuda where you first 
met her." 

"At Bermuda, Governor? Was it safe for her to 
venture there again in the disturbed state of the coun- 
try?" 

"There was no danger. She wished, now that af- 
fairs have quieted down, to set the slaves at work in 
cleaning up the grounds and repairing the house. It 
is her own property and a valuable estate. She ex- 
pected to return here very soon, so I advise you to 
make haste." 

"Then I will go at once, and with your permission 
Captain Langston will accompany me." 

So it happened that on the day following a gallant 
cavalcade set out from Jacksonborough through a 
country laid waste by contending armies, but now green 
with the fresh growth of springtime plants. The 
Colonel was intent upon his purpose to plead his cause 
anew, though the issue was doubtful. 

They found many colonists had returned to their 
homes, yet it was noticed that they worked with rifles 
ready to be seized at the first alarm. The travellers 
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slq>t one night at a countty farmhouse, and continuing 
the journey soon entered a familiar country. 

When they rode up the avenue at Bermuda, Carru- 
thers was struck with the change that had taken place. 
The underbrush had been cut down and the trees 
trimmed. The fields were planted with com and cot- 
ton, and the hedges were bright with the blossoming 
wild flowers. 

Before they reached the house, a well armed retainer 
met them, who recognizing the well known uniform 
of Washington's cavalry conducted them through the 
grounds to the stable at the rear. Everything about 
the estate had been restored to order except the man- 
sion, which still showed the effect of past neglect and 
scars of warfare. 

The horses were picketed in the paddock, while the 
troopers made camp in the grove, preferring it to the 
close rooms of a house, though there were plenty of 
unoccupied cabins. As soon as these dispositions were 
made, the two officers proceeded to the house where 
Miss Rutledge, attired in the most bewitching of gowns 
was waiting to receive them, attended by her faithful 
maid, Rose, who had managed to escape from Charles- 
ton. 

"You are welcome to Bermuda, gentlemen," she 
said as they explained the reason for the intrusion, 
"though it is not yet fit to do honor to such distin- 
guished guests as a Colonel in the American Army 
and a Captain of the King's troops. I shall be doubly 
defended by the presence of two such gallant cav- 
aliers." 

• "It seems you scarcely need our services in that 
direction," replied Captain Langston, for the Colonel 
was too busy watching Miss Rutledge to do more 
than smile his acknowledgments. 
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"We have fotind your sentinels vigilant," continued 
the Captain, "and doubtless you have a strong garrison 
within call." 

"True I have taken suitable precaution, and in five 
minutes could summon thirty well armed men to re- 
pel any attack. Be pleased to enter, and I will have 
dinner served shortly." 

The officers were conducted to the guest chambers, 
and in half an hour were seated at the table enjoying 
a tasteful repast, while discussing with the fair hostess 
the great events that had taken place, especially the 
surrender at Yorktown, and the end of the war which 
all were sure would speedily follow. 

The meal concluded, Miss Rutledge invited her 
guests to inspect the plantation. The horses were sad- 
dled and in a few moments she appeared, attired in a 
riding habit of blue cloth that fitted her graceful form 
to perfection. When Carruthers assisted her to 
mount, the touch of the slender foot thrilled him with 
delight. 

Scarcely waiting for her escort she cantered into 
the fields, and disdaining to go through the gate leaped 
th^ fence in gallant fashion. 

"There Captain," said Carruthers delightedly. 
"You see how our Yankee girls ride. They could 
give your htmting dames in England some points in 
horsemanship." 

"No doubt, no doubt," said Langston, "but they are 
not all as daring as Miss Rutledge." 

The gentlemen took the fence together and by hard 
riding soon overtook their hostess. Then they pro- 
ceeded more soberly, while the beauties of the planta- 
tion, and the improvements in the neighborhood were 
shown to them. The inspection ended they dashed 
back to tiie mansion, with much fun and laughter. It 
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was a happy time for was not the war ended, and the 
fruits of peace ready for the gathering. 

Captain Langston excused himself then, and de- 
parted to see to the comfort of the troopers, who had 
been supplied with provisions by the Major-domo of 
the plantation, and were having a jolly good time over 
the best meal they had eaten in many a day. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE TEST OF LOVE 

The Partisan Colonel was neither a dastard in war 
nor a laggard in love, and while waiting in the draw- 
ing room, where Grace Rutledge had first appeared to 
him, a beautiful vision, he steadied his resolution to 
once more put his fate to the test. She came down 
stairs with a hesitating tread, for she had divined with 
womanly intuition the purpose for which Carruthers 
had taken the lopg ride from Jacksonborough. She 
had long ago discovered that she loved him, though she 
did not purpose to be won too easily. 

As they stood together upon the porch their thoughts 
reverted to that summer day, when Carruthers was 
brought unconscious to the house, and to that later 
day with the conflict in the garden. 

Times have changed since then," said Carruthers. 
I was a helpless fugitive, and should have perished 
but for your hospitality. Since then by God's mercy 
we have passed safely through many dangers." 

"And you have served your country bravely, while 
I — well I am much the same as I was then." 

"No you are still more charming, Grace. Trial has 
not broken your spirit, nor dimmed the brightness 
of your eyes." 

"Be still, Ralph, I cannot endure flattery. You 
know the old adage, about praise to the face. Come 
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let us walk through the garden, and see the changes I 
have made." 

Many of the plants were in blossom and the en- 
trancing perfume of the jessamine filled the air. She 
plucked a sprig of it and pinned it upon his breast. 
The warm air swept across the fields, bringing with it 
the song of the birds, and the laughter of the slaves, 
who worked merrily among the growing crops. 

They followed the well known path now cleared 
of weeds, that led them to the great trees beneath 
which Colonel Huck had met his match. 

Carruthers looked into her dark eyes with a beaming 
smile: 

"Here you saved my life, Grace," he said softly, 
"and it properly belotu[s to you." 

"Yet you took su<£ little care of it as to peril it 
again and again." 

"Only in the service of your country and mine, 
dear girl. Here too I laid my heart at your feet and 
you spumed it," he said sorrowfully. 

"It is true, Ralph, and I have never regretted it," 
she replied with averted head to conceal the roguish 
and tantalizing smile that flitted across her fea- 
tures. 

"Then the hope that has supported me through 
many months of conflict, through privation and suffer- 
ing, is vain. That I have dared peril constantly for 
your sake seems to have won me no favor in your 
eyes. I should have known better than to pester you 
again with importunities." 

She turned her face to him, and bowed profoundly : 

"You should look to your country for reward, Colo- 
nel, not to a weak woman. Perhaps I too am *in love. 
What think you of that ?" 

"The conclusion is easily reached. Miss Rutledge. 
If you love another, then my rejection is final. It re- 
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mains for me then to bid you farewell forever. I 
cannot bear to see you the wife of another." 

"Wait, dear friend, that I may tell you something 
of the one I love." 

She moved swiftly to the shade of the very tree, 
under which Carruthers had been shot down by the 
Tory, and facing away from him, began her story, 
while the Colonel with downcast mien stood where 
she had left him. 

"Do not think for a moment, Ralph, that the one 
who has won my affections knows anything about it. 
A long time ago, so long that it seems like a dream, I 
met a gentleman, who had suffered from many persecu- 
tions from his enemies. Love is as uncertain as life 
itself, and it is given when least expected. I loved at 
first sight, and my affection has been strengthened 
by finding that its object was abundantly worthy of 
it. Unfortunately he wore the livery of a foreign 
power which was a bar to our union, but I have ever 
cherished the most ardent affection for him." 

The Colonel wotdd hear no more, but covering his 
face with his hands, said brokenly: 

"Say no more, Grace. I know now that it is 
Lord Rawdon, who cares no more for you than 
any other woman who has pleased his fancy for an 
hour." 

"Ralph, you are wrong," replied Miss Rutledge with 
spirit. "It is not Lord Rawdon, for I am as well ac- 
quainted with his Lordship's character as you are. 
The person I love has abundantly redeemed his early 
errors by casting aside the hated uniform and donning 
the blue and buff of the Continental Army. He has 
fought bravely and has won rank and honor. It will 
be a happy hour when he asks me to marry him." 

Carruthers stepped toward her with dilated eyes. 

"His name, Grace, tell me quickly. Though to lose 
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you is death itself, yet I can bear it better, if it is a 
patriot who has wcm you." 

She turned toward him with beaming eyes, and 
with white arms extended. 

"Can you not guess, you simple boy. It is you and 
you only, my hero." 

With a cry of joy that startled the birds in the 
thickets he caught the beautiful girl in his strong arms, 
feeling the heart beat beneath her bosom responsive to 
his own. She turned her happy face to his, while he 
kissed away the tears of joy that glistened on her 
cheek. 

"How could you toy with me so long, darling?" 

"To make our happiness greater, dear Ralph, I sup- 
pose. Every woman has a tantalizing vein in her char- 
acter. You would not prize me enough if won too 
easily." 

"I could not prize you more, precious one, and am 
willing to forgive your coquetry, now that you are 
wholly mine. When shall the wedding be?" 

"Don't hurry me about that, Ralph, give me time 
to think it over." 

"All the time you wish, sweetheart," he replied 
joyously. 

"And think, dear Ralph, this will be our home. It 
is mine and yours to .enjoy as long as we live." 

Captain Langston had in the meantime returned to 
the house and finding it vacant had taken possession. 
He brought a chair out on the porch, and lighting his 
pipe was building a castle in the air, with Lady Emily 
as its fair custodian, when he was suddenly aroused 
by the sound of laughing voices from the direction of 
the garden. There was such a ring of gladness in 
Carruthers' that the Captain sat bolt upright in his 
chair to listen. The quizzical smile upon his face 
broadened to a grin as he comprehended what had 
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happened, but his face was as grave as ever, when the 
lovers approached arm in arm. The face of Miss Rut- 
ledge was covered with blushes as she ran lightly up 
the steps and disappeared. 

Langston sprang from his chair and grasped the 
Colonel's hand. 

"Let me be the first to congratulate you, comrade. 
Your happy countenance tells me that success is 
yours." 

"You have guessed correctly. Captain, I am the ac- 
cepted suitor of the fairest maid in Carolina." 

"And you are worthy of her, if ever man was. 
Making all due allowance for the rhapsody of a lover, 
I do not abate a jot in my admiration for the beauty 
of Lady Emily. Oh, Carruthers," he said with a sigh, 
"when shall I see her charming face again." 

"Very soon, if I have anything to say about it. 
Miss Rutledge will return in a few days to Jackson- 
borough, and I will effect your exchange, if in my 
power." 

Some of the American women had returned to the 
adjoining plantations, and begun to lay the foundations 
for the future social life of the new republic. Calls 
were exchanged and the old mansion rang with the 
laughter of a merry party that gathered each evening 
to enjoy the hospitality of Bermuda. The engagement 
of the fair hostess was announced, to the gratifica- 
tion of her friends. 

When the work on the plantation was well under 
way, Miss Rutledge signified her desire to rejoin her 
uncle at Jacksonborough. As the roads were rough 
she preferred to ride with her palfrey rather than to 
endure the slow discomfort of a travelling carriage. 
So with Carruthers and his troopers as an escort, she 
rode away from the plantation, leaving an overseer in 
charge, with Rose to attend to the household affairs. 
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The first day's journey was uneventftil, and on the 
second they drew near to the fords of the Combahee, 
where they halted for dinner. 

The British were cooped up in Charleston, and had 
begun to suffer from scarcity of provisions. Savannah 
had been evacuated on July 11th, and the enemy were 
planning to leave Charleston. They sent out detach- 
ments in different directions to scour the country for 
food and erain. Desultory skirmishing had taken 
plkce, and me Partisans were endeavoring to prevent 
the British from penetrating the interior. 

When General Leslie heard of the peace proceed- 
ings in Parliament, he asked General Greene for a ces- 
sation of hostilities, but the latter refused. He sallied 
out in August and attempted to ascend the Combahee, 
while the patriot General Gist with three hundred of 
the Maryland line, horse and foot, moved down the 
river to attack him. 

Colonel Laurens with a small detachment was sta- 
tioned at a dwelling near the ferry, when the British 
appeared, and decided to destroy the Americans before 
General Gist could come to their assistance. 

Some hours before the attack commenced the trav- 
ellers from Bermuda had reached the river, and riding 
along its banks in blissful ignorance of the danger be- 
fore them, planned to cross at the very spot, where 
the hostile forces were stationed. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE REWARD OF VALOR 

Half a mile from Combahee Ferry is a grove of fine 
oaks and attracted by its inviting shade, Colonel Car- 
ruthers decided to halt there during the heat of the 
day. The troopers dismounted, and secured their 
horses within easy reach. Three guards were placed 
over them, and sentinels were stationed where they 
could watch the country and give warning of the ap- 
proach of a hostile force. 

Miss Rutledge and the two officers had nearly com- 
pleted their dinner when the sound of firing was heard 
from the direction of the ferry. Scouts were at once 
sent out to learn the cause of the uproar, while the 
horses were brought out and the troopers stood ready 
to mount. In a short time the scouts came dashing 
back and reported that about three hundred British 
troopers were attacking a few Americans, who had 
taken refuge in a house near the river. 

Leaving Captain Langston and half a dozen men 

to protect Miss Rutledge, Carruthers gave the order 

to mount and with the remainder of the troop rode to 

help the beleaguered Partisans. They halted for a 

few moments when in sight of the conflict to see how 

the land lay before venturing to attack the large body 

of British soldiers, who were in line along the river 

bank and firing steadily at the house. 

A few of the enemy were on the south of the ferry 
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intending to hold it for the safe passage of the main 
force when the Partisans should be dispersed. 

The river was not f ordable at that point, so the Colo- 
nel decided to surprise the guards, and taking advan- 
tage of a thick screen of trees and underbrush along 
the banks, approached unperceived within striking dis- 
tance. 

Cheering loudly the gallant troopers charged upon 
the astonished enemy. They fired an ill directed vol- 
ley which hurt no one, and before they could reload, 
were at the mercy of the sabres of the Partisans. 
Those who survived leaped into the river to escape 
by swimming, but most of them were shot down before 
they were half way across. 

Then the Colonel posted his men along the bank and 
opened fire upon the main body of the British. Gen- 
eral Leslie, who was in command ordered fifty men to 
cross in the ferry boat and drive off the Americans 
who menaced his rear. It was a foolhardy attempt 
and the moment they were in mid stream the rifles of 
the troopers hurled a storm of missiles into the 
crowded craft. Many of the soldiers jumped over- 
board in their fright, and the boat becoming unman- 
ageable, drifted down stream with its load of killed 
and wounded, until it grounded on a shallow bank and 
the survivors were able to escape to their own side of 
the river. 

Supposing that the entire force of General Gist 
had come to his relief. Colonel Laurens led his men 
from the house and fell upon the mass of the British. 
They were for the moment successful, but were at 
length driven back by force of numbers. They re- 
treated to the house, having lost heavily in the attack. 
The brave leader, Colonel John Laurens was mortally 
wounded, but the defense was continued stubbornly 
for more than two hours, while Carruthers and his 
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men continued to harass the British by a steady rifle 
fire. 

General Gist, who was some miles up the river, 
heard the sound of battle and marched in hot haste 
to the relief of the beleaguered detachment. He fell 
upon the left flank of the Royalists with sudden fury, 
and drove them before him in utter panic. Some es- 
caped to their boats a mile or so below, and others fled 
across country toward Charleston. The latter were 
mostly Tories, criminals of the lowest stamp who could 
expect little mercy if they fell into the hands of the 
patriots. Nearly a hundred of them fled in this way, 
and discovering that they were not pursued gathered 
at Tomotley to rest and recruit themselves. 

Carruthers rode back for Miss Rutledge, who was 
in great alarm at the horrid sound of the desperate 
battle. Gathering his small party together the Colonel 
returned to the ferry. General Gist sent over the boat 
and they crossed to the North bank, where they were 
welcomed by the cheers of the Partisans. 

The night was spent in the American camp with 
feasting and jollity, and the succeeding day, the caval- 
cade resumed their journey toward Jacksonborough. 

All went well until they were in the vicinity of To- 
motley where unknown to them, the band of Tories, 
five times their number, were in camp. Carruthers 
supposed the road to be clear of enemies and was 
greatly surprised when a band of mounted men 
emerged from the forest and rode across the fields 
to attack him. 

- He perceived at a glance that it was useless to re- 
sist them, so the party wheeled about and fled south 
toward Coosaw. It was a mad race for safety, but 
their vhorses were fresh and they gradually distanced 
the pursuers. Several small streams were crossed in 
the vain hope that they would prove an obstacle to 
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those who followed after. The horses b^;an to feel 
the strain and gradually but surely the best mounted 
of the Royalists gained upon them. The palfrey rid- 
den by Miss Rudedge finally gave out entirely, and 
was left to its fate, while the Colonel took the fair 
rider, now completely exhausted upon his own strong 
steed. He cheered her with loving words, and held 
her closely to him, as they fied through swamp and 
bracken. 

At length the Colonel perceived that not more than 
forty horsemen were in sight, and he determined to 
make a stand and attempt to beat them back. Cross- 
ing a rapid creek with precipitous banks, he consigned 
Miss Rutledge to the care of Captain Langston and 
two of the wounded troopers, ordering them to con- 
tinue their flight toward Beaufort. 

Halting in the shade of the timber, the Partisans pre- 
pared to teach the enemy a lesson. The Tories when 
they came up charged with considerable gallantry, but 
were met with such an accurate fire from the opposite 
bank, that more than a dozen were shot down by the 
first volley. Then the Americans sallied out and 
chased them for half a mile until they were reinforced 
by the rest of the band. 

The Colonel ordered a retreat and in good order 
they recrossed the stream and galloped forward to 
overtake Captain Langston. The repulse of the Loy- 
alists gave them time enough to reach the well re- 
membered Yemassee Crossing, but the shouts and cries 
in the distance warned them that the respite was brief. 
They followed the sandy road through the pine bar- 
rens, soon entering a section of country more heavily 
wooded. The Colonel halted for a moment where the 
road turned abruptly to the left. It seemed necessary 
to make another attempt to drive back the pursuers, 
and the troopers were placed in ambush on both sides 
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of the road, while the Captain as before was to ride 
on with Miss Rutledge. 

An exclamation from one of the scouts called at- 
tention to a solitary horseman who was riding toward 
them from the direction of Beaufort. His appearance 
was not military, though he sat on his horse with the 
ease of long experience. He held up a hand in token 
of amity, and being assured by the sight of a woman 
in the party that it was safe to approach, he came for- 
ward and drew in his steed within a few feet of Girru- 
thers, who at once recognized the Reverand Lovatt, 
but much changed from his former demented appear- 
ance. His face was brown with the perfect health of 
the woods, and the rifle at his saddle-bow proved that 
he was not at all times a man of peace. 

"Good day, Captain Carruthers. I perceive that 
you have changed your colors since we last met. I 
have heard the story and rejoice that you have repented 
your early errors." 

"Yes!" replied Carruthers. "I am now a Colonel 
in the American Army. This lady is Miss Rutledge, 
a niece of the Governor, and this is Captain Langston 
of the British Army, my friend and prisoner, whom 
you have met before. We are closely beset by a band 
of Tories and have tialted to beat them back. They 
outnumber us and unless we find a place of safety 
we shall be overcome." 

"I can help you to that," said the Clerg5rman. "The 
Chapel of Rest is but half a mile distant. Allow me 
to conduct Miss Rutledge there while you and your 
men check the pursuit for a few minutes. Meantime 
I will open the chapel and you may make a fortress 
of it. It will not be the first time it has served a like 
good purpose." 

"Bless you for the thought, Mr. Lovatt. Captain 
Langston and Miss Rutlec^fe will go with you, and 
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we will follow shortly." Grace and her escort rode 
away up the road, while the Partisans concealed them- 
selves. The Tories were rapidly approaching and 
filled the air with their shouts. 

The leading rifles were allowed to ride by, and then 
rising from the underbrush, the Americans fired into 
the confused mass of men and horses in the road. 
Then with a cheer of triumph they dashed after the 
few that had passed and drove them to the shelter of 
the woods. Five minutes of hard riding brou|;ht them 
to the clearing in which was the sacred buildmg, now 
to be their refuge. The door was opened by the Rec- 
tor, and all the troop but two hurried inside. These 
were directed to drive the horses deep into a swamp 
at the rear. 

"If the battle goes against us comrades," said the 
Colonel, "abandon the horses and make your escape." 

There was little time to make the place ready for 
defense, but the men worked with a will. The shut- 
ters were opened and two riflemen were stationed at 
each window, while the doors were closely barred. 

The Tories coming up, found that the prey had 
for a moment escaped them. The leader at once 
posted his men at the edge of the clearing and poured 
a storm of bullets into the building. All this was a 
mere waste of powder, and did no damage except to 
riddle the shutters and shatter the coquina of which 
the church was built. The Partisans were more care- 
ful of their ammunition and only fired when an enemy 
exposed himself. The Loyalists made one determined 
rush, but it was impossible to pass the zone of fire, and 
they were beaten back with the loss of four of their 
number, whose bodies were left where they had fallen. 

While this conflict was going on, at Beaufort some 
miles distant, Colonel Maitland, Lady Carstan, Miss 
Grant, and myself were engaged in a game of tennis, 
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an interesting sport that had lately come into fashion 
again. War had ceased as far as we were con- 
cerned, and the British troops were making prepara- 
tions to evacuate the different posts and return to 
England. 

Commissioners had been appointed to arrange a 
treaty of peace, and orders had been lately received 
to discontinue hostilities. 

The surprise was intense when a hunter from the 
post, who had been sent out in the morning after 
game to replenish our scanty larder, came riding to 
the Tennis Court in great excitement. 

"There is fighting out at the White Church, Colonel 
Maitland," he shouted. "A few Americans have 
taken possession of it, and some of Leslie's Tories 
have attacked them there." 

"What so near a British post? The fools cannot 
know that the war is over. It is my duty to put a 
stop to it. What do you think, Sir Thomas?" 

"You have your orders. Colonel to cause hostilities 
to end. The appearance of a few British cavalry will 
doubtless have the desired effect. I am dying for an 
adventure. Give me fifty men and I will guarantee 
to stop it." 

"You may go if you wish. Sir Thomas. I will de- 
tail the men at once, and you have my positive orders 
to stop the fighting to the extent of firing on both 
parties." 

He saluted the ladies, and started on the run for 
the barracks, where the silvery call of a bugle set the 
post in commotion. I was about to follow when Lady 
Carstan grasped me by the arm. 

"Let us go with you. Sir Thomas, we are as thirsty 
for adventure as you are." 

"What an idea," I exclaimed. "It's not to be 
thought of. There may be fighting." 
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*'Wc don't care for that. You said yourself that 
the very sight of British Cavalry would be all that 
is necessary. We will ride demurely in the rear, and 
if it comes to a conflict will leave you to fight it out, 
while we ride back to Beaufort." 

I refused positively, but when we reached the bar- 
racks, the ladies pleaded with Colonel Maitland with 
such artful logic, that when I issued from my lodg^ 
ings armed cap-a-pie and in my scarlet uniform they 
had already donned their riding habits and were in the 
saddle. 

"You are very slow. Sir Thomas," said Lady Car- 
stan with a grim smile, "If I had been in command we 
should be halfway there by this time. When an of- 
ficer begins to prink, he is already too old for active 
service. 

"FU show you, my dear, that I am not too old to 
fight at any rate," I retorted, and with a bound leaped 
into the saddle and gave the order to advance. 

Two troopers were detailed to guard the ladies, and 
at the head of an imposing force of British Cavalry 
I led the way toward the chapel. 

The ladies rode by my side at first, treating the 
whole affair as a pleasant excursion, but when we 
were near enough to hear the sound of fighting, their 
cheeks began to pale, and they withdrew discreetly to 
the rear of the detachment. 

We dashed forward at full speed, the rapid foot- 
beats of our horses sotmding like thunder on the hard 
sand of the forest road. We debouched into the clear- 
ing in which a desperate conflict was raging. The 
Tories had made their last attempt to carry the fortress 
and the air was filled with sulphurous smoke from the 
combatants, while dead and wounded lay about. I 
deployed my men in line of battle with sabres drawn 
and caused the bugler to sound the signal "cease fir- 
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ing." As the trumpet's resounding roar rang through 
the leafy arches and echoed through the woods, the 
Tories stopped in obedience to the command, and si- 
lence succeeded the uproar. 

I rode a few steps in advance of my men, and asked : 

"Who commands this force?" 

The leader whom I perceived, to be a Tory well 
known for desperate deeds stepped forward with a 
crestfallen air, like a thief taken in the act, and an- 
swered : 

"I do. Sir." 

"Then I command you to draw off your men," I 
said sternly. "The war is over, and the King has 
ordered that there be no more fighting." 

"I know nothing of it. What right have you to in- 
terfere in behalf of a parcel of rascally Yankees?" 

"By authority of His Majesty, King George the 
Third, and by right of might. Withdraw your men, 
or by St. George! I'll give you all the fighting you 
want." 

He glanced at the overwhelming force of veteran 
cavalry, blinked at the glistening sabres, and obeyed 
sullenly. Arms were stacked while I advanced to- 
ward the chapel with a white handkerchief on my 
sword point. The door was flung open, and to my 
amazement Colonel Carruthers stepped forth followed 
by Captain Langston, Grace Rutledge, and the Rev- 
erend Lovatt. I was off my horse in an instant em- 
braced Carruthers, kissed Grace Rutledge on both 
cheeks, and shook hands with the others in such delight 
that I fairly forgot Lady Carstan and Lady Grant, 
until I perceived the latter sobbing in the arms of her 
lover. They had ridden up in order to witness the 
last act in the drama without waiting for my permis- 
sion. 

Everyone was anxious to know how the affair bad 
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happened, so those most immediately concerned en- 
tered the churdi, and listened to the narrative of Colo- 
nel Carruthers, though he was interrupted frequently 
by questions. 

While the story of stirring adventures, and gallant 
deeds was rehearsed I sat quietly in one of the pews 
with Lady Carstan at my side. She was watching the 
two younger ladies who were listening in rapt atten- 
tion. 

Suddenly she drew my head down to hers and whis- 
pered: 

"Sir Thomas, what a romantic place for a wedding I 
Here are two pair of lovers, a dergjrman, a consecrated 
chapel, an enthusiastic audience, and all that is nec- 
essary and fitting for an impressive ceremony. What 
do you think of it?" 

"The suggestion is a good one, but will the lovers 
consent to such hurried nuptials?" 

"Leave that to me. It will need but a hint to the 
fortunate swains." 

In a few moments she had taken possession of Cap- 
tain Langston, and no doubt was urging the plan with 
much eloquence. From his flushed features and smil- 
ing eyes, I surmised that she was having no trouble 
in winning his consent. As soon as the Colonel had 
concluded his story, the arch conspirator coolly took 
his arm, and leading him to a secluded comer, opened 
her batteries of logic upon him. 

Then with crafty skill she brought the two officers 
together, and with a bright smile left them to talk 
it over. 

"Come, Sir Thomas, a turn in the fresh air will do 
us both good," she said, and taking my arm, fairly 
pulled me out of the church. 

"Is it possible that you have succeeded in so short 
a time?" I questioned. 
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"Certainly you stupid. Do you suppose that I 
should fail with two infatuated lovers, who have eyes 
only for their mistresses. By the way where is the 
Reverend Lovatt. I must be sure of his compliance." 

He was easily found and consented to perform the 
service in case the young ladies were willing. 

The sound of laughter was now heard within, and 
Lady Carstan pressed my arm suggestively. It was 
evident that victory was ours. 

In a few moments Carruthers came out, and bow- 
ing profoundly said with a blush: 

"Your suggestion is adopted Lady Carstan, and if 
we can obtain the services of Reverend Lovatt, Cap- 
tain Langston and Lady Emily Grant, and Miss Rut- 
ledge and myself desire to be united in marriage in this 
holy edifice. The ladies have yielded to our solicita- 
tion, and we are ready for the ceremony. Will you 
and Sir Thomas Yeld honor us with your presence at 
the altar?" 

"Certainly we will, and here is Mr. Lovatt to speak 
for himself." 

"How is it. Reverend Sir, will you perform the mar- 
riage service on such short notice?" asked the Colonel. 

"I shall be happy to do so, and I doubt not that 
God will bless a union, consecrated by such enduring 
attachment. Give me but a minute to don my surplice, 
and I will meet you at the altar." 

He was about to hurry away, when the Colonel 
overtook him and whispered something in his ear. 
He glanced toward us with a smile, and vanished into 
the church. 

The British Cavalry, the Tories, and the Partisans, 
were scattered about among the trees waiting for or- 
ders from the officers. The Colonel requesting Lady 
Carstan to join the young ladies and prepare them 
for the ceremony, went from group to group, announc- 
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ing what was to take place. He was received with 
cheers, even the Tory leader took a lively interest in 
the good news, and called his men together to make 
ready to attend the wedding. 

I performed a like duty with the British Cavalry, 
brought them to attention, and requested a veteran 
sergeant to assume command for the time being. The 
Trumpeter was stationed at the door of the church 
to give the signal when all was ready. I then has- 
tened to the chapel, and found the Qergyman attired 
in suitable vestments standing before the altar. 

The blushing brides and stsdwart grooms were ready 
and waiting, so I gave the word and the soft notes of 
the bugle summoned the audience. They filed in with 
martial bearing, British Regulars in scarlet, Ameri- 
can Partisans in blue and gold, and the Tories with 
uniforms of faded green. AVhen all were seated the 
procession formed at the rear of the church and moved 
toward the altar. Reaching it we stood in line. Lady 
Carstan and myself on the left, Grace Rutledge and 
Colonel Carruthers in the centre, and Lady Grant 
and Captain Langston on the fight. 

The clergyman repeated the opening sentence to 
which I was not very attentive, being somewhat oc- 
cupied with the lady at my side, and then asked sol- 
emnly: 

"Sir Thomas, wilt thou have this woman to be thy 
wedded wife?" 

I started in surprise, and interrupted him: 

"You are mistaken. Reverend Sir. It is Ralph Car- 
ruthers and Grace Rutledge, not myself and Lady 
Carstan you mean." 

"I did not so understand it, Sir Thomas. There 
were three couples not two to be married." 

I heard a soft whisper from the queenly woman at 
my side : 
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"Why not, dear Tom. Can there be a better time 
than this?" 

I looked into her lovely eyes for a moment while 
my heart leaped, then at Carruthers who was gazing 
at me with a smile of triumph. 

"You are perfectly right, Mr. Lovatt. I was mis- 
taken." I replied slowly. "Pardon the interruption 
and proceed." 

He did so and in ten minutes three happy couples 
were receiving the congratulations of two hundred 
men, while the rafters rang with laughter at the way 
Colonel Carruthers had turned the tables on me. 

I was too much overjoyed to take oflfense, and in 
order to do the proper thing placed a ten pound note 
in the hands of the clergyman, as an earnest of a larger 
fee to follow, and vowed in addition to expend a hun- 
dred more for the restoration of the Chapel of Rest, 
which had served its part in the happy sequel of the 
adventures of the past. The parish records were still 
in existence, and we e^itered our names in the dust 
covered volume the clergyman had produced from its 
hiding place. 

Then we parted. Colonel Carruthers to escort his 
bride to Jacksonborough for her uncle's blessing, while 
the rest of us returned to Beaufort. The Tories dis- 
persed, we knew not where nor was it a matter of 
much interest. Their room was manifestly better than 
their company. 

The white walls of the Chapel of Rest still stand, 
surrounded by the majestic beauty of nature, an en- 
during problem of the mercy and justice of Grod. Be- 
fore its altar many solemn and joyous ceremonies 
have been since performed, but none so strange as this 
nor before such an audience. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THEN COMETH REST 

Before the summer days had ended, a gang of car- 
penters were hard at work repairing the mansion house 
at Bermuda. Now that war was over, the patriot sol- 
diers hastened to put away rifle and sword to resume 
the implements of peaceful industry. It was there- 
fore easy to find experienced workmen to repair the 
wrecked estates, and as a great many of the land own- 
ers had already returned to their homes, the sound of 
axe and saw was heard where solitude had reigned 
for many years. 

Colonel Carruthers and his charming wife remained 
at Jacksonborough but a few days, only long enough 
to receive the blessing of the Governor, and of his wife 
who had come down from a retreat in the mountains 
to share his triumph. 

As soon as the British had departed from Savannah 
in July, an American force occupied the City, and sig- 
nalized their entry by a military parade in which Gen- 
eral Greene and many other prominent leaders took 
part. 

In a remarkably short space of time the wheels of 
commerce began to turn and merchants who had money 
or goods flocked to the city to open the stores, that 
had been closed so long. Vessels were coming up the 
river daily with supplies of all sorts. Civic govern- 
ment was soon established and it only needed the de- 
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parture of the British from Charleston to complete 
the victory won by a brave and determined people. 

On a crisp September morning a cheerful group 
were assembled on the piazza of the Governor's resi- 
dence at Jacksonborougn. The Colonel and his wife 
were about to depart for Bermuda to enjoy tie first 
few months of wedded happiness. The radiant sun 
and cloudless sky were symbolical of the joy that filled 
their hearts, and of the constant affection that would 
be endured through life. 

Four fine horses were waiting for their riders, at- 
tended by two colored grooms, who were to form a 
part of the household staff of the plantation. 

A long leave of absence had been granted to the 
Colonel by the military authorities as a partial re- 
ward for his gallant services, and there were rumors 
of other honors to follow. 

He lifted his wife into the saddle and with joyful 
farewells ringing in their ears the happy pair cantered 
away, closely followed by the mounted attendants. 

Upon arrival at Bermuda the repairs were pushed 
rapidly forward, and the Colonel assumed control of 
the vast estate, with its cultivated fields and abundant 
woodland. The growing crops of cotton, com, and 
vegetables were ready for the harvest and a force of 
more than a hundred negroes, who had returned from 
their hiding places, were set at work in the fields. 
New cabins were built and at night the negro quarters 
were musical with the songs of the well-fed slaves. 

By the middle of October a cordial invitation was 
sent to Captain and Mrs. Langston, Lady Carstan- 
Yeld and myself to visit our friends. We journeyed 
to Savannah in a small packet plying between Beaufort 
and that city, and there obtained a carriage in which 
we travelled the rest of the way in comfort. 

During the winter the old mansion was the scene 
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of a constant succession of festivities, and many of the 
most noted men of the Revolution were entertained 
in a princely manner. Among them I recall General 
Greene, Francis Marion, the hero of Fort Moultrie, 
Sumter, the Game Cock of the Santee, the gallant 
Pickens, Huger, Hampton, and many others whose 
names have slipped my memory. 

The most interesting occasion was the presentation 
of a sword to Colonel Carruthers by a committee from 
the South Carolina legislature. The ceremony was 
witnessed by a large number of people who came out 
from Jacksonborough for the purpose. 

The British troops evacuated Charleston in Decem- 
ber and embarked at once for England. With them 
went the brave Captain Langston and his vivacious 
wife. They retired to the ancestral home of Lady 
Emily in Norfolk, where the Captain became in due 
time, one of the leading men of the country. He was 
sent to Parliament, afterwards serving for some years 
in the army, and finally was knighted by the King. 

My wife and I remained at Bermuda until the 
brightness of spring filled the land, then with bitter 
sorrow, yet withal with hope, we parted from our 
friends to undertake again the voyage across the ocean, 
and to rest in the beauty and fragrance of the fair 
land of Kent. 

The foregoing manuscript was found among the ef- 
fects of Sir Thomas Yeld, after his decease, and hav- 
ing come into my possession, it seems fitting that I, 
Thomas Carruthers, the youngest son of the late Colo- 
nel Ralph Carruthers and Grace his wife, should add 
somewhat of the after career of those who are men- 
tioned in its pages. 

Sir Thomas survived his wife for several years, win- 
ning rank and honor in His Majesty's service, and 
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during a long life of benevolence and charity, was a 
shining example of what an English gentleman 
should be. 

My honored father entered into rest in 1836, and 
was survived by my mother for four short years. He 
served as Commissioner to the Indian Tribes and by 
his influence with the great Chief Sibona, was of in- 
estimable assistance to the government in a treaty 
which secured a lasting peace on the frontier. He 
was a magistrate until failing health incapacitated him 
for further service, and his death soon after removed 
from earthly scenes a patriot of unsullied character, 
and a christian who faced the grim reaper as he had 
met his foes. 

My tender and loving mother did not long survive 
the parting and she sleeps by his side beneath the 
same noble trees on the identical spot where she saved 
his life from the attack of the Toiy, Colonel Huck. 

Captain De Ayllon remained in the American Army 
and was promoted to a Colonelcy during the war of 
1812. He finally went west and became one of the 
founders of the State of Ohio. 

Bermuda still remains intact, its broad acres produc- 
ing in abundance everything necessary to maintain its 
owners in affluence, and is tilled by more than two 
hundred slaves. The mansion has been enlarged and 
improved until it is the finest country residence in 
the Carolinas. 

The Chapel of Rest has been kept in good repair 
by bequests from my father and Sir Thomas "^Id, 
and continues to fulfill its mission of perpetuating 
Christ's Kingdom upon earth. 

Most of the gallant spirits, who by their sacrifices 
laid the foundations of this mighty commonwealth, 
have passed away, but their work has been carried 
forward by other hands, and in the upbuilding of the 
nation the men of Carolina have had their fml share. 



